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f^’ 

V 

The present work was begun in 1907 end was practically com¬ 
plete when the war broke ont, but many circuJffl.atftncog such as 
the difficulty of returning home, unavoidable delays in printing 
and correcting proofs^ and political duties have deferred ita 
publication until now. In the interval many unportant books 
dealing mth Hinduism and Buddhism have appeared ^ but having 
been resident in the Far East (with one brief exception) since 
1912 I have found it exceedingly difficult to keep in touch with 
recent literature. Much of it has reached me only in the last 
few months and 1 have often been compelled to notice new- 
facts and viewa in footnotes only, though I should have wished 
to modify the text. 

Bosides living for some time in the Par East, I have paid 
many visits to India, some of which were of considerable length, 
and have travelled in aU the countries of which I treat except 
Tibet, 1 have however seen something of Lamaiam near Dar^^ 
jeeting, in northern China and in Mongolia. But though 1 have 
In several places described the beliefs and practices prevalent 
at the present day, my object is to trace the history and develop¬ 
ment of religion in India and elsewhere with occasional remarks 
on its latest phases. I have not attempted to give a general 
account of contemporary religious thought in India or China 
and still less to forecast the possible result of present tendencies. 

In the following pages I have occasion to transcribe words 
belonging to many oriental languages m XAtin characters. Un- 
iortunately a nmfonn system of transcription, applicable to all 
tongues, seemB not to be practical at present. It was attempted 
in the Sacred Booka of the East, but that system has fallen into 
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dbusa and ia liable to be misunderstood. It therefore seetna beat 
to use for each language the method of transcription adopted 
by standard works in Engliah dealing with eachp for French and 
German iranscriptions^ whatever their merita may be aa repte- 
sentatioas of the original sounds, are often misleading to English 
readers, especially in Chinese. For Chinese I have adopted 
Wade's system as used in Giles'a i>tc£toraary, for Tibetan the 
system of Sarat Chandra Das, for Pali that of the Pah Text 
Society and for Sanskrit that of Monier-WiUiama's 
Dictiamry, except that I write i instead of b. Indian languages 
however oSer many diflScultiea: it is often hard to decide whether 
Sanskrit or Yemacidar forms are more suitable and in dealing 
with Buddhist subjects whether Sanskrit or Pah words should 
be used. I have found it convement to vary the form of proper 
names aecording as my remarks are based on Sanskrit or on 
Pali literature, but thie obligee me to write the same word dif¬ 
ferently in di^erent places, o.g. sometimes Ajkta^atru and some- 
limoa Aj&tasattu, just as in a book dealing with Greek and Latin 
mythology one might employ both Heraklf^ and Hercules. Also 
many Indian names such as Ramayana, Krishna, nirvana have 
become Enropeanized or at least are familiar to aU Europeans 
interested in Indian literature. It seems; pedantic to write them 
with their full and accurate complement of accents and dots 
and my general practice ia to give such words in their accurate 
apdling (R&m&yana, etc.} when they are brat mentioned and 
also in the notes but usually to print them in their simpler and 
unaccented forms. I fear however that my practice m this 
matter is not entirely consiatent since different parts of the 
book were written at different times. 

My beat thanks sre due to Mr R, F, Johnston (author of 
Chinese Buddhism]^ to Professor W. J. EJnton of the University 
of Hong Kong and to Mr H, I. Harding of H.M. Legation at 
Peking for reading the proofs and correcting many errors t to 
Sir E. Denison Ross and Professor L. Finot for valuable informa- 
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tjoni and esp0cially to Pmfca&or and Mrs Rhys Davidfl for muob 
advioOj though th6y are in no way leaponflible for tho viows 
which I haYO expressed and perhaps do not agree with them. 
It ifl superfluous for me to pay a tribute to these eminent 
scholars whose works ate well known to all who are interested 
in Indian religion, but no one who has studied the early history 
of Buddhism or the Pali language can refrain from acknowledging 
a debt of gratitude to those who have made such researches 
possible by founding and maintaining during nearly forty years 
the Pali Text Society and rendering many of the texts sUll more 
accessible to Europe by their explanationB and translattons^ 
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INTRODUCTION 


L InJlueTice of Thought 

in Eastern Asia 

Probably the fet thought which will ocour to the reader who 
is acquainted with the toatteiB treated in this work will be that 
the subject is too large. A history of Hindtiiem or Buddhism or 
even of both within the frontiers of India may be a profitable 
though arduous task, but to attempt a historicai sketch of the 
two faiths in their whole duration and extension over Eastern 
Asia is to chooee a scene unsuited to any canvas which can be 
prepared at the pfesent day^ Not only is the breadth of the 
landscape enormous but in some places it is crowded with detAib 
which cannot be oinitted while in others the principal features 
are hidden by a mist which obscures the unity and connection 
of the whole composition. No one can fool these difficultiea moro 
than I do myself or approach his work with more diffidencCp yet 
I venture to thifik that wide surveys may sometimes be useful 
and are needed in the present state of oriental etudies. For the 
reality of Indian influenoe in Asia-—from Japan to the frontiers 
of Persia, from Manchuria to Java, from Buma to Mongolia— 
is undoubted and the influence is one. You cannot separat-e 
Hinduism from Buddhism, for without it Hinduism could not 
have assumed its medieval shape and some forms of Buddhismi 
such as Lamaism^ countenance Brahmanio deities and cere¬ 
monies, while in Java and Cajnboja the two religions were 
avowedly combined and declared to be the same. Neither is it 
convenient to separate the fortunes of Buddhism and Hinduism 
outside India from their history within it, for although the 
importance of Buddhism depends lar^ly on its foreign con¬ 
quests, the forms which it assumed in its new territories can be 
understood only by reference to the religious condition of India 
at the periods when successive misaioiiB were despatched. 
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This bcx>k tbew is an attempt to giire a sketeh of Indian 
thought or Indian peligion—for the two terms are nearly equiva¬ 
lent in extent—-and of its hbtory and influence in Asia. I will 
not say in the worlds for that aounds too ambitious and really 
adds little to the more reatriotwl phiaae. For ideas, like empirefl 
and raeeSj have their natural frontiers. Thus Europe may be 
said to be non-Mohammedan. Although the essential principles 
of Mohammedanism seem in harmony with European mono- 
theiazu, yet it has been deliberately rejected by the continont 
and often repelled by force. Similarly in the regions west of 
India^^ Indian religion h sporadic and erotic. I do not think 
that it had mnoh influence on ancient Egypt* Babylon and 
Palestine or that it should bo counted among the forces which 
ah aped the oharajoter and teaching of Christy though Christian 
monastielsm and mysticism perhaps owed something to it. The 
debt of Maniehseism and various Gnostio sects is more certain 
and more coneiderablep but these communities have not endured 
and were regarded as heretical while thoy lasted^ Among the 
Neoplatonieta of Alexandria and the Sufis of Arabia and Persia 
many seem to have listened to the voice of Hindu mysticism 
hut rather as individuals than as leaders of popular movements. 

But in Eastern Asia the influence of India has been netable 
in extent, streugih and duration. Scant justice is done to her 
position in the world by those hiatoriea which recount tbs ex¬ 
ploits of her mvadurc and leave the impreadon that her own 
people were a feeble, dreamy folk* sundered from the rest of 
mankind by their sea and mountain frontieTB. Such a picture 
takes no account of the inteUeetual conquests of the Hindus. 
Even their political conquests were not contemptible and were 
remarkable for the dbtanoe if not for the extent of the territory 
occupied. For there were Hindu kingdoms in Java and Camboja 
and settlements in Sumatra^ and even In Borneo, an island about 
as far from India aa is Peraia from Borne. But such military or 
commercial invasions ore toaignifieant compared with the spread 
of Indian thought. The south-eaatem region of Asia™both main¬ 
land and archipelftgo--^)W€d its civilisation almoet entirely to 
India. In Ceylon, Bum a* Siam, Camboja, Champa and Java, 

» TIkP f™ifcrr Vo mboul 05* K, 

» rkifi ibwt Lq E.E.F.^.O. 191 8j S. Tt® inaDriplKMU 

^ K^Badjtcolli 1 (1012—A.&} iIidW tbftt Kbdiv m Iniiu Wtra not 
Igpnrmnt ol ImiilUl coQ^iiBail# itmd. 
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roli^oQj art, the alphabeti literature, as aa whateTer lienee 
and political organization existed, Mrew the direct gift of Hindusj 
whether Brahn^ane or BuddhiatSi and much the same may be 
said of Tibett whence the wilder Mongols took as much Indian 
ciTUizatioD as they eotdd stomach. In Java and other Malay 
countries this Indi^ oulture hoe hooa fluperacdod by Islain, yet 
even in Java the alphabet and to a large extont the eiiBtonia of 
the people am still Indian. 

In the countrloo tnentioaed Indian induenoe has been domi^ 
nant until the present dayt or at least untiJ the advent of Mani. 
In another large Eirea comprising Chinas JapaUi KoieOf and 
Aunam it appears os a layer superimposed on. Chinese culturej 
yet not a more veneer^ In those regionjs Chinese othice* literature 
and art. form the major part of intollectuai life and have an 
outward and visible sign in the Cbinese wntton cbaracterB which 
have not been ousted by an Indian alphabet^x But in all, 
ospecioily in Japan, the influenfio of Buddhism has been pro¬ 
found and penetrating. None of these lands can be justly 
described as Buddhist ifi the same sense as Burma or Siam but 
Buddhism gave them a creed acceptable in different forms to 
superstitiousk emotional and metaphysical minds: it provided 
Bubjecta and models for art, espeei^y for paint mg j and entered 
into popular life, thought and language. 

But what are Hinduism and Buddhisiu? What do they 
teach about gods and men and the destimes of the soul? 
What ideals do they hold up and m their teaching of value or 
at least of interost for Europe? I will not at once anawer these 
ijueaiions by genera] statements, because such namee oa Hindu* 
ism and Buddhism have different mcaninga in diffapant countries 
and ages, but will rather begin by briefly reviewing the develop¬ 
ment of the two religidiig. I hope that the reader wiU forgive 
me if in doing so I repeat much that ia to he found in the body 
of this work. 

One general observation about India may be made at the 
outset. Here more than tn any other country the national mind 
finds its favourite occupation and full expression in religion. 
This quality is geographical rather than racial, for it is possessed 
by Bravidians os much as by Aryans. Ptoui the Raja to the 
peasant most Hindus have on interest in theology and often a 

* Bial ih^ Jhpucw BylUbftriw irans |inabfcljly lormsd ua4or In^ 
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pasdon for it. Few workm of or literature ojig purely secular; 
the intolleotuaJ and oesthotio efforts of India, iong, contmuoufi 
and distinguished aa they arc, are monotonous biasmuch as they 
arc almost aU the expression of aotnc religions phase. But the 
religion itself ie extraordinarily full and varied. The love of die* 
oussion and speculation creates considerable variety in practice 
and almoet unlimited variet^^ in creed and theory. There are 
few dogmas known to the theologies of the world w hich are not 
held by some of Indians multitudinous sectfi^ and it is perhaps 
impossible to make a arngle general statement about Hinduism^ 
to w'hich some ceets would not prove an exception. Any such 
statements in this hook must be understood as referring merely 
to the great majority of Hindus. 

As a form of life and thought Hinduism is definite and 
uniuistakeable. In whatever shape it presents itaelf it can be 
recognized at once. But it is so vaat and multitudinous t-hat 
only an encyclopedia could deaoribe it and no formula can sum¬ 
marize it. f^ayista flounder among conflicting propoaitions 
such as that sectarianism is the easeuce of Hinduism or that no 
educated Hindu belongs to a sect. Either can easily be proved* 
for it may be said of Hinduianif as it has been said of zoology, 
that you can prove anything if you merely collect facta which 
support your theory and not those which oonfliot with it. Hence 
many distinguished writers err hy overestimating the phase 
W'hich specially interests them. For one the religious life of 
India is fundamentally monotheistic and Vishnuite: for another 
philosophic Sivaism is its crown and <^uiiitesscncc a third 
maintains with equal truth that all forms of Kindiilsm are 
tantric. All these views are tenable because though Hindu life 
may be cut up into castes and sects, Hindu creeds are not 
mutually exclusive and repellent. They attract and colour one 
another^ 

2, Ongin and Growth of HiTtdui&^n 

The earliest product of Indian literature, the Rig Veda, 
contains the songs of the Aryan invaders who were beginning 

1 Pn^baWjr tl« ChrwtiKl dcetriiH of pj i4ivptkm by tbe diAlt 

of p dsity ii m nwptias, 1 do DOt know of lndi«i kqi whiEh JuOd* ulmiUr 
Tfew, Th* ohKoiv vmo IUb Veda ar. la 4 weui t* bint St iht ef * 

dttiy bot the hjtnn ftboal tht MariSoa of Puniib* (i, 00) bathing to do vilh 
redemption or BtonemenL 
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to make a home in India. Though no longei^ nomadsp they had 
Uttle local sentiment. No cities had compatible with 

Babylon or Thebes and we hear little of ancient kingdoma of 
d3mastiea. Many of the gods who occupied so much of their 
thought^ were personifications of natural foreea such as the sun^ 
>?ind and fire^ worshipped without temples or images and hence 
tnOFe indefinite in form, habitation and attributes than the 
deities of Assyria or Egypt. The idea of a struggle between good 
and evil was not prominent. In Persia, where the ori^nal 
pantheon wae almost the same as that of the Veda^ this idea 
produced monotheism: the minor deities became angels and the 
chief deity a Lord of hosts who wages a eueceaaful struggle 
against an independent but still inferior spirit of evil. But in 
India the Spirib^ of Good and Evil are not thus peFflonified+ The 
world is regarded less as a battlefield of principles than as a 
theatre for the display of natural forces* No one god assumes 
lordship over the others but all are seen to be interchangeable 
mere names and aspects of something which is greater than any 
god. 

Indian religion is commonly regarded as the offspring of an 
Aryan religion, brought into India by invaders from the north 
and modified by contact with Dravidian civilisation. The 
materlala at our disposal hardly peimit us to take any other 
point of vieWj for the litersture of the Vedic Aryans is relatively 
ancient and full and we have no information about the old 
Dravidians oomparable with it. But were our knowledge leis 
one-sidedI w*e might see that it w'ould be more correct to describe 
Indian religion as Dravidian religion stimulated and modibed 
by the ideas of Aryan invaders. For the greateat deities of 
Hinduiam^ Sivap Krishna* RAma, DuigA and some of its most 
cft-sential doctriuea such as mefempsychosis and divine incama- 
tionsp are either totally unknown to the Veda or obscurely 
adumbrated in it. The chief charactoriatics of mature Indian 
religion are ebarecteri^ics of an area, not of a race, and they 
are not the eharac teristics of religion in Persia, Greece or other 
Aryan londs^* 

^ Itii pofiaihle Uhough not* I think, ceriMn) th4t tin? Buddha hw 
doctririat in the of Aiynn not of nobk- But erca tie Blwra ^ * 

Hot hftve beftn mf&ULblit in etlmu,gHLpHy^ W^bfu we CiJl a thioff British 

to retflr it to the nncient Britoni man tluus to tha Swtrai flf Noraan^ 

Wii tli« Buddh* in Ar>iiiT S« V. Sin^tK OT/wd ff.-nwy o/Jik?io. F 
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Some writers explain Indian religion aa the worahip of nature 
spirits, others *e the veneration of the dead. But it is a mistake 
to aee in the re!igio!i of any large area only one origin or impulee. 
The principles which in a learned form are championed to-day 
by vorloua professors represent t-honghti which were creative 
in early Tn ancient India there were some whose minds 

turned to their ancestors and dead friends while others saw 
divinity in the wonders of storm, spring and harvest. Krishna is 
in the main a product of hero worship, but Siva has no such 
bistorica! basis. He personifies the powers of birth and death, 
of changOi decay and rebirth—in fact all that we include in the 
prosaic word nature. Aasuredly both these Unea of thenght— 
the worship of nature and of the dead—and perhapfl many 
others existed in ancient India. 

By the time of the Upanishads^ that le about we 

trace three clear currents m IndiaD religion which have persisted 
until the present day. The first b ritual. This bocame extra- 
ordinarily complicated but retained its primitive and magical 
character. The object of an ancient Indian sacrifice was partly 
to please the goda but still more to ixierce them by certain acta 
and formulae^ Secondly all Hindus lay stress on asceticism 
and self-mortification^ as a means of purifying the soul and 
obtaining supernatural powers. They have a conviction that 
every man who h in earned about religion and even cve^ 
student of philoaophy must follow a diaciplino at least to the 
extent of observing chastity and eating only to support life. 
Severer austeritlea give clearer inaight into divine mysteries and 
control over the forces of nature. Europeans are apt to condemn 
eastern ascetickm as a waste of fife but it has had an important 
moral effect. The weakness of Hinduism^ though not of Bud- 
dhism, b that ethiea have ao amaJl a place in its fundamental 
eonceptions. Its deities arc not identified with the moral law 
and the saint is above that law. But thb dangerous doctrine is 
eorrected by the dogmap which is also a popular convictioUp 
that a saint must be a paasienless ascetic. In India no religioiia 
teacher can expect a hearing unless he begins by renmmCLDg the 
world. 

Thirdly, the deepest conviction of Hindus in all ages is that 
salvation and happiness are attainable by knowledge. The corra- 
^ ThJa £i sat tma at ihn inadbm tstnrin 
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sponding phrases in SaoafcHt arc p^irbapa less purely intellectiial 
than our word and contain some idea of offort end emotiira. 
He who knows God attoina to God^ nay he is God+ Rites and 
self-denial are but necessary prehminaries to snob knowledge: 
he who poaeeasea it stands abore thent. It ia inconceivable to 
the Hindus that he should care for the things of the worid but 
he csoBs equally little for creeds and ceremomes. Hence* aide 
by aide with irksome cyjdeSj complicated ritual and elaborate 
theology^ we find the convicMon that all these things ate but 
vanity and waariness;, fetters to be shaken off by the free in 
spirit. Nor do those who hold auch idews correspond to the 
anti-clarical and radical parties of Europe. The ascetic sitting 
in the temple court often holds that the rites performed around 
him are spiritually useless and the gods of the ahiine mere 
fanciful presentments of that which 'cannot be depicted or 
described. 

Rather later* but atill before the Christian era, another idea 
makes itself prominent in Indian religion* namely faith or de¬ 
votion to a particolar deity■ This idea* which needs no explana¬ 
tion, is pushed on the one hand to every extreme of theoiy and 
practices on the other it rarely abolish^ altogether the belief 
in ritualism^ asceticism and knowlet^e. 

Any attempt to describe Hinduism as one whole leads to 
startling contrasts. The same religion enjoins eelf-mortificatioii 
and orgies: commands human sacrifioee and yet counts it a $in 
to eat meat or crush an insect: has more priests, rites and images 
than ancient Egypt or medieval Rome and yet out does Qnokeis 
in rejecting all extemaU. These singular features are oonneetod 
with the aaoendaucy of the Brahman easte. The Brahmans are 
an ifiteresting social phenomenon without exact parallel else¬ 
where. They are not* like the Cstholio or Moslem cleigy* a 
priesthood pledged to support certain doctrines but an intel¬ 
lectual* hereditary aristocracy who claim to direct the thought 
of India whatever forms it may take« All who admit thifi claim 
and accord a nominal recognition to the authority of the Veda 
are within the spacious fold or mena^iie. Neither the devil- 
WDrshipping nboriginee nor the atheistic philosopher is excom¬ 
municated* though neither may b© relished by average orthodoxy. 

Though UiDduism has no one creed* yet there are at least 
two doctrines held by nearly all who eall themaelvee Hindus. 
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One maj be deecribed as polytheistic pantheism. Most Hindus 
aro appaieiytly pdythdsts, that is to say they venerate the 
imagoe of seyerai deities or spirits»jet most are monotheists in 
the aense that they address their woiship to one god. But this 
monotheism has almost always a pantheistic tinge. The Hindu 
does not say the gods of the heathen are but idols, but it is the 
Lord who made the heayens: he says, My Lord (R&ma^ Krishna 
or whoever it may he) is all the other gods. Some schools would 
prdfer to say that no human language applied to the Godhead 
can be correct and that all ideas of a personal mler of t he world 
aro at best but relative truths. This dtimate ineffable Godhead 
is called Brahman'. 

The second doctnne is commonly known as metempsychosis, 
the transmigration of souls or reincarnation^ the last name being 
the most correct* In detail the doctrine assumes varioiiis forms 
since different views are held about the relation of soul to body. 
But the essence o£ all is the same^ namely that a life does not 
begin at birth or end at death but is a Hnk in an infinite series of 
liveSi each of which is conditioned and determined by the acts 
done in previous existences (kama). Animal, human and divine 
(or at least angelic) eiistences may all be Unts in the chain. A 
man's deeds, if good, may exaJt him to the heavens, if evil may 
degrade him to life as a boast. Since aU lives, even in heaven, 
must come to an end, happiness is not to be sought in heaven or 
on earth. The common aapiration of the religious Indian is for 
deliverancet that is release from the round of births and repose 
in some changeless state called by such names as union with 
Brahman, nirvana and many others. 

^ n ^ very uarc^rttitulQ uBoge tMi wcinl &ppw dui 

tA49fr u Bn^uw, the rtfuae of « cutA, ud than ii mvvb to be »id for \mng thia 

old-fubioncd Void BniLnun to dexiflt* tbp for it h tbouj^ not wmvct. 

tn SAiukrit thm u<e kvgtbI simlUr wvrd* wiiieb liiibis lo beoonfUBedin Eo^glM. 
In the tijOiBiDAUre Ciue they a»: 

(1) Brihiivii>^b, 9. IQJW ol tb& hi^bBst cute. 

( 2 ) BrihmK^iaixi, on litur:^C*l tzvAtw. 

|3) Bnilimiiv the G^^dhjeul, it«m Brahmazi, neater. 

14^ Brifajn*, m muculine nainmfttive elio fonned from the HtecQ Bmlinian 
Uavd 41 the Tifline ai m. penotud 

Fi:^ (3) the item Bimbniftn ii CK^mmiDnly timu ,« bein^ dUtinst trom Br&hmA, 
though liable to be confoouded vith the name of the raute. 
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3. TheBnddba 

Afi observed above^ the Brahmaiifl daitQ to direct the re¬ 
ligious life and thought of India and spwt fromMoharntnedanism 
may be eaid to have achieved their ambition^ though at the price 
of toleratmg much that the majority would wish to suppress^ 
But in earlier ages their influence leas exteoaive and there 
were other curreote of religious activity, some hostile and some 
simply independent. The moat formidable of these found ex’* 
presaion in Jainiam and Buddbiam both of which arose in Bihar 
in the sixth century^ B.c. This century waa a time of in¬ 
tellectual ferment in many countrieen . In China it produced 
Lao-tzu and Confucius' in Greece^ ParmenideBi Empedocles* 
and the sophists were only a little later. In all these regions 
we have the same phenomenon of restleaSi wandering teachera, 
ready to give advice on politics, religion or philosophy, to any 
one who would hear them. 

At that time the influence of the Brahmans bad hardly 
permeated Bihar, though piedominant to the west of it> and 
speculation there foQowed lines different from those laid down 
in the Upanishada* but of some antiquity* for we know that 
there were Buddhas before Gotoma and that MahAiVira, the 
founder of Jainism;j reformed the doctrine of an older teacher 
called Parfva. 

In Gotama'a youth Bihar was full of wandering philosophers 
who appear to have been atheistic and disposed to uphold the 
boldest paradoxes, intellectual and moral. There must however 
have been constructive elements in their doctrine* for they be¬ 
lieved in reincarnation and the periodic appearance of super- 
human teachers and in the advantage of following an ascetic 
dlacipUnc. They probably belonged chiefly to the warrior cast* 
as did Gotama, the Buddha known to htetoiy. The Pitakaa 
repreeent him as differing in details from contemporary teachers 
but as rediscovering the truth taught by his pr^eceasore. 
The}^ imply that the world is so constituted that there is only 
one way to emancipation and that from time to time superior 

* Far Kun* mort BflholKt MMptsd the ophiioci Umt tbs diad in 

i.a bbt tho most rc«4Tchw iota the hutor? <d th» dynftaty 

Uiii thb di4e ihould be- pnt Wck to &54 DrC, Viflcfnt Oxfvm 

Hi^ory qJ imimf p, 
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minds this and annoimoo it to others. Still Buddhism does 
not in pioctice use such fomnUae as living in harmony with 
the laws of nature. 

Indian iiteratuiie ia notoiioiialy concerned with ideas rather 
than facta but the vigorous personality of the Buddha has im- 
preaaed on it a portrait mom distinct than that left by any 
other teacher or long. Hia work had a double effect. Firstly it 
influenced all departments of Hindu religion and thought, even 
those nominally oppo^ to it. Secondly it spread not only 
Buddhism in the strict sense but Indian art and literutnre 
beyond the confines of India, The eipanmon of Hindu culture 
owes much to the doctrine that the Good Law should be 
preached to all natioma. 

The teaching of Ootama was easentially practical. This 
staternent may seem paradoxical to the reader who has some 
acquaintance with the BuddMat scriptures and ho will exclaim 
that of aU religious hooka they ar® the least practical and least 
popular: they set up an anttnsocial ideal and are mamly occupied 
with p^choli^cal theories. But the Buddjia addressed a public 
TOch aa wfl now find it hard even to imagine. In those days the 
intellectaal classes of India fdt the ordinary activities of life to 
be unsatisfying: they thought it natural to renounce the world 
and mo^y the fleah: divergent syetema of ritual, theology and 
self-denial promised happmesa but all agreed in thinking it 
notonal as well as laudable that a man should devote his Ufa 
to meditation and study. Compared with this frame of mind 
the towhing of the Buddha is not unsocial, unpractical and 
mysterious bat human, busmesa-like and dear. We are inclined 
to see in the monaatio life which he recommended little but a 
useless sacrifice but it is evident that in the opinioti of hjs 
contemporaries hk disciples had an easy time, and that ha had 
no intention of prescribing any oramped or onnatural existence. 
He accepted the current eoaviotioo that those who devote 
themselves to the t hings of the mind and spirit should bo 
released from worldly ties and abstain from luxury but he 
meant his monks to live a life of austained intellectual activity 
for themselves and of benevolence for others. His teaching ia 
formulated in severe and technical phraseology, yet the sub¬ 
stance of it is so simple that many have critidzed It as too 
obvious and jejune to be the bads of & religion. But when he 
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first ^ some twc thousand five handled 

yeans ago^ they were not obvious but revoluttouary and little 
loss than poradoxiDaJ. 

The prindpa] of ibeeo pnopodtioiLB aie aa fdUowa. The exia- 
tenco of everytliing depends on a causa: banco if the eatisa of 
evil or BiifFaning can be detected and lemoTedp evil itself will be 
reirtOTed. That csiiBc is luat and craving for pleasure^. Hence 
all saorifioial and aacramentat neligions are zmdevAntp Sot the 
cure which they propose has nothing to do with the diseasCp 
The cause of eYil or sudedng ia remoYed by purling the heart 
and by following the moral law which sets high value on 
sympathy and social duties^ hut an equally high value on tbe 
eultivatioiL of mdividual chariLcter. But traming and oultivation 
imply the poaeibUity of change. Hence it h a fatal mistake in the 
refigioua life to hold a view common in India which regards the 
ossence of man as aomething unchangeable and happy in itself^ 
if it can only be isolated from physioa] trammelsp On the con¬ 
trary the happy mind is something to be built up by good 
thoughts, good words and good deeds. In ite origin the Buddha^e 
celebrated doctrine that there k no permanent self in persons or 
things is not a epeculntivo propoeitionj nor a sentimeutal lament 
over the tranaitorinoss of the world ■ but a basb for religion and 
morals. You will never be happy unless you realise that you 
can make and remake your own sou!. 

These simple principles and the absence of all dogmas as to 
God cr Brahman disttnguish the teaching of Gotama from most 
Indian syaternSj but he accepted the usual ladian beliefa about 
Karma and rebirth and with them the usual conclusion that 
release from the series of rebirths ia the This 

deliverance he nailed Baintahip (aniAatom) or nirv^ana of which 
I shaU say something below. In early Buddhism it is primarily 
a state of happiness to be attained in this life and the Buddha 
persistently tef ijsed to explain what is the nature of a aaint after 
death. The question is unprofitable and perhape he would have 
said* had he spoken our language^ unmeaning. Later genera- 
tione did not heaitate to discuss tbe problem but the Buddha’s 

'■ Thit u KriUBtiinin tvnSmd limplj hy hut dtnrt ia Eoglu^ u fl 

wdrd uS may iooludd fdeliogi wh^jh d* not wii» witMn Iht tniiiW. Thr BuiMbB 
did not rtppoVsts d«um Sflo Mn Rliyi Dmwld'i BitdciAimf p. i£2 ftod 
■LT- Dwr% 
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own teaching is Hitnply that a man can attain befora death to 
a blessed state in which he has nothing to fiaar from either death 
or rebirth > 

The Buddha attacked both the ritual and the philosophy of 
the Brahmans. After his time the sacrifieial Bryatam, though it 
did not die, never regained its old prestige and he profoundly 
affected the hiatoiy of Indian metaphysicB. It may be justly 
said that most of his phiiosophio as liistinguished from his 
practical teaching was common property before his time, but ho 
transmuted common ideas and gave them a camency and 
significance which they did not possess before. But he was leas 
destructive as a religious and social reformer than many have 
supposed. He did not deny the existence nor forbid the worship 
of the popular gods, but such worship is not Buddhism and the 
go(fe are merdy angels who may be willing to help good Bud¬ 
dhists but are in no wise guides to religion, since they need 
inatruotion themselves. And though he denied that the Brah¬ 
mans were superior by birth to others, he did not preach against 
caste, partly because it then oiiated only in a rudimentary form. 
But he taught that the road to salvation was one and open to 
all who were able to walk in it‘, whether Hmdus or foreigners. 
All may not have the necessary qualifications of intellect and 
character to become monks but all can be good laymen, for 
whom the religious life means the observance of morality com¬ 
bined with such simple exercises os reading the scriptures. It Is 
clear that this lay Buddhism had much to do with the spread 
of the faith. The dcmental simplicity of its principles—namely 
that religion is open to eJl and identical with morality—made 
a clean sweep of Br ahmam c theology and sacrifiees and put in 
its place something Uke Confucianism. But the innate Indian 
love for philosophizing and ritual caused generation after genera¬ 
tion to add more and more supplements to the Master’s teaching 
and it is rally outside India that it has been preserved in any 
purity. 

4 . Aaoka 

Cotama spent his life in preaching and by his personal 
ezeitionji spread his doctrines over Bihar and OudJi but for two 

* It u pcurbc^ly turnct to uy U)»t Biiddhum *ia tfie Hrat uaireraol md 
mUciUAiy nUsiori, but tlahivin, til« lotUidBr q| tbe Jkuu ud pnlulily tocno- 
wbat itisbUy Ui wmor, it «i«<litod witb the emme wide viov. 
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centimes aft^r his death ifte kno^ little of the histoiy of Bud- 
dhifiin. In the reign of Aeoka (273-232 BhC.) its fortunes suddenly 
changed, for this great Emperor whoee dominions comprised 
nearly aU India made it the state tdigion and also engraYod on 
rocks and piUm a long series of edicts recording his opmiona 
and aspirationsH Buddhism is often criticized as a gloomy and 
unpractical creed, suited at hc^ to stoical and scholarly recluses. 
But these are certainly not its characteristics when it firat 
appears in political history, just as they are not its character¬ 
istics in Burma or Japan to-day. Both by precept and example 
Asoka waa an ardent exponent of the strenuous life. In hie first 
edict he lays down the principle ^'Let small and great exert 
themsclv^^' and in subsequent inscriptions ho continually harps 
upon the necessity of enej^y exertion. The Law or Religion 
(Dhamma) which his edicts enjoin is merely human and cirio 
virtue, except that it makes respect for animal Ufe an integral 
part of morality. In one passage he summarizes it as Little 
impiety^ many good deeds^ compassion, liberal]ty^ tmthfulneas 
and purity.'^ Ho makes no reference to a supreme deity, hut 
hrasts on the reality and importance of the future life. Though 
he does not use the word Karwui this ie clearly the conception 
which dominates his philosophy: those who do good are happy 
in this world and the next but those who fail in their duty win 
neither heaven nor the royal favour. The king's creed is remark¬ 
able in India for its great simplicity. He deprecates super- 
stitzous ceremonies and says nothing of Nirvana bat dwells on 
morality aa necessary to happiness in this life and others. This 
is not the whole of Gotama's teaching bat two centuries after 
hifl death a powerful and enlightened Buddhist givea H aa the 
gist of Buddhism for laymen. 

Asoka wished to make Buddhism the creed not only of 
India but of the world as known to him and he boasta that ho 
extended his *"oonqueats of religion'* to the HdJenistic king- 
dcijna of the west. If the missions w hich he despatched thither 
reached their destiDation, there ie little evidence that they bore 
any fruit, but the converaion of Ceylon and some districts in the 
Himalayas socma directly due to his iiiitiative. 
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5 . Eiximsion of Buddhism and Hinduism 
beyond India 

Thifi ifl perbap« a coaTenient placo to revieir the exteneioa of 
Btiddlusm and Hinduifiiii outside India. To do eo at this point 
implies of couxse an anticipataon of ohronolc^, but to delay the 
survey might blind the reader to the fact that from the time of 
Aaoka onward India was engaged not only in creating but also 
in exporting new varieties of reli^ous thought. 

The coimtrios which have received Indian cnltuie fail into 
two daBses: first thoee to which it came as a result of reUgious 
miaaione or of peaceful international intercourse, and second 
those where it was esUbliBhed after conquest or at least colonisa¬ 
tion. In the first dass the religion introduced was Buddhism. 
If, as in Tibet, it seems to us mixed with Hinduism, yet it was 
a mixture which at the date of its introduetdou passed in India 
for Buddhism. But in the second and smaller dass induding 
Java, Camboja and Champa the immigranta brought with them 
both Hinduism and Buddhism, The two systems were often 
dedared to be the same but the result was Hinduism mixed 
with some Buddhism, not vice ocrad. 

The countries of the first class corapiise Ceylon, Burma and 
Siam, Central Asia, Nepal, China with Anoam, Korea and Japan, 
Tibet with MougoUa. The Buddhism of the fi^ three countries^ 
b a real unity or in European language a church, for though 
they have no common hierareby they use the same sacred 
language, FaU, and have the same canon. Burma and Siam 
have repeatedly recognbed Ceylon as a sort of metropolitan see 
and on the other band when rdiglon in Ceylon fdl on evil days 
the clergy were recruited from Burma and Siam. In the other 
countries Buddhism presentB greater differences and divbions, 
It had no one sacred language and in different regionB used 
either Sanskrit texts or translatiooB into Chineee, Tibetan, 
Mongolian and the Imiguages of Oentral Asia. 

1. Ceylon. There b no reasou to doubt that Buddlusm was 
introduced under the auspices of Asoka. Though the invasiQna 
and settlements of Tamils have brought Hindubm into Ceylon, 

' U iHMiTciikiitljr acd oocMCtly enUed Pkli BiwidhiuB. Ttiii ii belter 

tlun Boutbeni BudOhku nr Hiiujruia for lb« Boddbleiti vt jAmrlileh lie* erea 
t&rtbcr Is UiB Matb (t ooi tbe lUui and there «cn Icmneriy HiuAT&aiiti iq CeatnJ 
Alia and Cbiiu. 
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yet none of the later and mixed forme of Buddhism ^ iu spito 
of some attempta to g^in a footings ever flouiiebod thore on a 
large scale. Sinhalese Buddhkm had p^ohahlj a doeer connec¬ 
tion with eouthern India than the legend aoggeats and Coti' 
jovaram waa long a Buddhist centre which kept up intercoiirae 
with both Ceylon and Burma^ 

2. Burma. The early hlatoiy of Bimneae Buddhism is 
obsonre and it^ origin probably complex, since at many different 
periods it may have received teacheiB from both India and 
China. The present dominant type (identical with the Buddhism 
of Ceylon) existed before the sixth century* and tradition 
aaciib^ ita introduction both to the labours of Buddhaghosa 
and bo the missionaries of Asoka. There waa probably a con¬ 
nection betwoco Pegu and Conjevaram. In the eleventh century 
Burmese BuddhiEm had become extremely comipt except in 
Pegu but King Anawrata conquered Pegti and spread a purer 
form throughout his dominions. 

3. Siam. The That race, who abartiog from somewhere in 
the Chinese province of Yunnan began to settle in what is now 
called Siam about the beginning of the twelfth century^ pro¬ 
bably brought with them some form of Buddhism. About 1300 
the posaeasions of £l4ma Komheng^ King of Siam,, included Pegu 
and PaJi Buddhism prevailed among bis subjects. Somewhat 
later, in 1361, a high eedeaiaatio was eummoned from Ceylon to 
arrange the affairs of the church but not, It would seem, bo 
introdnoe any new doctrine. Pegu was the centre from which 
Pali Buddhism Bproad to upper Burma in the eleventh century 
and it probably performed the same service for Siam later. The 
modem Buddhism of Camboja is simply Siamese Buddhism 
which ffltered into the country from al^ut 1260 onwards. The 
older Buddhism of Camboja, for which see below* waa quite 
different* 

At the courts of Siam and Camboja* as fannerly in Buima* 
there are Brahmona who perform state oareroonioa and act aa 
astrologers. Though they have little to do with the religion of 
the people, their presence explains the predominance of Indian 
rather than Chinese influence in these countries. 

4. Tradition says that Indian colonists settled m Khotan 
during the reign of Asoka, but no preeiae date can at present be 

* Sh Vinot* JJL. m2, m 121-134. 
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fixed for the introdiietioii of Buddhism into the Tarim baein ai^d 
other regions commonly called Centra! Asia. Bat it mmt have 
been flomishing there about the time of the Christian ora, since 
it spread thence to China not later than the middle of the first 
century. There were two schools representing two distinct 
enrrents from India. First the Sarvl^tivlwiin. school^ prevalent 
in Badak^han^ Kaahgar and Kucha, secondly the Mah9.y4iia in 
Khotan and Yarkand. The epre4id of the former wae no doubt 
connected with the growth of the Ku$han Empire but may be 
anterior to the conversion of Konishka, lor though he gave a 
great impetus to t he propagation of the faith, it is probahle that, 
like most royal convert, he favoured an already popular lo- 
Ugion. The Mah&y&na sub^uenily won much bemtoty from 
the other sehooL 

5^ As in other countne^p so in China Buddhism entered fay 
more than one road. It came first by land from Central Asia. 
The official date for its introduction by thia route is 62 a.d* but 
it was probably known within the Chinese frontier before that 
tiine^ though not recognized by the state. Secondly when 
Buddhism was establiahed» there arose a desiro for accurate 
knowledge of th^ true Indian doctrine. Chinese pilgrims went 
to India and Indian teachers came to China, After the fourth 
centuiy many of these religious journeys were made by sea and 
it was thus that Bodhidharma landed at Canton in 520^, A third 
stream of Buddhbnj, namely Lamaism, came into China from 
Tibet under the Mongol dynasty (12&0). Khubilai considered 
this the best religion for hia Mongols and nutnerouB Lamaist 
templca and convents were established and still exiat In northern 
Chino. Lamaistn has not perhaps been a groat religious or 
mteliectual force there^ but its political importance was eou- 
oiderable^ for the Biing and Manchu dynast^e who wished to 
assert their rule over the Tibetans and Mongols by peaceful 
methodsi consistently strove to win the goodwill of the Lamaist 
clergy. 

The Buddhism of Korea, Japan and Annaiu is directly 
derived from the earlier forms of Chinese Buddlusm but was not 
affected by the later influx of LameJi^m. Buddhism passed from 
CTiina into Korea in the fourth century and thence to Japan tn 

* There u flo reCftnl oi Bodliidhfljma^e iJocLtidb iukI it* ongin 1i tfbmim, 

hilt it BteQU to h&fD been H eompolznJ of Bqdtlhlitn aad VcduktLtfm+ 
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the sdxtli. In tho l&ttcii* country it was stimiilat«d by frequent 
contact wjtli China and the repeated introduction of new Chinese 
sects but was not appreciablj inflnonccd by direct intercourse 
with Hindus or other foreign Buddhiuts. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries Japanese Buddhism showed great vitality, 
transforming old sects and creating new on^. 

In the south, Chinese Buddhism spread into Annam rather 
Jate: according to native tradition in the tenth century. This 
region was a battlefield of two cultures. Chinese influence de¬ 
scending southwards from Canton proved predominant and, after 
the triumph of Annam over Champa, extended to the borders 
of Camhoja. But so long as the kingdom of Champa eiisted,i 
Indian culture and Hiuduism maintained themselves at least as 
far north as Hu6. 

6. The Buddhism of Tibet is a late and startling trans¬ 
formation of Gotama^a teaching, but the transformation is due 
rather to the change and degeneration of that teaching in Bengal 
than to the adnuxture of Tibetan ideas. Such admixture how¬ 
ever was not absent and a 6erie3 of reformers endeavoured to 
bring the church hack to what they considered the true standard. 
The first introduction ia aaid to have occurred in 630 but 
probably the arrival of Padma Sambhava from India in 747 
marks the real foundation of the Lamaist church. It was 
reformed by the Hindu Ati^ in 1038 and again by the Tibetan 
Tsong-kha-pa about 14CM1. 

The Grand Lama is the head of the church as reorganised 
by Tking-kha-pa. In Tibet the priesthood attained to temporal 
power eomparable with the Papacy * The disintegration of the 
government divided the whole land into small princi pah ties and 
among these the groat monasteries were as important as any 
temporal lord. The abbots of the Sakya monastery were the 
practical rulers of Tibet for seventy years (1270-1340). Another 
period of disintegniition followed but after 1630 the Grand Lamas 
of Lhasa were able to claim and maintaiii a similar position. 

Mongolian Buddhism is a branch of Lamaism distinguished 
by no special doctrines. The Mongols were partially converted 
in the time of Khubilai and a second time and more thoroughly 
in 157(1 by the third Grand Lama. 

7. Nopal exhibits another phase of degeneration. In Tibet 
Indian Buddhism passed into the hands of a vigorous national 
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prt^thood aad waa not e3£jKW€d to the inflnetice of 

Hiaduism. In Nepal it had not the eame defence. It probably 
existed there since the time of Aaoka and underwent the same 
phases of decay and corruption m in Bengal, But whereas the 
last great monasteries in Bengal were shattered by the Moham¬ 
medan invasion of llM, the secluded valley of Nopal was 
protected against aueh violence and Buddhism continued to 
exist there in name. It has preserved a good deal of Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature but bos become little more than a sect of 
Hinduism. 

Nepal ought perhaps to be daased in our second divisicn^ 
that is tho^ countries where Indisn culturo was introduced not 
by missionaries but by the settlement of Indian conquerors 
or immigrants. To this doss belong the Hindu civilizations of 
Indo-China and the Archipelago. Id all of these Hinduism and 
Mohayauist Buddhism are found mixed together^ Hinduism 
being the stronger element. The earliest Sanskrit inscription in 
these regions is that of Vochan in Champa which is apparently 
Buddhist, It is not later than the third century and refers to 
an c&xlier king, so that an liidian dynasty probably existed 
there about 160-S00 A.D. Though the presence erf Indian culture 
is beyond dispute, it ia not dear whether the Cbama were 
civilized in Champa by Hindu invaders or whether they were 
binduized Malays who invaded Champa from elsewhere. 

B, In Camboja a Hindu dynasty was founded by invaders 
and the Brahmans who accompanied them established a counter- 
part to it in a powerful hierarchy, Sanskrit becoming the 
language of religion. It is dear that these invadeirs came 
ultimately from India hut they may have halted in Java or the 
Malay Peninsula for on unknown period. The Brahmanic 
hierarchy began to fail about the fourteenth century and was 
supplanted by Siamese Buddhism. Before that time the state 
religion of both Champa and Camboja was the worship of Siva^ 
especially in the form called MukhaJinga. Mohayanist Buddhism, 
tending to identify Buddha with va, also existed but enjoyed 
leas of the royal patronage^ 

9* Rdigious conditions were similar in Java but politically 
there was this difference, that there was no one coiirinuous and 
paramount kingdom h A cortaiderable number of Hindus must 
have settled in the island to produce such an effect on its 
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language and architecture but the rulers of the statea known to 
u$ were hinduiEed Javanese rather than true Hindus and the 
language of literature and of most inscriptions wa^ Old Javanese, 
not Sanskrit, though most of the works written in it were 
translations or adaptations of Sanskrit originals. As in Camboja^ 
Sivaifim and Buddhism both floarished without mutual hostility 
and there waa less difference in the status of the two creeds- 
In aU these cuuntriee rdigicn seems to have been connected 
with politics more closely than in India, The chief ahrino was 
a national cathedral, the living king was semi -divine and dead 
kings were represented by statues bearing the attributes of theit 
favourite gods. 


6* Neti) Fonm of Buddhism 

In the three or four centuries following Asoka a surpriifmg 
change oamo over Indian Buddhisiu, hut though the facts are 
clear it is hard to connect them with dates and persons- But 
the change was clearly posterior to Asoka lor though his edicts 
show a spirit of wide chanty it is not crystallised in the form 
of certain doctrines which subsequently became prominent^ 

The first of these holds up as the moral ideal not peraond 
perfection or individual salvation but the happiness of all living 
creatures. The good man who striven for tins should boldly 
aspire to become a Buddha in come future birth and such 
aspirants are called Boclhisattvas. Secondly Buddhas and some 
Bedhisattvas come to be considcrEd as flupematural bemgs and 
practically deitiea. The human life of Gotama, though not denied, 
la regarded as the ruanifeatation of a ooemic force which also 
reveals itself in countless other Buddhas who are not merely 
his predecessors or destined succeofiors but the rulcre of parsdisas 
in other worlds. Faith in a Buddh^t especially in AjnitAbba* 
can secure rebirth in his paradisCi The great Bodhisattvas, such 
as Avaloldta and Manjii^ri. aJfC splendid angels of mercy and 
knowledge who are theoretically diatinguiahed from Buddhaa 
because they have indefinitely postponed their entry into 
nirvana in order to aBeviate the sufferings of the world. These 
new tenets are aceompani^ by a remarkable development of 
art and of idealist metaphysicS- 

Thia new form of Buddhism is called Mahayftna, or the 
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Great Vehicle p opposed to the Small Vehicle or a 

Bomewhat contemptnoua name girea to the older schooi. The 
idea onderlying those phrases is that sects are merelj coaches^ 
aJJ trareUmg on the same road to aalYatioD though some may 
be quicker than othcra. The Mahayaaa did not suppress the 
Hinajana but it gradually absorbed the traffic. 

The causes of this transformation were two-fold, internal or 
Indian and external. Buddhism waa a Uvuig, that is changiog^ 
stream of thought and the Hindufl as a oatioii hare an excep- 
tionai taate and capacity for metaphysics. This taate waa not 
destroyed by Gotama'e dicta m to the limita of profitable 
knowledge nor did new deities arouse hostility because they 
were not mentioned in the andeot scriptures. The development 
of Brahmanism and Buddhism weib parallel: if an attraetiTo 
novelty appeared in onoj, fiomething like it was soon provided by 
the other. Thus the Bhagavad-gitA oontams the ideas of the 
Mahay ana in substance, though in a different sotting' it praises 
disinterested activity and insists on faith. It is clear that at 
this period all Indian thought and not merely Buddhi^n} was 
vivified and transmuted by two great currents of feeling de¬ 
manding, the one a more emotional morality the other more 
persona] and more sympathetic ddtios. 

I shali show in more detail below that most Mahayanist 
doctrines^ though apparently new, have their roots in old Indian 
ideas. But the presence of foreign influences is not to be 
disputed and thero is no difficulty in accounting for them+ 
Gandhara was a Persian provlncfe from 550 to 330 e.c. and in 
the succeeding centnries the north-western parts of India ex¬ 
perienced the invasions and settlements of nmneroua aliens, 
such as Greeks from the Helienisl^c kingdoms which arose after 
Alexander's expedition^ Parthiana, Sakas and Kuahans. Such 
immigrants^ even if they had no culture of thek own, at least 
transported cultnroi, fust as the Turks introduced Idam into 
Europe. Thus whatever ideas were prevalent in Perajaj in the 
Hellenistic kingdoms, or in Central Asia may also have been 
prevalent in north-westem India, where wag Stunted the 
university town of Taxila frequently mentioned in the J4takas 
as a seat of Buddldst learning. The foreignen^ who entered India 
adopted Indian religions^ and probably Eiiddhiam more often 
I Tli^ U pivv«d hy wiiu tad lin by Beifiag»r ioicTiptbn. 
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than MndtiiaiE], for it waa at that time predommAnt and dis* 
posed to OTangelize without ramtug diffioolties as to caste, 

Fojreign infiueiioea stimizlated mythology and imagery. In 
the reliefs of Asoka^e time^ the image of the Btiildba never 
appears, and^ as in the earliest Christian art, the iatention of 
the sculptors Is to illustrate an edifying narrative rather than to 
provide au object of worship- But hi the Gandharan sculptures^ 
which are a branch of Gr^co-Roman art, he is habitually repre¬ 
sented by a figure modelled on the conventional type of Apollo. 
The gods of India were not derived from Greece but they were 
stereotyped under the infiuence of western art to this ejitent 
that familiarity with such figuros os Apollo and Pallas en¬ 
couraged the Hindus to represent their gods and heroes In 
human or quad-human shapes. The infiuence of Greece on 
Indian religion wag not profound x it did not affect the architec¬ 
ture or ritual of lemples and BtiU less thought or doctrine. But 
when Indian religion and especially Buddhism passed into the 
hands of men accustomed to Greek statuary* the inclination 
to venerate definita person alitisa having definite shapes w'as 
strengthened*. 

Persian influence was stronger than Greek. To it are prob¬ 
ably due the many radiant deities who shed thdr beneficent 
gloiy over the Mabayanbt pantheon, as well as the doctrine 
that Bodhisattvaa are emanatious of BuddhaB. The discoveries 
of Stein ^ PeUiot and otheis have shewn that this influenee ex¬ 
tended across Gentral .Asia to China and one of the most 
important t mns in the fortunes of Buddhism was its association 
with a Oentral Asian tribe analogous to the Turks and called 
Kuahana or Yueh-ehih» whose territories lay without aa well as 
within the frontiers of modem India and who borrowed much 
of their culture from Persia and some from the Greeks. Their 
groat king Kanishka is a figure in Buddhist annals second only 
to Aeoka. Unfortunately hia date is still a matter of discussion. 
The majority of scholars place his accesdon about 7S a.d, but 

* I da noL thmlE Hut tMi v^tt li diiproFud hj Uw fnet thit PkEoSjAli And ihs 
H«baljAffU an PAnim Alludf tc lor th^j nJloa All-add to Oted^A. Far thn caq- 

Irmiy -mw KC Sben Koilisv In T.^. 1909 , p. Th| tActa An Thp Ancrinit 
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some put It rather later^. The evidence of niimkm alios ^ad 
of ait indicates that Iw came towards the end of hia dynasty 
rather than at the beginmng and the tradition which makes 
ASvaghosha his contemporaiy ia compatible nith the later date. 

Some writers desorihe Kanishka as the flpecial patron of 
Mahayanism. But the description is of doubtful accuracy. Thu 
style of religious art known as Gandharan flourished in his 
reigik and he convened a connGll which fixed the canon of the 
Sarvastivftdina. This school was reckoned as Hinayani$t and 
though Asvaghosha enjoys general fame m the Far East as a 
Mahayanist doetoti yet hia undoubted writings are not Maha- 
yanist in the strict sense of the word^ But a more omato 
and mytholc^cal form of religion was becoming prevalent and 
perhaps Ea~ushka*s Council arranged some compromise between 
the old and the new. 

After AAvaghoeha comes N^irjuna who may have flourished 
any time between 125 and 200 a,d, A legend whic h makes him 
live for 300 years is not without sigmficancep for he represents a 
movement and a school as much as a personality and if he Caught 
in the second eentuiy A.n. he cannot have been the fminder of 
Alahayanism. Yet he to be the first great name definitely 

connected with it and the ascription to hiin of numerous later 
treatUesp though unwarrantable, shows that his authority was 
sufliojent to s^tmp a work or a dootrine as orthodox Maha- 
yanism. His biographies connect him with the system of ideali&t 
or mhilistio metaphysics expounded in the literatum (for it is 
more than a single ivork) called Prajnlp^amitA, with magical 
practices {by which the power of summoning Bodhisattvas or 
deities is speoially meant) and with the worship of Amltjkbha. 
His teacher Saraha, a foreigner, is said to have been the first 
who taught this worship in India. In this there may be a 
kernel of truth but otherwise the extant accounts of Kag4rjuna 
arc too legendary to permit of historical deductiGns^ He was 
perhaps the first eminent exponent of Mahayanl^t metaphyrdesj 
but the train of thought was not new'^ it was the lesult of 
applying to the external world the same destructive logic which 
Goiama applied to the soul and the result had considerable 
analogies to Sankara's version of the Vedanta. Whether in the 

L Few now Kn wiEer dale u 53 ac. 
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second century the lesd^iis of Buddhism alr^^y identified 
themselves with the aorceiy which demoraiiaed late Indian 
Ifahayanism may be doabt^, but tradition certainly ascribes 
to N4g^una this contipting zniKiure of metaphysics and magic. 

The third century offera a strange blank Ln Indian histoiy. 
little can be said except that the power ol the Kurbans decayed 
and that northern India was probably invaded by Persians and 
Central Asian tribes. The same trouble did not affect southern 
India and it may be that religion and speculation flourished 
there and spread riorthwardSi as certainly happened in later 
times. Many of the greatest Hinda teachers were Dmvidiane 
and at the present day it is in the Dravidian r^otiS' that the 
temples are most splendidj the Brahmans strictest and most 
respected. It may be that this Dravidian influence affected even 
Buddhism in the third century a.d., for Aryadeva the succcesoe 
of Nig^rjuna was a Bout-herner and the legends told of him recall 
certain Dravidian myths, Bodhldharma too came from the 
South and imported into China a form of Buddhism which 
has left no record in India. 


7- 0 / HtTiduism 

In 330 a native Indian dynaaty, the Guptas, came to the 
throne and mangurated a revival of Hinduism. to which religiou 
We must now tum^ To speak of the revival of Hinduism does 
not mean that In the previous period it had been dead or torpid* 
Indeed we know that there was a Hindu reaction against the 
Buddhism of Asoka about 150 n-o. But, on the wholep from 
the time of Asoka onwards Buddhism had been the principal 
religion of India, and before the Gupta era there are hardly any 
records of donations made to Brahmane. Yet during these 
centuries they were not despised or oppressed. They produced 
much literature theLr schools of philosophy and ritual did not 
decay and they gradually made their claim to be the priests 
of India's gods, whoever those gods might The difference 
between the old religion and the new lies in this. The BrAhmonas 
and Upanishada describe practices and doctrinea of conriderablc 

I Mwfoli of tlw FUniiyin* Mtl Mihfibhmta niiaiit bm coiiipM«d during 
thi. pwiwl, bdtb poenu (-wpeebUy Iht Utter) iKIQIUtuig of itzmt*. 
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vsjiety but- Htill all the property of a priTileged cIbeb in a epocial 
region. They do not repre^t popular religion nor the religion 
of India aa a whole. But m the Gupta period Hindubm began 
to do thia. It ia not a syatem like lalam or eren BuddMsm but 
a parliament of religiauBp of which every Indian creed can 
become a member on condition of observing aome simple rules 
of the houae, euoh m respeet for Brahm^e and theorotioal 
acceptance of the Veda. Nothing ia abolished: the ancient ritca 
and texts preserve their myateriotis power and kings perform 
the horse-sacnfice. But aide by side with thiSj deitii^ unknown 
to the Veda riae to the first rank and it is frankly admitted 
that new revdatioiis more suited to the ag^ have been ^ven 
to mankind. 

Art too enters on a new phase. In the early Indian sculptures 
deities are mostly portrayed in human form, but in about the 
first cratury of our era there is seen a tendency to depict them 
with many heads and limbs and this tendency grows stronger 
until in mediseval times it is predominant. It has its origin in 
symbolism. The deity b thonght of as carrying many insignia, 
as pertonning more actions than two hands can indicate; the 
worshipper is taught to think of him as appearing in this shape 
and the artist docs not hesitate to represent it In paint and stone. 

As we have seen, the change which came over Buddhism 
was partly dm to foreign influences and no doubt they affected 
most Indian creeds. But the prodigicus ampMoation of Hindn- 
ism was mainly due to the ahsorptiou of beliefs prevalent in 
Indian districts other than the homes of the ancient Brahmans. 
Thus south Indian religion b charaoteiized when we first know 
it by its emotioiial tone and it resulted in the mediieYal Sivaiatn 
of the Tamil country. In another region, probably in the west, 
grew up the monotheism of the Bhligavatas, which was the 
parent of Vishnu ism. 

Hinduism may be said to fall into four piincipo] divisions 
which are really different religions: the Sm&rtaa or tradition- 
albta, the Sivaites, the Vbhnuitcs and the S^tas. The first, 
who ar& still numerous^ represent the pre baddhist Brahmans. 
They foUow, so far as modem circumstancei^ ficrmit, the ancient 
ritual and are apparent polytheLsts whUo accepting pantheism 
as the higher truth. Viahnuites and Sivaites liowevcr are 
monotheieta in the sense that their minor deities ore not 
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difierent fram the sainte ot Roman and Eastom 
Christianity but their mouotheiflm haa a pantheistic iinge^ 
Neither sect denies the exlitenco of the rival godp but each 
makes ita own deity God, not only in the theiatic but in the 
pantheistic ^nse and regards the other deity as merely an 
iufluontial angeL From time to time the impropriety of thus 
specially deifying one aspect of the univemal spirit made itself 
felt and then Viahnu and Stva were adored in a composite dud 
form or, with the addition of BrahmAt as a trinity* But this 
triad had not great importance and it is a mistake to compare 
it with the Christian trinity* Strong as was the tendency to 
combine and amalgamate deitieSt it was mastered in these 
religions by the desire to have one definite God, personal inas¬ 
much as he can receive and return love, although the Indian 
feeling that God must be aE and in all contmually cansee the 
conceptions called Viflhnti and Siva to transcend the limits of 
petsonality. This feeling is specially clear in the growth of Rftma 
and Krishna worship- Both of these deitioe were originally 
ancient heroes ■ and stories of love and battle ding to them in 
their later phases. Yet for their raepootive devotees each be¬ 
comes God in every aenaei God aa lover of the souIt God as nder 
of the universe and the God of pantheism who is all that esista 
and can exist. 

For some time before and after the begtnnmg of our era, 
north-western India witnessed a great fusion of ideas and Indian i 
PersLan and Greek religion must have been in contact at the 
university town of Ta^dla and many other placee^ Kaehmir 
too, if Bomewhat tcxi secluded to be a m^ting-place of nationSp 
waa a considerable mtcUectual centre. We have not yet 
sufficient documents to enable us to trace the hiatoEy and 
especially the chronology of thought in these regions but we 
cao say that oartain forms of Vishnuism, Sivaism and Buddhism 
were all evolved there and often show features in commoi^ 
Thus in aU we find the idea that the divine nature is manifested 
in four forms or five, if we count the AbsoSute Godhead as 

one of them\ # tt i. j 

1 shaU consider at length below this worehip of Vishnu and 
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Siva and here will tncn^Iy point out that it dider^ from the 
polytheism of the Smftrtaa. In their higher phaae^ all Hindu 
religions agree in teaching some fomi of pantheism^ some 
laying more and some less stress on the personal aspect which 
the deity can assume. But whetms the pantheism of the 
Sm&rtas grew out of the feeling that the many gods of tradition 
must ah be one, the panthemni of the Visi^uites was not 
evolved out of pro-buddhist Brahmanism and is due to the 
conviction that the ono God must be everything. It is Indian 
hut it grew up in some region outside Braimanic iuflqence and 
was accepted hy the Brahmans as a peimissiblo creed, but many 
legends in the Kpiesand Puranas indicate that there was hostility 
between the old-fashioned Brahmans and the worshippers of 
R4ma, Krishna and Siva before the alliance was made. 

3&ktism^ also was not evolved from ancient Brahmanism 
but is difierent in tone from Vishnuism and Sivaism, Whereas 
they start from a movement of thought and spiritual feeling, 
S&ktiam has for its basis certain ancient popular woirehipfl. With 
these it has combined much philosophy and has attempted to 
bring its teaching into conformity with Brahmanism, but yet 
remains somewhat apart. It worships a goddess of many namca 
and forms, who is adored with ecJtual rites and the saciifice 
of animalSp or* when the law permits, of men. It asserts even 
more plainly than Vishnuism that the teaching of the Vedas 
is too difficult for these latter days and even useless, and it 
offers to ita followers new ecrEpturea called Tantraa and new 
eeromonies as all-sufficient. It is true that many HindUB object to 
this sect, which may be compared with the Mormons in America 
or the Skoptsy in Rusaia, and it Is numerous only in certain parts 
of India fespecially Bengal and Assam) but fiince a (section of 
Brahmans patronize it* it must be reckoned aa a phase of Hindu¬ 
ism and even at the present day it is an important phase. 

There are many cults prevalent in Lidia, though not 
recognized as sects, in which the worship of some aboriginal 
deity is accepted in aU its crudeness without much admixture 
of philosophy, the only change being that the deity is described 
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ft form, Lncarofttion or servaiit of some well-known g ^ 
that Brahmans are connected with this woisliip* This ft it o 
absorbing aboriginal superstitions materiaUy lowers the average 
level of creed and ritual. An educated Brahman would laugh 
at the idea that village superstitions can be taken Berjoualy as 
religion but he does not condemn them and, as superetitio^, 
he does not disbelieve in them. It is chiefly owing to t * ^. 
that Hinduism has spread all over India and its treatment of 
men and goda ia cuiiouely parallel. Princes like the Mampura 
of Assam came under Hindu influence and were finally recognised 
as Kehattiyas with an iraaginary pedigree, and on the same 
principle their deities are recognized as forma of Siva or Durga, 
And Siva and Burga themselves were built up in past ages oat 
of aboriginal beliefs, thougb the cement bolding their figuira 
together b Indian thought and philosophy, which aw able to 
see in grotesque rustic godlinga an expression of ^ea. 

Though this is the principal method by which Hind^m 
has been propagated, direct missionary effort has 
wanting, Por instance a large part of Assam was converted by 
the preaching of Vishnaite teachers in the sixteenth century and 
the process still oontinu^^. But on the whole the ndwiona^ 
spirit characterizes Buddhism rather than Hinduism. Buddhist 
missionaries preached their faith, without any political motive, 
wherever they could penetrate. But in such conntries as 
Camboja, Hinduism was primarily the reUgion of the foreign 
settieis and when the political power of the Brahmans began to 
wane, the people embraced Buddhism. Outside lodia it was 
perhaps only in Java and the neighbouring islands that f^du- 
ism (with an admixture of Buddhism) became the rcl^on o 

the natives. . . . , x 

Many features of Hinduism, its atfia<ly though slow conquest 

of India, its extiaordinary vitality and tenacity in rating the 
attacks of Mohammedanism, and its small power of expa^on 
beyond the seas are explained by the fact that it is * of 

Ufe as much as a faith. To bo a Hindu it is not aufficient to 
hold the doctrine of the Bpanishads or ^y other senptures. 
it is necessary to be a member of a Hindu caste and ofaBcrve 
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its i^olatiaTkia, It )t» not- quite coirect to say that one muat 
bo bom a Hindu, ainco Hinduism has grown bjr gradually 
hinduizing the wildeT tribes of India and the process stiU con¬ 
tinues. But a conveft cannot enter the fold by any simple 
ceremony like baptism. The community to w'hieh he belongs 
must adopt Hindu usages and tben it will be recognized as a 
caste, at first of very low standing but in a few generations it 
may rise in the general esteem. A Hindu is bound to his religion 
by almost the same ties that bind him to bis family. Hence the 
strength of Hinduism in India. But such ties are hard to knit 
and Hindniam has no chance of spreading abroad urdees there 
Is a large colony of Hindna surrounded by an appreciatiTe and 
imitatiTe population^, 

fn the contest between Hinduism and Buddhism the former 
owed the victory which it obtained in India, though not in other 
lands, to this assImilariTs social infiuence. The struggle con- 
tinned from the fourth to the ninth century, after which 
Buddhism was clearly defeated and survived only in special 
locabtios. Its final disappearance was duo to the destmetion of 
its remaioing monaateiies by Moslem invaders but this blow was 
fatal only beoause Buddhism was concentrated in its monkhood, 
Innumerable Hindu temples were destroyed, yet Hinduism was 
at no time in danger of extinction. 

The Hindu reaction against Buddhism became apparent 
under the Gupta dynasty but Mahayaiusm in its use of Sanskrit 
and its worsMp of BodfaiBattvas shows the beginnings of the 
same movement. The danger for Buddhism was not persecution 
but tolerance and obliteration of differences, The Guptas were 
not bigots, It was probably in their time that the oldest Puranaa, 
the laws of Manu and the Mahubharata received their final 
form. These are on the whole text-books of fimiirta Hinduism 
and two Gupta monarchs oelebrsted the horse sacrifice. But 
the Mahabhaiata contains several episodes which justify the 
exclusive worship of either Vishnu or Siva, and the aiohitecture 
of the Guptas suggests that they were Vishnuites, They also 
bestowed favours on Buddhism which was uot yet decadent 
for Vflsubandhu and Asanga, who probably lived in the fourth 
century, were constructive thinkers. It is true that their 

* ll !• H[id that is Bums Kiadu ivttktB Immiaii shKibnd in thi! nmuEiilini? 
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adtiitiooH were of the dangerous kind which render an edifice 
top-heavy but their works show vitality and had a wide in¬ 
fluenced The very name of ABouga'a philosophy—Yogiic4rya— 
indioates its affinity to Brahmanic thought, aa do hie doctrinea 
of Alayavjffi&na and Bodhi, which permit him to express in 
Buddhist language the idea that the soial may he illumined by 
the deity. In some eases Hinduism, in others Buddhism^ may 
have played the rwcptivc part but the general result^—namely 
the diminution of differencea between the two—was always the 


same. 

The Hun invasions were unfavourable to religious and inteh 
leotual activity in the north and, just aa in the time of Moahm 
iQToadSr their ravages had mote serious conseqneiices for 
Buddhism than for Hinduism. The great Emperor Haisha 
of whom we know something from Bloa and KsUa^ 
Chuong, became at the end of his life a zealous hut ecleotio 
Buddhist. Yet it is plain from Ffeiian Ohuang^s account that 
at thia time Buddhism was deoadent in moat districts both of 


the north and south* 

This decadence was hastened hy an unfortunate alliance 
with those forms of magic and erotic mysticism which are 
Called S&ktism*. It is difficult to estimate the extent of the 
corruption, for the siDgularity of the evil, a combination 
of the austere and ethical teaching of Gotama with the 
most fantastic form of Hinduism, arrests attention and perhaps 
European acholars have writtos more about it than it de- 
aervoe* It did not touch the Hinayanist churches nor appre¬ 
ciably infect the Buddhism of the Far East, nor even fit would 
seem) Indian Buddhism outside Bengal and Orissa. Unfortu¬ 
nately Magadha, which was both the home and last asylum of 
the faith, was also very near the regions where S&ktism most 
fioumhed. It is, as I have often noticed in these pages, a 
peculiarity of aU Indian sects that in matters of belief they ^ 
not exclusive nor hostile to novelties. When a new idea i^ns 
converts it is the instinct of the older sects te declare that it is 


1 The life mnA writmgs of VMuUodbu miWtmle thfr ttvmMoia from the HJnm 
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compatible with theii teaching or that they have something 
einular and just aa good. It was io this fashion that the Buddhiats 
of Magadha accepted S&ktist and tantric ideas. If Hinduism 
conld summon gods and goddeesea by magical methods, they 
could summon Bodhiasttvas, male and fetmUe, in the same way, 
and these spirits were as good as the gods. In justice it must 
be said that despite distortions and monstrous accretiobs the 
real teaching of Gotama did not entiroly disappear even in 
Magadha and Tibet. 


8. Later Forma of Hinduism 

In the eighth and ninth centuries this degenerate Buddhism 
was exposed to the attacks of the great Hin du ohampiona 
Kum&rila and Sankara, though it probably endured little per¬ 
secution in our sense of the word. Both of them were Sm&rtaa 
or traditionalists and laboured in the cause not of Viahnuium or 
Sivaism but of the ancient Bratunanlc religion, amplified by 
many changes which the ages had brought but holding up aa 
the religious idea! a manhood occupied with ritual observances, 
followed by an old age devoted to philosophy. Sankara was the 
greater of the two and would have a higher place among the 
famous naniefi of the world had not his respect for tradition 
prevented him from asserting the originality which he un¬ 
doubtedly possessed. Yet many remarkable features of hss life 
work, both practical and inteUectuol, are due to umtation of the 
Buddhists and illustrate the dictum that Buddhism did not 
disappear from India^ until Hinduism had absorbed from it all 
the good that it had to offer. »^ankara took Buddhist institu¬ 
tions aa his model in rearranging the ascetic orders of Hinduism, 
and his philoaophy, a rigorously consistent pantheism which 
^ribed all apparent multiplicity and difference to illusion, 
is indebted to Mahayanist speculation. It is remarkable 
that opponents stigmatized him as a Buddhist in disguise 
and his system, though it is one of the most influential lines of 

» la India p»per then m hanOy ui)' BuddlijjtB ndw, The KambhiimtliLii*. 
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thought among educated Hindus, ifl anatheBuatized b-y some 
iheiatio 

Sankara was native of aouthem India. It is not easy to 
combine in one picture the progress of thought in the north and 
aouthp and for the earlier eenturies our information as to the 
Dravidian countries is meagre. Yet they cannot bo otnitfcedj for 
their mfluence on the whole of Iiidia was great. Greeks^ Kushons^ 
Huns, and Mohammedans penetrated into the north but, until 
after the faE of Vijayanagar in 156&j no invader profesfling a 
foreign religion entered the country of the Tamils. Left in peace 
thoY elaborated their own version of curfent theological problems 
and the result spread over India. Buddhism and Jainism also 
flouriBhed in the souths The former was introduced under Asoka 
but apparently ceased to be the dominant religion (if it ever 
was so) in the early centuries of our era. Still oven in the 
eleventh century monasteiioB were built in Myiiora, Jainism had 
a distinguishctl but chequered career in the south- It was power¬ 
ful in the seventh centurj' but subsequently endured considerable 
persecution. It stUJI eatlste and possesses remarkable monuments 
at Sravaua Belgola and elsewhere* 

But the chanujterifitic form of DraViciian religion m an 
emotional theism^ running in the parallel channels of Vishauisin 
and Sivaism and accompanied by humbler but vigorous popular 
Huper$tition$p which reveal the origin of its special temperamout. 
For the frenzied ecstasies of devil dancers (to use a current 
though inaccurat* phrase) are a piimitivo expreaalon of the same 
sentiment which se^ in tho whole w'orld the esultmg energy 
and rhythmic force of Siva. nAnd though the most rigid Brah¬ 
manism stEl flourishes in the Madras Presidency there is audible 
in tho Dravidlan hymns a distinct note of anti-sacerdotaham 
and of belief that every man by hia own efforts can come into 
iromediate contact with the Croat Being whom he worships. 

The Vishnuism and Sivaism of the south go back to the 
early ccDturieti of our cra^ but the chronology is difliciilt-i- In 
both there is a line of poct-saints followed by philosophers and 
teachers and in both a considerablo collection of TanuJ hymns 
estoemed as equivalent to the Veda. Perhaps Sivaism was 
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dominant firet and Vi$hnukm somewhat later but at no epoch 
did either extin^niah the other+ It was the object of Sankara 
to bring these valnable but dangeioua forces, as well as much 
Buddhist doctrine and practice, into harmony with Brahmanism, 

Islam first entered India in 712 but it waa some time hefom 
it passed beyond the frontier pi^vinces and for many centuiica 
it waa too hostile and aggressive to invite imitatioa, hut the 
apectacle of a strong community pledged to the worship of a 
single personal God produced an effect. In the period extending 
from the eighth to the twelfth centuries, in which Buddhkm 
praotioally disappeared and Islam came to the front aa a for¬ 
midable though not irresistible antagonist, the dommant form 
of Hinduism woe that which finds expression in the older 
Puranas, in the temples of Orissa and Khajarao and the Kaill^ 
at EUora. It is the worship of one god, either Siva or Vishnu, 
but a monothmsm adorned with a luxuriant mythology and 
deUgbtuig in the manif sha]>ee which the one deity assumes. 
It freely used the terminology of the S&nkhya bat the first 
place in philosophy belonged to the severe pantheism of 
Sankara which, in contrast to thia riotoua exuberance of legend 
and aoulpinre, sees the highest truth in one Being to whom no 
epithets can bo applied. 

In the next epoch, say the twelfth to the seventeenth 
centuries, Indian thought clearly hankers after theism in the 
western sense and yet never completely acquiesces in it. 
Mythology, if still rampant according to oiir taato, at leaat 
becomoe aubndiuy and more detachable from the auprome 
deity, and thia ddty, if leaa anthropomorphic than Allah or 
Jehovah, ia atal] a being who fovea and helps souls, and th^ 
aonla are eiplained in varying formulaa as being identical with 
hiTYi and yet distinct. 

It can hardly be by chance that aa the Hindna became more 
familiar with Islam their sects grew more definite in doctrine 
and organization eapeciaUy among the Vislmtiitofl who ahowed 
a greater diapodtion to form Beets than the Sivaitea, partly 
because the iiicamatians of Vishnu offer an obvious ground for 
diveiBity. About 1100 a. n.^ the fiiat great Vaishnava sect was 
founded by RAm&duja, He was a native of the Madras country 
and claimed to be the spiritual descendant of the early Tamil 
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In doctrine te eipresaly accsepted the Tiewa of the 
aitojent Bhagavataep whieh had been condemned by Sankara, 
and he afiHrmed the exlstetice of one personal deity commonly 
spoken of as Niriyana or Vftsudeva. 

From the time ot Sankara onwards ne^ly all Hindu theO' 
logians of the first rank expounded their views by wiiting a 
commentary on the Brahma Sfitrae, an aufchoritativo but singu¬ 
larly enigmatic digest of the Upaniahads. Sankara^s doctrine 
may be summarized as absolute monism which holds that 
nothing really exiets but BrabmazL and that Brahman is identical 
with the soul+ All apparent ploraUiy is due to illusioni. Ho 
draw's a distinctiDii between the lower and higher Brahman 
which perhaps may be rendered by God and the Ckwihead. In 
the same sense in which individual souls and matter exists a 
personal God also exists, but the higher truth is that individuality, 
personality and matter are all illusion. But the teaching of 
Ram&nuja rejects the doctrinea that the world is an illusion and 
that there is a distinction between the lower and higher Brahman 
and it affirms that the soul, though of the same substance as 
God and emitted from him rather than created, can obtain bliss 
not in abjiorption but in existence near him^ 

It is reimd these problems that Hindu theology turns. The 
innumerable solutions lock neither boldness nor variety but 
they all try to satisfy both tbe philosopher and the aainfc and 
none achieve both tasks. The system of Sankara is a maat^- 
piece of intellect, despite hia disparagement of reasoning in 
theology, and could inspire a fine piety, as when on his death¬ 
bed he asked forgiveness for having fM^uented temples, since 
by so doing he had seemed to deny that God is everywhere. 
But piety of tiiia kind is unfavourable to public worship and 
even to those religious experiences in which the soul seems to 
have direct contact with God m return for its tribute of faith 
and love. In fact the Advaita pMtoaophy cornitenancea emotional 
theism only aa an imperfect creed and not aa the higheet truth. 
But the existence of all aecta and priesthoods depends on their 
power to satisfy the religious instinct with ceremonial or some 
bettor method of putting the soul in commumcatiou with the 
divine. On tbe other band pantheiflm in India is not a philo¬ 
sophical speculation, it b a habit of mind: it b not enough for 
the Hindu that bb God b lord of aU things; he muet 6c aU 
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things anrf the soul in its ende&vnuT- to roach God miist obtain 
deliverance from the fetters not only of matter but of indi- 
viduality. Hence Hindu theology is in a perpetual oscillation 
illustrated by the discrepant statomenta found side by aide in 
the Bhagavad'gitE and other works. Indian temperament and 
Indian logic want a pantheistic God and a soul which can 
transcend personality, but religious thought and practice imply 
personality both in the soul and in God. All varieties of Vish¬ 
nuism show an effort to reconcile these doable aspirations and 
theories. The theistic view is popular, for without it what would 
become of temples, wor&hippets and priests? But I think that 
the pantheistic view is the real baais of Indian religious thought. 

The qualified monism of Ramanuja fas his system is some¬ 
times called} led to more uncompromising treatment of the 
question and to the affirmatioa of dualism, not the dualutm of 
God and the Devil but the diatinctness of the soul and of matter 
from God. This is the doctrine of Madhva, another southern 
teacher who lived about a century after R&m&nuja and was 
perhaps directly influenced by Islam. But though the logical 
outcome of his teachi ng may appear to be simple theism analogous 
to lelain or Judaism, it does not in practice lead to this result 
but rather to the worship of Krishna. Madhva's sect is atm 
important but even more important b another branch of the 
spiritual family of Ramhauja, starting from Raminaad who 
probably flourished in the fourteenth century^. 

RiraMuja, while in some ways accepting innovations, in¬ 
sisted on the strict observance of caste. Ram&nand abandoned 
this, separated from his sect and removed to Benares. His 
te^hing marks a turning-point in the history of modem 
Hinduism, fl'irstly he held that caste need not prevent a rnan 
from rightly worshipping God and he admitted even Modims 
os members of his community. To this liberality are directly 
traceable the numerous sects combining Hindu with Moham¬ 
medan doctrines, among which the Kabir Panthis and the Sikhs 
ore the moet conspicuous. But it is a singular testimony to the 
tenacity of Hindu ideaa that though many teachers holding 
most diverse opinions have declared there is no caste before 
Gcxl, yet caste has generally reasserted itself among their 
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followers as a social if not as a feligione institiition. The socond 
important point in Rflmiuciaiid^s teaching was tho use of the 
vomaculEii' for reUgious literature. Dra^dian scriptures had 
already been recognized in the south but it is from this time 
that there begins to flow in the north that great stream of 
sacred poetry in Hindi and Bengali which waters tho roots of 
modem popular Hinduism. Among many eminent names which 
have contributed to it, the greatest is Tulai Das who retold the 
Ramayana In Hindi and thus wrote a poem which is little less 
than a Bible for millions in the Ganges ralley^ 

The secta which deriTe from the teaching of RAm^nand 
mostly worship the Supreme Being under the name of RAma. 
Even moFc numerous, especially in the north, are those who usse 
the name of Krishna^ the other great incarnation of Vishnu. 
This worship was orgamaed and extended by the preaching of 
Vallabha and Caitanya (c. 1500} in the valley of the Gangce 
and Bengal^ but was not new. I shall discuss in some detaQ 
below the many elements combined in the complex figure of 
Rrishna but in one way or another he was connected with the 
earliest forms of Vishnuite monotheiam and is the chief flgui^ 
in the Bhagavad-g)t&, ita earliest text-hook. Legend connects 
liim partly with Muttra and partly with we^rtem India butp 
though by no means ignored in aouthem Indlap he does not 
receive there such definite and exclusive adoration as in the 
north r The Krisimaite sects are emotioDalt and their favountc 
doctrine that the relation betw'een God and the soul is typified 
by passionate love has led to dubious moral results- 

This Krishnaite propaganda, which coincided with the Re¬ 
formation in Europei wa^^ tho last great religious movement in 
India, Since that time there has been considerable activity of 
a minor kind. Protests have been raised against abuses and 
existing oommunitLes have undergone changes, such as may be 
seen in the growth of the Sikhs^ but there hag been no general 
or original movement. The absence of auch can be easily ex¬ 
plained by the porgecutions of Aumngzcb and by the invasions 
and internal struggles of the eighteenth eenttny^ At the end^ of 
that coatury Hindmsm was at its lowest but its productive 
power was not destroyed* The deccnmal census never faile to 
record the of new sects and tho sudden growth of others 
which had been obscure and minute. 
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Any liiBtorionJ treatment of Hindimm inevitably makea 
Vishnuism seem mora promment than otlver sectSg for it offers 
mora events to record* But though Sivaism has undergone 
fewer changes and produced fewer great nameej it must not be 
thought of as lifeless or decadent. The tingam is worshipped 
aU ovor India and many of the tnoet celebrated shrines^ such 
aa Benares and Bhubaneahwarj are dedicated to the Lord of 
life and death. The Sivaism of the Tamil country is one of the 
most energetic and progressive forms of modem Hiadnianir hut 
in doctrine it hanlly varies from the ancient standard of the 
Tiruvacagam. 

9 . Eumpmn InJbteTice and Modem. Hinduism 

The small effect of European religioD on Hindnisin is 
remarkable, Islam, though aggressively hostilej yet fused with 
it Lu some sects^ for instance the Sikhs, but such fusions of 
Indian religion and Christianity aa have been noted ^ are micro¬ 
scopic curiosities. European free thought and Deism have not 
fared better, for the Brahmo Samaj which waa founded under 
their inspimtiGn has only 5504 adherents*. In social life there 
has been some change : oaste restrictions, though not abolmhed, 
are evaded by ingenious aubterfuges and there is a growing 
feeling against ehild-miirriiigei Yet were the laws against sail 
and human sacrifice repealed, there are many districts in which 
such practices would not be forbidden by popular sentiment. 

It is easy to explain the insensibility of Hinduism to 
European contact: even Islam had little effect on its stubborn 
vitality, though Islam brought with it settlers and resident 
rulers, ready to make converts by force. But the British have 
shown perfect toleration and are merely sojourners in the land 
who spend their youth and age elsewhere* European exclusive¬ 
ness and Indian ideas about caete alike made it natural to 
regard them as an isolated dasa charged with the business of 
Government but divorced from the intellectual and reUgiotia 
life of other claasea. Previous experience of Modims and other 
invadetB disposed the Brahmans to accept foreigners aa mlera 

» The KAdamm mnd Owt Raqu in Uw K* W. Phurino* ^ m!nitiaii«4 but ev«ii 
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withoat admitting that thfdr cne^s and customs wofo in tho 
least worthy of imitation, Enropean methods of oigamMtion 
and advertiaemont have not however been disdained. 

The laat half century has witnessed a ramarkable revival 
of Hinduism. In the previous decades the meet conspicuous 
force in India, although numeriesUy weak* was the already 
mentioned Brabmo Samaj^ founded by Bam Mohun fioy in 
1&28, But it was colourless and wanting in constructive power* 
Educated opinion, at least in Bengal, seemed to be tending 
towards agnosticisiti and social revolution. This tendency waa 
cbeokfsd by a conservative and ttationalisfc movement, wbioh 
in all ite varied phaaes gave aupport to Indian religion and was 
intolerant of European ideas. It had a politicaJ aide but there 
was nothing disloyal in its main idea, namely, that in the 
inteUeetua) and religious sphere^ where Indian life is most 
intensOi Indian ideas m*ist not decay. No one who has known 
India during the last thirty years can have failed to notice how 
many new temples have been built and how many old ones 
repaired. Almoet alJ the principal sects have founded awxjia- 
tiona to protect and extend their iiiterests by such means as 
dnancdal and administrative organization, the pubUcation of 
periodicalB and other literaturep annual conferences, lectures and 
the foundation of religioufl faousea or quasi-monastic orders. 
Several societies have been founded not r^tricted to any 
parttcidar sect hut with the avowed object of defending and 
promoting atriot Hiuduisra. Among such the mMt unportant 
are, first the Bharat Dhamaa Mohamandala, under the dia- 
tmguished presidency of the Maharais of Darbha^ga: eecondly 
the movement started by Ramaknsluia and Swami Vivekananda 
and adorned by the beautiful life and writings of Sister Nivedita 
(Mias Noble) and thmlly the Theosophical Society under the 
leadership of Mrs Beaant. It is remarkable that Europeausp h 
men and womeup have played a considerable part in this revival. 
All these organizations are influential: the two latter have done 
great $ervice in defending and encouraging HiudiuBmp hut I am 
less Bure of their aaeceasiu mingling Eastern and Westeni ideas 
or in popularizing Hinduism among Europeans. 

Somewhat different, but described by the Census of 1911 aa 
‘'the greatest religious moveiueut in India of the past half 
centmy” is the Ar>^a Samaj, founded iu 1S75 by Swami 
Dayanand, Whereaa the movenionte mentioned above support 
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Saa&tan& Dharms or Orthodox Hindmism in all its tshapes, the 
AryaSomaJ Gima at reform. Its original programniewAe a revival 
of the ancient Vodic reUgioil hut it has since been perceptibly 
modified and tends towards eonciliadng contemporary ortho* 
doxy, for it now prohibits the slaughter of cattle, accords a 
partial recognition to caate, affirms ita belief in karma and 
apparently approves a form of the Yoga philosophy. Though 
it is not yet accepted as a form of orthodox Hinduism, it seems 
probable that concessiotiB on both sides will produce this result 
before long. It niimbera at present only about a quarter of a 
million but is said to be rapidly inereasing, especially in the 
United Provinces and Panjab, and to bo remarkable for the 
eomplotencsa and efficiency of its organixatiOD. It maintains 
missionary colleges, orphanages and schools. Affiliated to it is 
a society for the purification (shuddhi) of Mohammedans, 
Christians and outcasts, that is for turning them into Hindus 
and giving them some la nd of caste. It trould appear that those 
who undergo this purification do not always become members of 
the Samaj but are merged in the ordinary Hindu community 
where they are accepted without opposition if also without 
enthneiasm. 


10 . Change ajid Pennanence in Buddhism 

Thus wc have a record of Indian thought for about 3000 
years. It has directly affected such distant points tm Balkh, 
Java and Japan and it is still Kving and active. But life and 
action mean change and such wide extension in time and space 
implies variety. We talk of converting foreign countries but 
the religion which is transplanted also undergoes conversion or 
else it cannot enter new bnuns and hearfs. Buddhism in 
Ceylon and Japan, Christianity' in Scotland and Russia are not 
the same, although profeeamg to reverence the same teachers 
It is easy to argue tho other way, but it can only be done by 
setting aside os non-essential differences of great prectieia 
importance, EaropcauB are ready enough to admit that Bud 
dhism is changeable and easily corrupted but it is not singular 
in that respect', I doubt if Lhasa and Tantrism are further from 
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th^ te^hing of Gotama than the Papacy^ the Inqumitionj, and 
the religion of t he Gennaii Emperorp from the teaching of Christ. 

A rchgion is the expression of the thoaght of a particular 
age and cannot really be permanent in other ages which have 
other thoughts^ The apparent permanence of Christianity is due 
first to the suppression of much original teaching, such aa 
Christ^fl turning the cheek to the smiter and Paulas belief in the 
coming end of the worlds and secondly to the adoption of new 
social ideaJs which have no place in the New Testamentp such 
as the abolition of slavery and the improved status of women. 

Buddhkm arising out of Brahmanism au^c^ta a comparison 
with Christianity arising out of Judaism^ but the comparison 
breaks down in most points of detail. But there is one real 
resemblancep namely that Buddhism and Christianity have both 
won their greatest triumphs outside the land of their birth. The 
flowers of the mind, if they can bo transplanted at aU, often 
flourish tt-ith speciai vigour on alien soil. Witness the triumphs 
of Islam in the hands of the Turks and Mughals^ the progress 
of Nisstorianisin in Central Asia, and the spread of Manleha^ism 
hi both the East and VV'est outside the limits of Persia. Even 
60 Lemaiam in Tibet and Amidism' in Japan, though scholars 
may regard them as singular perversions^ have mere vitality 
than any branch of Buddhism which hag exiated in India rince 
the seventh century. But even here the parallel with Chriatian 
sects is imperfect. It would be more complafe if Paie^Uic had 
been the centre from which different phases of Chrisrianity 
radiated during some twelve centurieSr for this is the relation 
between Indian and foreign Buddhism. Lanimsm is not the 
teaching of the Buddlia travestied by Ubetans but a late form 
of Indian Buddhism exported to Tibet and modified there in 
some external features (such os eceleolastieat organization and 
art) but not differing greatly in doctrine from Bengali Buddhism 
of the eleventh centiiiy. And even Amldism appears f-o have 
originated not in the For East but in Gaadhara and the adjacent 
land?:iH Thug the many varieties of Buddhism now existing are 
due partly to local colour but even more to the workings of 
the restless Hindu mind which during many centuriea after the 
Christian em continued to invent for it novelties in metaphysics 
and mythology. 

The pTtservAtfen of a very ancient form of Buddhism in 
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Ceylon* is truly remafk&ble^ for if in mmj couutriee Buddlii^ 
ba£ shown itself fluid and protean, it here maoifests a stability 
which can hardly be paralleled except in Judaism. The Sinhalese, 
unlike the Hind us, had no native propensity to speculation. 
They were content to classify, siunmarize and expound the 
teaching of the Pitakas without restating it in the light of their 
own imagination. Whereae the most stable form of Christianity 
is the Church of Borne, which be^^ui by making considerabte 
additions to the doctrine of the New Testament, the meet stable 
form of Buddhism is neither a transformation of the old nor 
a protest against innovation but simply the contLnnation of a 
very ancient seot in strange lands*. ancient Buddhism, like 
Islam which is also ample and stable, is somewhat open to the 
charge of enga^^ng in disputes about trivial deta]ls^ but alike 
in Ceylon, Burma and Siam, It has not only shown remarkable 
persistence but has become a truly national religion^ the glory 
and comfort of those who profeee it. 

11 . Bebirth arid the Nature of the Soul 

The most characteristic doctrine of Indian religion—rarely 
absent in India and imported by Buddhism into all the eountriea 
which it influenced — that called metempsychosis, the trans¬ 
migration of the soul or reiuoamation. The Iasi of these terms 
best expresses Indian, especially Buddhist^ ideas but still the 
usual Sanskrit equivalent, Samsdra, means migration. The body 
breaks up at death but sometblng passes on and migrate to 
another equally transitory tenement. Neither Brahmans nor 
Buddhists seem to contemplate the posaibUity that the human 
Boul may be a temporary manifestation of the Eternal Spirit 
which comes to an end at death—a leaf on a tree or a momentary 
ripple on the water. It is always regarded as paesLug through 
many births, a wave traveramg the ocean. 

Hindu speculation has never passed through the material¬ 
istic phase, and the doctrine that the soul is annihilated at 
death is extremely rai^ in India. Even rarer perhaps is the 

• Tbe Bnddlijjin uf 8iua ud Bnnu ii MDlU>r but tn it im m 
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doctrine that it usuaJly enters on a pennanent ojostenoe, happy 
or othenriae. The idea underlying the tTwaamgration theory is 
that every state whiob wo call oxiatenco must come to an end. 
If the soul can be isolated from all the accidents and accessories 
attaching to it, then there may be a state of permanence and 
peace hut not a state comparable with human existence, however 
enlarged and glorified. But why does not this conviction of 
impennansnce lead to the simpler oonolusion that the en o 
physioa] life is the end of all life? Because the ^dus have an 
equally strong convictioG of continuity! eve^rthing passtt away 
and changes but it is not true to say of anything that it arises 
from not hing ' or passes into nothing. li human organmms lor 
any other organisms) are mere machines, if there is nothing more 
to be said about a corpse than about a smashed watch, them (the 
Uindu thinks) the universe is not continaoufl. Its courinolty 
means for him that there is something which eternally manifests 
itself in perishable forms but does not perish with them any 
more than water when a pitcher is broken or fire that posses 
from the wood it has consumed to fresh fuel. 

These metaphors snggsst that the doctrine of transmigration 
or reincarnation does not promifle what we call personal im¬ 
mortality. I confess that I cannot understand how thereon 
be personality in the ordinary human sense without a body. 
When we think of a friend, we think of a body arid a 
thoughts and feelings, all of them connected with that body 
and many of them conditioned by it. But the immo^ aoul 
is commonly esteemed to be Bomething eqnaUy present m a new 
bom babe, a youth and an old man. If so. it cannot be a 
personality in the ordinary sense, for no one conld recognize the 
spirit of a departed friend, if it is something wWch was pre^t 
in him the day he was bom and difierent from n 

istics which he acquired during life. belief ^ 
recognize our friends in another world assume that these 
chi^teristics are immortal, but it is hard to ^^^d how 
they can be so. especiaUy as it is also assum^ that thm is 
notLg Immortal in a dc«, which possesses affection and 
telligenoep bat that there is eotnetlmig immortal m a new bom 
infant which cannot be said to possess either, 

In one way metempsychosb rmsea insuperable difficulties to 
the survival of personality, for if you become someone else. 
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especiallj an animal, you are no longer youmlf acconiing to 
any ordinary use of language. But one of the principal forms 
taken by the doctrine in India makes a modihed survival 
mtelLgible. For it is held that a new bom child brings with it 
as a reault of actions done in previous lives certain predis¬ 
positions and these after being developed and modified in the 
course of that child's life are transmitted to its ncjct existence* 

As to the method of transmis^on there are various theories, 
for in India the belief in rcineamaiion Is not so much a dogma 
as an instinct kmate in all and only occasionally Justified by. 
philosopbersp not because it was disputed but because they felt^r 
bound to show that their ovm systems were compatible with it. 
One explanation is that given by tiie Vedanta phJloaopby. 
according to which the soul is accompanied iu ita migrations 
by the Sukshin€i^ririi or subtle body, a counterpart of the mortal 
body but tTonspateut and mvisible, though materials The truth 
of this theory, os of all theories respeoting ghosts and spiritfl, 
seems to me a matter for experimental verification, but the 
Ved^ta recognizes that in our experience a pei^nat individual 
existence is always connected with a physical substratmn. 

The Buddhist theory of rebirth ia somewhat different, for 
Buddhism even tn ita later divagations rarely ceased to profess 
belief iu Gotama'e doctrine that there is no such thing as a 
soul—by whieh is meant no such thing as a permanent 
unchanging self or diman. Buddhists are concerned to show 
that transmigration is not inconsistent with th^ denial of 
the dtman. The orJinaiy, and indeed inevitable translation of 
this word by soul leads to misunderstanding for we naturally 
interpret it as meaning that there is nothing which aurvivea 
the death of the body and a fartiori nothing to transmigrateH 
But in reality the denial of the dimmi appliee to the living 
rather than to the dead. It means that in a living man there 
is no permanent, unchangeable entity but only a series of 
mental states, and since human beings, although they have no 
dtman. certainly exist in this present life, the absence of the 
dtman is not in itself an obstacle to belief in a similar life 
after death or before birth. Infancy, youth, age and the state 
immediately after death may form a series of which the 
lost two are as intimately connected as any other two The 
Buddhist teaching is that when men die in whom the desire for 
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another life —aa it oxista in all ^copt aainta then 

which is feally the creator of the world* fashionfl another beings 
conditioned by the character and menta of the being which has 
just come to an end. Ufo ia like fire- its very nature is to bum ita 
fueL When one body dies^ it is as if ono piece of fuel were bumfc- 
the vital process paesea on and reconuiteuces in another and so 
long aa there is desire of life^ the provifiioa of fuel faile not4 
Buddhist doctors have buMed themBeivea with the question 
whether two auccesaive Uvea ore the same man or different men, 
and have illustrated the relationship by varicue iinalogiea of 
tilings which seem to be the same and yet not the same* sue 
aa a child and an adult, milk and curds, or fire which epreads 
from a Lamp and bums down a village, butt hie the Brahmans^ 
they do not discusa w'hy the hypothesis of transmigration is 
necessary. They had the aanio feeUng for the continiuty o 
nature* and more than others they insisted on the principle t a 
everything ha 3 a cause. They birfd that the se.xuai act crea 
the conditions in w'^hich a new life appears but is not an adequate 
cauee for the new life itfSelf. And unless we accept a mate t 
explanation of human nature, thia argument is eound : um^ we 
admit that mind is merely a function of matter, the birth of a 
mind is not explicahle as a mere process of ceU development: 
something pre-ejdstejifc must act upon the oells. 

Europeans in discussing such questions as the nature o ^ e 
soul and immortality are prone to concentrate their att^tion 
On death and neglect the phenomena of birth, which bu } 
equaUy important. For if a soul survives the death _ of this 
complex of celJs wliiefa is called the body* its origin and cv op 
ment must^ according to all analogy, be different from t om o 
the perishahlo body. Orthodos theology deals with the P^^om 
by saying that God creates a new soul every time a c is 
boTTk^ but free discussion usually ignores it and taking an 
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aa aeka what ar& the chance that aay part of hiiri survive 
death. Yet the (jii^tiojiBr what ia destroyed at death and how 
and whyp are closely connected with the qucetiooe what comes 
ijito exiatenoc at birth and how and why. Thjfl second Beries of 
qtiections ia hard enough^ but it haa thin advantage over the 
first that whereaa death abmptly cloe^ the road and we cannot 
follow the 8oq1 one inch on its jonmey i^yondj the portals of 
birth are a less aEisoIute frontier^ We know that every fthM 
has passed through stages in which it could hardly be called 
a child. The earliest phase consists of two cellSp which nnits 
and then proceed to snbdivide and grow. The mystery of the 
process by which they assume a human form is not eirplaiciod 
by scientific or theological phrases. The complete individual is 
oasmedly not contained in the first germ. The microscope cannot 
find it there and to say that it b there potentially, merely 
means that we know the genn will develop in a cert^n way. 
To say that a force b manifestkig itself in the germ and 
fuming the shape which it chooaoe to take or must take 
b also merely a phrase and metaphor, but it seems to me to 
fit the facts^ 

doctiinea of pre-esistenco and tronsmigratioa (hut not^ 
I tMnk, of karma which is purely Indian) are common among 
savages in Africa mid America, nor b their wide difftribution 
etrange. Savages commonly think that the sonl wandem during 
sleep and that a dead man's soul goea somewhere: what more 
natural than to suppose that the aoid of a new bom infant oomes 
tom somewhere? But among civilized peoples such ideas are 
in most oases due to Indian indusnee. In India they seem 


1 « BOmAtMag m ft ctiJd vhioll na-Thtu yf. be so expllillBd, 
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indSgeDoua to the eotl and not imported by the Aryan mTadera, 
for they iu*e not clearly entmolat^ in the Rig Veda, nor formu¬ 
lated before the time of the UpaniahadB^* They were introduced 
hy Buddhiam to the Far Bast and their present® in M&niflhfflism* 
Neoplatoniam, SuGiani and iiitimately in the Jewish KabbaJa 
seems a rivulefc from the same source^ Beosnt research dis¬ 
credits the theory that metempsychods was an important 
feature in the earlier reli^on of Egypt or among the Druids*, 
But it played a prominent part in the philosophy of ^^hagoraa 
and in the Orphic mysteries^ which had some connection with 
Thrace and possibly also with Crete, A few great European 
intellects*—notably Plato and Virgil^—have ipven it undying 
exproasioni bat Europeans as a whole ha™ rejected it with that 
curioufily crude contempt which they ha™ shown until recently 
for Oriental art and Literature. 

Considering how fixed is the belief in immortality among 
Enropeanst or at least the desiie for it* the rarity of a belief 
hi pne-eiistence or transmigratJon is remarkable. But most 
people^s expectation of a future life m b^ed on ora^dng rather 
than on reasoned anticipation. I cannot myself underetand 
how anything that comes into being can be immortal. Such 
immortality is unsupported by a single analogy nor can any 
Instance be quoted of a thing which is known to have had an 

^ TJSje B rilfii A.P . UpL fettifi Tf ol -HUDM^fB uid fafcriELfl tot U HUktterfl of dCBp 
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origin and yet e¥on appani'ntly indeatnictible^. And m ii 
possible to eupposo that the tmiversa m capable of indefinite 
increase by tbe eontinual addition of new and eternal soilLb? 
But these difficulties do not exist for theories which regard the 
soul as Something posting before os well aa after the body* 
truly inunoftio] a parte ante as well a parte post and mani¬ 
festing itself in temporary homes of human or lower abape^ 
Such theories become very various and fall into many ob- 
scunties when they try to define the nature of the eoul and its 
relation to the body, but they avoid what seems to me the con¬ 
tradiction of the created but immortal soul. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis is also interesting as 
affecting the relations of men and animals. T'he popular 
European conception of **tho beaste which perish" w^eahens the 
argumenta for human immortality* For if tbe nimd of a dog 
or chimpanzee contains no element which b immortal« the part 
of the human mind on which the claim to immortality can be 
baaed must be parlously smaU^ since ez kypothesi sensationj 
volitionj desire and the simpler forms of inteUigence are not 
immortal. But in India w'hcre men have more charity and 
more philosophy this diatmctioti is not drawn.' The animating 
principle of menj animais and plants b regarded as one or at 
least simliaTi and oven matter which we consider inanimate^ 
such as water^ is often conaldcnod to possess a soul. But though 
them b ample ivarrant in both Brahmanio and Buddhist litera¬ 
ture for the idea that the sou! may sink from a human to an 
animal form or vice mrsd rise^ and though one sometimes meets 
this belief in modern life*, yet it is not the most prominent 
aspect of metempsychosis in India and the beaiitifuj precept of 
ahim^ or not injuring living things is not. as Europeans 
imagine, founded on the fear of eating one’s grandparents but 
rather on the humane and enlightened feeling that all life b one 
and that mm who devour beasts are not much above the level 
of the beasts who devour one another. The feeling has grow"!!, 
atronger with In the Vedas animal sacrifices are pre*^ 

scribed and they are even now used in the wonsbip of some 

* The ^biMnkiil bn h*hl3y «d»pttm;L App*rt'fltij Oie-y hnvb i» 
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deities. In the Epics the eating of meat is mentioned. But 
the dootiine that it is wrong to take animal life was definite!j 
adopted by BuddhiBin and gained strength with it* diffumoDi 
One obvious objection to all theories of rebirth is that we 
do not remember our previous ejostences and that, if they ore 
connected by no thread of memory, they are for all practica! 
puipoeee the exLatencos of different people. But this want of 
memory affects not ouly past existences but the early phases 
of this existence. Does any ono deny his existence as an infant 
or embryo because he cannot remember And if a wrong 
could be done to an infant the effects of which would not be 
felt for twenty years^ could it be said to be no concern of the 
infant because the person w^ho will suffer in twenty years tiine 
will have no recollection that he waa that infant? And comiDon 
opinion in Eastern Aeia^ not without occasional confirmation 
from Europe^ denies the proposition that we cannot remember 
our former lives and asserts that those w*ho take any pains to 
sharpen their spiritual faculties con remember them. The 
evidence for such recollection aeenis to me bettor than the 
evidence for most apirituaiiatic phenomena*^ 

Another objection cornea from the facta of heredity^ On the 
whole we resemble our parents and ancestors in mind as w'ell 
as in body, A child often seems to E)e an obvious product of 
ita parents and not a being come from outside and jErom another 
life. This objection of course applies equally to the creation 
theory. If the soul is created by an act of God, there seems to 
be no reason w^hy it should be like tbc parents# or;h if be eaus^ 
it to bfc like them, he is made reaponsibie for sending children 
into the world with vicious natures. On the ether hand if 
paxenta bterally make a child, mind as well as body, there 
seems to be no reason why children should ever be unlike their 
parents^ or brothers and aistora unlike one anothcTp as they 

* Or min, whfln 1 wjik* up io tbe moroiTUg 1 «n WPlwifliiii uf mj idi-litity 
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undoubtedly are. An Indian would eaj that a soul^ 

fleekmg rebirth oarriee with it coitam poteutialitiea of good and 
evil and can obtain etnbodinient only in a fanuly offering the 
neoessary conditions. Hence to some extent it ia natural that 
the child siioold be Like ite parents. But the soul seeking re¬ 
birth is not completely fixed in form and stiff: it is hajnperDd 
and limited by the resulte of its previous life, but in many 
respects it may be flexible and free, ready to VMy in reepouae 
to its new enviromnenti 

But there is a psychologic&l and temperfunental objection 
to the doctrine of rebirth, which goes to the root of the matterp 
Love of life and the deaire to find a field of activity are bo strong 
in most Europeans that it might be supposed that a theoiy 
offering an endless vista of new activities and new chances would 
be acceptable. But ea a luLe Europeans who diseii^ the question 
say that they do not relish this prospect. They may be willing 
to struggle until death» but they wish for repose—conscious 
repose of course—afterwazxls. The idea that one just dead has 
not entered into his rest, but is begfuning another life with 
similar etrugglea and fleeting succcssesp similar sorrows and 
disappoiatments, is not aatiafying and is abnoet shocking^ We 
do not like it, and not to Mke any particiilar view about the 
destinies of the soul is generally»but most tUogioally^ considered 
a reason for rejecting it*. 


12 . 


It must not however be supposed that Hindus Uke the 
prospect of transmigration. On the contrary from the time of 
the Upanishads and the Buddha to the present day their 
religious ideal corresponding to salvation is emancipation and 

^ 1 M tho wm4 mmt mantj far but BudiUutti utd qUun migbi 
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deliverance^ deliverance from rebirtli and from the bondage of 
deeiro which bringa about rebirth. Now all Indian theories as 
to the nature of tranamigration are in some way connected with 
the idea of KafiMt that is the power of deedfi done in past 

fe Tia tgnCaa tO OOHditioil Of 6T6tl tO CIBflte flltUTB C3tifltCDC6S> 

ETeiy deed done, whether good or bad, affects the ebaracter of 
the doer for a loDg while, bo that to tise * metaphor, the soul 
awaitiog rebirth b&e a special shape, which is of its own making, 
and it can find re^mboditaent only in a fonn into which that 
shape can squeeze. 

These views of rebirth and karma have a moral value, for 
they teach that what a man gets depends on what he is or 
makes himself to bo, and they avoid the difficulty of supposing 
that a benevolent creator can have given his creatures only one 
life with sue h strange and unmerited disproportion m their lots. 
Or^nary frfk in the Bast hope that a life of virtue will secure 
them another life as happy beinga on earth or perhaps in some 
beavon which, though not eternal, will still be limg. But for 
many the higher ideal is renunciation of the world and a life 
of contemplative asceticism which will accumulate no karma so 
that after death the soul will pass not to another birth but to 
some higher and more mysterious state which is beyond birth 
and death. It is the prevalence of views like this which has 
given both Hinduism and Buddhiam the reputation of being 
pessimistic and unpractical. 

It is generally assumed that those are bad epithets, but are 
they not applicable to Christian teaching? Modem and medlevrf 
Christianity—as witness many popular hymns—regerda this 
world as vain and transitory, a vale of tears and tribulation, a 
troubled sea through whose waves we must pass before we reach 
our rest. And choira'aing, though without much conviction, 
that it is weary waiting here. This language seemfl justiaed by 
the Gospels and Epistlat. It is true that some utterances of 
Christ suggest that happiness is to be found in a simple and 
natural life of friendliness and love, but on the whole both he 
and St Paul teach that the world U evil or at least spoiled and 
distorted * to become a happy world it must be somehow remade 
aidCnsfigured by the second coming of Christ^The desirus 
and ambitions which are the motive power of modem Europe 
are, if not wrong, at least vain and do not even seek for true 
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psac© and bappineis. UJc© Indian taacliara, the early Chnatiaii;) 
^od to create a right temper ralber than to cbongo aociat 
insdttitions. They bade maatera and alavee treat one another 
with kindness and respect, hut they did not attempt to abolish 
slavery, 

Indian thought docis not really go much further in p^al* 
mism than Christianity, but its pessimism is inteUectnal rather 
than, emotional. He who understands the nature of the sool 
its auoc^ve hves cannot regard any single life as of great 
importance in itself, though its consequences for the future may 

momentous, and though he will not say that life is not worth 
living. Reiterated declarations that all existence is suffering do, it 
is true, seem to destroy all prospect of happiness and all motive 
for effort, hut the mono accurate statement is, in the words of 
the Buddha himself, that all clinging to physical existence 
involves suffering. The earliest Buddhist texts teach that when 
this dinging and craving cease, a feeling of freedom and happi- 
takes their place and later Buddhism treated it^ lf to 
visions of paradise as freely as Christianity. Many forms of 
Hinduitsm teach that the soul releaeod from the body can enjoy 
eternal bliss in the presence of God and even those severer 
philoeophera who do not admit that the released soul is a 
personality in any human sense have no doubt of its happiness. 

The opposition is not so much between Indian thought 
^d the New Testament, for both of them teach that bliss 
is attainahio but not by satisfying deaira. The fundameuta] 
contrast is rather between both India and the New Testament 
on tho on© hand and on the other the rooted conviction of 
European laeea*, however much Christian orthodoxy may dis¬ 
guise their expression of it, that this world is alldmponant This 
conviction Bnds egression not only in the avowed piirauit of 
pleasure and ambition but in such sayings os tiiat the best 
religion b Ihc one which docs most good and such ideals as 
«df*realization or the full development of one's nature and 
powers. Europeans as a rule have on inuate dbliko and mbtruat 
of the doctnne that the world b vain or iiiireal. They can accord 
some sympathy to a dying man who see* in due peispective the 
unimportance of hb post life or to a poet who under the starry 
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h&avens cjui miikB felt the anialljie^ of man ?vfld hiB earth. But 
such thoughta are comddered perBiifiBibl'e oaly aa retrospeota^ not 
as priiiQiplefl of life: you may say that your labour baa amount-ed 
to nothing, but not that labour is vain. Though monasteries and 
monka still exist, tho great majority of Europeana mstinctively 
disbelieve in asootlcifimi the contemplative life and contempt of 
the world: they havo no love for a phUosoplifir who rejects the 
idea of progress and is not satis fiod with on ideal consisting in 
movement towards an unknown goal. They demand a religion 
wbicb theoretically justifies the etrenuouH life. All this is a 
matter of temperament and the tomperaiiient is so common t hat 
it needs no explanation ■ What needs explanation is father the 
other temperament which rejects this world as uiteatlsfactory 
and sots up another ideals Miotber sphero^ another standard of 
values. This ideal and standard are not entirely peculiar to 
India but certainly they are understood and honoured there 
more than elsewhere. They are professodi as I have already 
observed, hy Christianity, hut even the New Testament is not 
free from the idea that saints are having a bad time now hut 
will hereafter enjoy a triumph, parlouely like the exubenuice of 
the wicked in this world. The Far East too has its unworidiy side 
whichj thoogh harmoniring Vpitb Euddhisnii is native* In many 
w^aya the Chinese are as materiabstic as EuropeanSi but through¬ 
out the long history of their art and Utemture, t here has always 
been a school, ckar^voiced if small, which has sung and pursued 
the joys of the hermit, the dweller among trees and mountains 
who finds nature and his own thoughts an all-sufficient source 
of contmual happiness. But the Indian ideal, though it often 
includes the pleasures of communion with nature, difFera from 
most forms of the Chinese and Christian idea! inasmuch as it 
assumes the renUty of certain religious experiences and treats 
them as the eubstance and occiipation of the highest Ufe* We 
are disposed to describe these experiences os trances or ymonsi 
names wddeh generally mean something morbid or hypnotic* But 
in India their validity is unquestioned and they ore not con¬ 
sidered morbid. The sensual scheming life of the world is eick 
and ailing; the rapture of contemplation is the true and healthy 
life of tlie soul. More than that it Is the type and forctasto of 
a liigher existence compared ^rith which this world is worthless 
or rather nothing at aU. This view luia been held m India for 
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ne&rly three thoueaad jeeie: it hae beez) confimted bj the 
experience of men whose writings testify to their inteUectuAl 
power and haa commanded the respect of the maeeee. It must 
command onr respect too, oven if it ie contrary to our tempera- 
ment, for it ie the persiatetit ideal of a great nation and cannot 
he explained away as haUncinatiDn or charlatamem. It is alliad 
to the experiences of European mystica of whom St Teresa is a 
strikiDg example, though less eaintlj persoos, each as Walt 
Whitman and J. A. Symonds, might also bo cited. Of such 
mysricism William James said "the exietence of mystical states 
absolntefy oTorthrows the pretension of non-mystieal states to 
be the sole and ultimate dictators of what wo may belieTe’^." 

These mysricol states ore commonly described as meditation 
but they ktclnde not merely peaceful contemplatioa but ecstatlo 
rapture. They are sometimes explained as union with Brahman*, 
the absorption of the soul in God, or its feeling that it is one 
with him. But this is certainly not the only explanation of 
ecstasy giren in India, for it is recognized as real and beneSoent 
by Buddhists and Jains. The same rapture, the name eense of 
omniscience and of ability to comprehend the scheme of things, 
the some peace and freedom are experienced by both theistio 
and non-theistic saots, just as they have also been 
by Christian mystics. The etperienoee are real but they do not 
depend on the presence of any specif deity, though they may 
be coloured by the theological views of individual thinkers’. 
The earliest Buddhist texts make right rapture {saminA samAdhi} 
the end and crown of the eight-fold path but offer no explanation 
of it. They suggest that it is something wrought by the mind 
for itself Hod without the co-operation or infnaip n of any external 

influence. 
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Indian ideas about the destiny of the soul are 
equally important views about its nature. I will not presume to 

* Faritiits oj Experientt, ]». 4£7. TIu ubiptH coqtaiui muy AriUno: 
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Bay what is the defitution of the sold in European philosophy but 
in the of popular religion it undoubtedly tnofiJ'is that 

wtudh remainfl when a body ifl arbitrarily abstracted from a 
human personalityi witboirt enquiring bow much of that person¬ 
ality ia thinkable without a in atonal gubstratum. Tbifi popular 
soul ittcludea mindp perception and desire and often no attempt 
is lUEide to distinguish it from them. But in India it is ao dis¬ 
tinguished. The soul (atman or puruaha} ftJW the mind and 
senses; they are its ingtrumenta rather than parts of it. Sights 
for instance^ serves as the spectacles of the soul, and the other 
senses and even the mind (manas) which is an intoU^tual 
are also iostrumenta. I£ we talk of a soiil passing from death 
to another birth, thia according to most Hindus is a soul 
accOMpanied by its baggage of mind and senses^ a subtle body 
indeedk but still gaseous not spiritual. But what is the soul by 
itself? When an English poet sings of death that it is ""^Only 
the sleep eternal in an et^nal night*" or a Greek poet calls it 
aTift^va vttmoi' wo feci fch&t they are denying im^ 

mortality* But Indian divines maintain that deep sleep is one 
of the etates in which the soul approaches nearest to God ^ that 
it is a state of bliss, and is unconscious not becauee consciouanesa 
is suspended but because no objeota are presented to it. Even 
higher than dreamless sleep is another condition known simply 
aa the fourth atatc^, the others being waking, dream-sleep and 
dreamless sleep. In this fourth state thought is one with the 
object of thought and, knowledge being perfect, there erista no 
Gontrast between knowledge and ignorance. AU this sounds 
strange to mtxiem Europe. We are apt to say that dreamless 
sleep is simply unconsciousness^ and that the so-called fourth 
state ifl imaginary or unmeaning. But to follow even popular 
speculation in India it ia neccasary to grasp this truth, or 
asaomptioD, that when discursive thought ceases, when the 
mind and the sensea aro no longer active, the remilt is not 
unconsciousness equivalent to non-existence hut the highest 
and purest state of the soul, in which, rising above thought and 
feeling, it enjoys the untrammelled blUs of its own nature*. 

* Turfy* or cttitiTth*-^ 

« Tti'llnn* Iran! wU ■»«« BTrn in e»rly timo# that irUfh * tUI# be 

i*g»r4ea H equiTalent to Hr, Ar. Up. n. 4. 13; Clmd. Up. Tin. ii. 1. 

• “The tdn ie not whflllj ttcmugf! Europren phibwophy. S» the pewgi! tram 
the Phaeih quoted by Sir AUmd Lyell- "Tban^t ii beet when the mind k ^tlmnd 
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If these TiewB sotmd mysterious snd fanciful, I would ask 
th<^ Soropeans who beliere in the immortality of the soul what, 
in their opinion, surviTss death. The brain, the nerves and the 
sense organs obviously decay: the soul, you may say, is not a 
product of them, but when they or© destroyed or even injured, 
perceptive and intellectua] processes are inhibited and apparently 
rendered impossible. Must not that which lives for ever 1», as the 
Hindus think, independent of tfao^ght and of sense-unpicesjonsT 

I have observed in my reading that Suropean pt^osophers 
ore more ready to talk about soul and spirit than to dcSne them ^ 
and the some la true of Indian philosophers. The word most 
corjnonly rendered by soul is dtman* but no one definitlan can 
be given for iv for some hold that the soul is idenUeal with the 
Universal Spirit, others that it ts merely of tho same nature, still 
others that there are innumerable souls unereate and eternal, 
while the Buddhists deny the exiatonce of a soul in toto. But 
most Hindus who beheve in the existence of an ktman or sou! 
agree in thinking that it is the real self and essence of ail human 
beings (or for that mattor of other beings}: that it is eternal 
d jjflrte ante and a parte post: that it is not subject to variation 
but passes unchanged from one birth to another: that youth 
and age, joy and sorrow, and all the accidents of human life 
are affections, not so much of the soul as of the envelopes and 
limitations which surround it daring tfe pilgrimage; that the 
soul, if it can be released and disengaged from these envelope, 
is in itself knowledge and bliss, knowledge meaning the im¬ 
mediate and intuitive knowledge of Cfod. A proper compie- 
hension of this point of view win make us chary of labelling 
Indian thought as pesamistic on the ground that it promises 
the soul something which we are inclined to coll nnoonscious- 
ness. 

In studymg oriental religioos sympathy and a desire to 
agree if posable ore the first requisites. For instance, ho who 

Into Jvemlf tsA noao oi thaw thingt ttoubla ber-^etther Mimdi am n^ta nor 
p*in oor uf pluiiuv—wben ^ bw m littb •• potiibfe to do vitb tba body Mid 

h^a Ito bodUy HfUH or bnL It jupEfidi^ m.itaT ^ 

> Hr BrwUay (Appuanitet and Rvditg. p. 4ftS) wy* “Spirit ia a Tmity e( tbo 
iiijfc&irold ia wbidj tbo ectemaiity of tiia awnifold hu nttcily ceaMd." Thi* pnoa 
to mo oria (rt tbs sua in whub Mr BtaiUay** tbnnBbt lliaiii w intcr^tina affinitT 
to iDiUsn tbousht. “ 

t Bat slso •qHHUBOt ptcflulUL. 
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sAys of a certain idea] “thi# meana annihilatioD and I da not 
like it*' ifl os the wrong way. The dght way is to ascertain what 
many of our most intelligent brothers mean by the cessation 
of mental activity and why it ia for them an ideal. 


14. Fesnmism and RenuTtciaiion 

Eut the charge of pesaimiam against Eastern religiona b ao 
important that we mnat consider other aspects of it, for thongh 
the charge is wrong, it is wrong only becaime those who bring it 
do not use quite the right word. And indeed it would be hard to 
find the right word in a European language. The temperament 
and theory described as pessimism are Europeazin They imply an 
attitude of revolt, a right to judge and grumble. Why did the 
Deity make something out of nothing? What was his object? 
But this ia not the attitude of Eastern thought: it genemlly holds 
that we cannot imagme nothing: that the world process ia with- 
out beginning or end and that man must learn how to make the 
best of it. 

The Far East purged Buddhi^ of much of its pessimism. 
There we see that the First Truth about eaSeiing h little more 
than an admisaion of the-existence of evilp which alJ religions 
and common mrm admit. Eiri] ceases in the samt: nirvana in 
this life is perfect happinei^. And though striving for the material 
improvement of the world is not held up coiLspicuously as an 
ideal in the Buddhist script uree (or for that matter in the New 
Testament)} yet it lb never hinted that good effort Is vain. 
A king should bo a good king, 

Benunciation is a great w^ord in the reUgioEia of both Europe 
and Asia, but in Europe it is almost active. Except to advanced 
mystics, it means abandoning a natural attitude and deliberately 
spuming another which it is difficult to main tain. Something 
siinilar ia found in India in the legenda of those ascetics who 
triumphed over the flesh antd they become very goda in powor^. 
But it is also a common view in the East that he who renouncea 
ambition and passion is not atrugglmg against the world and 
the devil but simply leading a natural life» His pasd.oiis indeed 

* EnVL wb«a h>W cUm diapi*y tli* tortorta whiak biftict on their 

bodies, obic4t I ihiclc nal to ibaw peauzuMe thej mdt^ but ■£iiiply 
Hut ptmuTv BJid mUkjb to them. 
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obey his will &ad do not wander here and there according to 
their but his temperament is one of acqni^cence not 

resistance. He takes his place among the men, beasts and plants 
around him atid ceasing to struggle finds that bis own sou] con¬ 
tains happiness in itself. 

Most Europeans consider man as the centre and lord of the 
world or, if they ore very relipous, as its Tice-regent under God. 
He may kill or otherwise maltreat animals for his pleasure or 
convenience: his task is to subdue the forees of nature: nature 
b subservient to him and to his dcstini^: without man nature 
is meaningless. Much the same view was held by the ancient 
Greeks and in a less acute form by the Jews and Romans. 
Swinburne's line 

Glory to mao in the for man is the nvister of things 

b overbold for professing Chrbtianfl but it expreasca both the 
modem scientific sentiment and the ancient Hollemc sentiment. 

But such a line of poetry would I think be impossible in 
India or in any country to the East of it. There man is thought 
of as a part of nature not its centre or master^. Above him are 
formidable hosts of deities and spirits^ and oven European 
engineers cannot subdue the genii of the fiood and typhoon: 
below but etill not separated from him arc the varioua tribes of 
biids and beasts. A good man does not klO them for pleasure 
nor eat flesh, and even those whose aspirations to virtue are 
modest treat animals as humble brethren rather than as 
lower creatures over whom they have dominion by divine 
cominand. 

Thb attitude is illustrated by Chine!^ and Japanese art. In 
architecture, thb art mokes it a principle that paJacee and 
temples should not doniinatB a Landi^pc but flt into it and 
adapt their lines to it^ featimss. For the painterj^ flowers and 
animals form a sufficient picture by themselves and ore not felt 
to be inadequate because man b absent. Portraits are frequent 
but a common form of European composition, namely a group 
of figures subordinated to a principal one. though not unknown 
IS eomparativoly rare. 

How scanty are the records of great men in India I Great 

L Thtf metunt nf bumu dignity Wtm iteonj^ unaq^ iIk curly Btldaiufti. T1i$y 
(or Kine: KOt* oi tbeml b^ld an arlut it lupciflt^r to « god {or m vc ^uld ny 
to m AS£tl) K\d thml: 4 god rADiiDt acLtar tkn p&th 4f »d¥Hllaa and beoomo U 1 trIitL 
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buildings attract attention but who knows tbo names of the 
aDcbitscte who planned them or the kin^ who paid for tbemf 
Wo are not quite sure of the date o£ Kllid4sa» the Indian Shako- 
spearep and though the doctrines of Saokara, Kabir^ and Nlnak 
still flourish, it ts with diffioulty that the antiquary collects 
from the meagre legends clinging to their names a few facts for 
their biographies. And Kings and Emperors, a class who in 
Europe count on being remembered if not esteemed after 
death, fare even worae. The laborious research of Europeans 
has ehoam that Asoka and Hareha were gr^at monarcbs. Their 
own countrymen merely say “once upon a time there was a 
king and recount some trivial story. 

In fact, Hindus have a very weak historical sense. In this 
they are not wholly wrong, for Europeans undoubtedly exaggerate 
the historical treatment of thought and art*-- In science, moet 
students want to know what ig certain in theory and lisaful in 
practice, not what were the discarded hypotheses and mperfect 
instrumenta of the past. In literature, when the actors and 
audience ate really interested, the date of Shakespeare and even 
the authorahip of the play cease to be important*. In the same 
way Hindus want to know whether doctrines and speculations 
are tme, whether a man can make use of tnom tn his own 
religiotis experiences and aapiratiotts* They care little for the 
date, authorship, unity and textual accuracy of the Bhagavad' 
gitft. They simply ask, is it true* what can 1 get from iti The 
European critic, who expects nothing of the sort from the work, 
racks his brains to know who isrote it and when, who touched 
it up and why ? 

The Hindus are sJao Indifferent to the past because they do 
not recogni^ that the history of the worlds the whole coamio 

' Ct Bonaqiwi, Afford Ledvu*, 1&12, p. 78. *'Hiiitof7 If ^ h^btM fwm d 
MpfififlDM- imapnH* d pn y ooDitdcriitlv -dEsgraft of b^tng or trueneas Tho dwjttfnl 
ci 1 13 QTOCt* caiwo^ uii&l^EELAtlO vitb ths cctnplotc of 

th,& vkM miQiJ* of «■(, orr of nJiflkm. Tb© gre*t thingn wliLch m ia 

thDnuelTH. bo«M iritMii lb* umUT* ooiLtmgOttt or mocribed bj mOifc doabthd 
AHumptiaiu of kufght to tbit «tor or Umt oa Uw luatoriciJ thn itcidjr of 

ChrifttiMiity k tb* itudy oJ * worid fHperkqc*^ tb* to indiTidiiMli 

of « &Iun in it« d*™lopili«lt U ■ prtib3*m (or Khokrt wbw wooUi^nm, tbo^h 
of oonkdrxubffi bnmkfl Lnbenct, m& be of eupi^me Importacee." 

* Tbe Cbinftw eritio Bmvh Ho wha Uted ia tbe uxih oeciuir of ™ erm hM: 
^'la Art tb* teiml ftccaeot fcoi raodjoni !!*▼« ijn pkMi" Tiui k oimotij the lodkaa 
Tieir of mli^OlL 
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process, has any meaning or value. In mmt departments of 
Indian thought^ great or the conception of or 

purpose is absent^ and if the European reader thinks this a 
grave lacuna^ let him ask himself whether satisfice! love has any 
TtfXa?. For Elindua the world is endless repetition not a progress 
towards an end. Creation has rarely the sense whieli it bears 
for Europeans. An infinite number of times the nniverse has 
collapsed in flaming or watery min, eeons of quioBOenoe follow 
the coUap^ and then the Deity (he has done it an infinite 
number of times) cmita again from himj^lf worlds and souls of 
the same old kind. But though^ oa I have said before^ all 
varieties of tlioologioal opinion may be found in India, he is 
usually repre^nted as moved by some reproductive impulse 
rather than as executing a plan. Sankara says boldly that no 
motive can bo attributed to Godi because he being perfect can 
desire no addition to his parfeetionj, so that his creative activity 
is mere exuberaneop Uko the sport of young princes^ who take 
exercise though they are not obliged to do so. 

Such views are dletastcfid to Europeans. Our vanily 
impels us to invent ejiplanatioDs of tho Universe which make 
our oAvn exJat^cc important and significant. Nor doea 
European science altogether support the Indian doctrine of 
periodicity. It hai^ theories as to the probable origin of the 
sohir system and othor similar systems, but it points to the 
conclusion that the Umvciso as a whole is not appreciably 
affected by the growth ar decay of its parte, whereas Indian 
imagination thinks of universal cataclysms and recurring 
pcricMls of qnic^cenoe in which nothing whatever remains 
except the undifferentiated divine apiiit. 

Western ethics gencraUy aim at teaching a man how to actr 
Eastern ethica at forming a character. A good character will 
no doubt act rightly when circumstaucca require action, but he 
need not seek occasioris for action, he may even avoid thcDOt and 
in India the passionless sage is still in popular esteem superior 
to warriors^ etatesmen and scientiste. 

15. Emtem PolyiJkei:^m 

Different as India and China aro^ they agree m this that in 
order not to misapprehend thdr religious condition we must make 
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our miadBi with a now set of relationa. The i*eiatlonfl of 

FeligiDD to phjlowphy, to ethicS;^ and to the state^ os well as the 
relatioits of different religiaiie to one another^ are not the same 
as in Europe. China and India are pagan, a word which I 
depreoato if it is imder^stood to imply infeiiori^ btit which if 
ufl^ in a desctiptive and respectful sense is very uBefol. 
Chriatianity md Islam are organised religions. They say (or 
mthor their several sect* say) that they each not only possess 
the truth but that pJI other creeds and rites are wrong. But 
paganiem is not organized: it rarely presents anything like a 
church united under one head: still more rarely does it condemn 
or interfere with other religiona unless attacked first. Buddhism 
stands between the two classes. Like Chriatianitiy and Lslam it 
profe^^ to teach the only true law, but unlike them it is 
esceedingly tolerant and many Buddhists slao worebip Hindu 
or Chinese gods^ 

Popidar religion in India and China is certainly polytheistic, 
yet if one uses this word in cont^t to the monotheism of Idam 
and of I^testontiism the antithcflla is unfust, for the polytheist 
docs not believe in many creators and rulers o£ the world, in 
many AUabs or Jehovahs, but he considers that them are many 
epirituaS beings, with different spheres and powers, to the most 
appropriate of whom he addresses his petitions. Poljrtheism and 
imago-worship lie under an unmerited stigma in EuJope» Wo 
generally ueaume that to believe in one God is obvioudy better, 
LnteUectuaUy and ethically, than to believe in many. Yet 
Trinitarian icligioix$ escape being polytbeistie only by jugglmg 
with wordSj and if Hmdus and Chinese are polytheists so are the 
Roman and Oriental Churches, for there is no real distinctioD 
betw^een praying to the Madonna, Saints and Angels^ and pro¬ 
pitiating minor deities. William James^ has pointed out that 
polytheism is not theoretically absurd and is practically the 
religion of many Europeans. I n some ways it is more intcUigihle 
and reasonable than monotheism. For If there is only one 
personal God, I do not ujidoreUnd how anything that can be 
called a person can he so expanded as to be capable of hearing 
and oiiswering the prayers of the ivhole world. Anything euS' 
eeptible of such extension must be more than a person* Is it 

1 Thi Ve^iies */ Sxpfrmix^ pp. mnd A Plm(i4ik 
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not at equally reasonable to ansume that there are many 
apiiits^ or many &ba|>ee taten by the auperpenional world epirit, 
with which the soul can get into touch ? 

The womhip of iMages cannot be reecEsuneniled without 
quabfication, for it aeemM to require artiste capable of making 
a worthy reprceeutation of the diTine. And it muat bo ootifcA$ed 
that many figures in Indian temples, ench oa the statues of Kfili, 
seem repubnYe or grotesque^ though a Hindu might say that 
none of them are so strange in idea or so horrible in appearance 
OB the crucifiz. But the claim of the iconoclast from the times 
of the Old Testament onwards that he woraMpa a spirit whereas 
others worship wcx>d and atone is true only of the lowest phaaea 
of religion I, if there. Hindu theologjans distinguisb di fferent 

lands of or ways in w'hioh God descends into the world : 

among them are inoamationB like Krishna^ the presence of God 
in the human heart and his presence in a eymbol or Image (ared). 
It may be difiBeul t to decide how far the symbol and the spirit 
are kept aeparate either in ttie East or in Europe, but no one 
can attend a great car-festiYal in aonthem Tndift or the feast of 
Du.rg§ in Bengal without feeling and in some measure sharing 
the ecstasy and enthusiasm of the crowd. It is an mthusiasm 
snob as may he eyoked in oritical t^mes by a king or a flag, and 
as the fl^ may do duty for the king and aH that he stands for^ 
so may the image do duty for the deity. 


16, The. Bsamvogance of Hinduism 

What I have just said applies to India rather than to China 
and so do the obseryations which follow. India Is the most 
religious country in the world. The percentage of people who 
literally make religion their chief husincss, who sacrifice to it 
money and life itaeH (for religious suicide is not extinct), is far 
greater than elsewhere. Eussia^ probably oomos next but the 
other nations fall behind by a long interyal. Hatter of fact 
respcctablo people—Quncse os well os Europeans—call thb 
attitude extrayagance and it eometimea deseryes the name, for 
since there b no one creed or criterion in India, all sorts of 

* Ami In SodilB Uw Mfl maU whi&S pnmmhm wtnUan and lUlEiliK 
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aboriginal or decadent superatitioaB command the respect due 
to the name of religion. 

This extravagance ia both mteilectiial and moraJ^ No story 
too extraordinary to be told of Hindn gods. They are the 
magicians of the universe who sport with the forces of nature 
as easily as a conjuror in a bazaar does tiioks with a handful of 
balls. But though the average Hindu would be shocked to hear 
the Puranas described as idle taJes^ yet he does not make his 
creed depend on their accTiracy, aa many m Europe make 
Christianity depend on miraelee^ The value of truth in religion 
is rated higher in India than in Europe but it is not Justorieol 
truth. The Hindu approaches his sacred literature somewhat in 
the spirit in which we approach 30ton and Ban to . The beauty 
and value of such poems is dear* The question whether they 
are aceurate reporta of facta seams irrelevant. Mtndue bdiove 
in progruflsive revelation. Uany Tantraa and Vishnuite works 
profess to be better suited to the present age than the Vedas^ 
and iannmerable treatbea in the vernacular are commonly 
accepted aa scripture. 

Scriptures in India^ are thought of as words not writing?iH 
It is the sacred sound not a sacred book which is venerated* 
They are leamt by oral transmissioa and it is rare to see a book 
used in religious services. LMagrums accompanied by letters and 
a few words are credits with magical powerS;^ hut still tsntiic 
spdls are things to be recited rather than written. This view 
of scripture makes the hearer unciriticsJ. The ordinary layman 
hears parta of a sacred book recited and probably admires what 
he understands, but he has no means of judging of a book as 
a wholOp especiaUy of its coherency and consistenoy. 

The moral extravagance of Hinduism is more serious. It is 
kept in chock by the ^neral conviction that aacetickm, or at 
least temperance, charity and self-effacement are the indispens- 
^ able outward idgus of leligiairrtJtjFstill among the great religions 
of the world there is none which countenances so many hysterical^ 
immoral and cruel rites. A literary example wUl illustrate the 
position. It is taken from the drama Mfidhava and Milatl 
written about A.u,, but the incidents of the plot might 
happen in any native state to-day, if European supervision were 
removed. In it M4dhava, a young Brahman, surprises a priest 

^ fhln qI cavne, doH not Apply to E^uddMaiH in CbtOA, JapAn mnd Hbat, 
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of the goddesa CliiiDmid4 who is about to immolate Malati. 
He kills the priest and apparently the other obaracters consider 
his conduct natural and not sacrilegious. But it iB not suggested 
that either the police or any ecclesiastical authority ought to 
prevent humau aaerihccs^ and the reason why Madhava was 
able to save his beloved from death was that he had gone to 
the uncanny spot where such rites were performed to make an 
oSering of human Sesh to demons, 
r In Buddhism religion and the moral law are identified, but 
not In Hinduism, Br&hmanieal literature contnms beautiful 
moral sayings, especially about unaelfishnefiB and eeU-rcstmint, 
but the greatest popular gods such oa Vishnu and Siva are not 
identified with the moral law. They are super-moral and the 
God of philoaophy^ who u all things^ is also above good and evil. 
The aim of the pfiiloeophio sauit b not so much to choose the 
i good and eschew evil as to draw nearer to God by rudng above 
^ both. 

Indian literature as a whole ha^ a strong ethical and didactic 
fiavour^ yet the great philoeophic and reUgloas systems coneem 
themselves little with ethics. They discuss the natiue of the 
external world and other metaphysical questions which seem to 
ua faamBy religious: they clearly foci a peoufiar interest in 
defining the r&Mtion of tha soul to God, but they rarely aak 
why should I be good or what ia the sanction of morality. They 
are concerned less with an than with ignonmee: virtue m 
indispensable^ but without knowli^ge it is useless. 


17 . The Hindu and Buddhist Scriptures 

The history and critidam of Hindu and Buddhkt scriptures 
naturally occupy some space b this work, but two general 
remarks may bo made here. Fmt, the oldest seripturca are 
almost without exception compUations, that b codections of 
utterances banded down by tradition and arranged by later 
generations in some form which gives them apparent unity. 
Thus tho Rig Veda is obviously on anthology of hymns and 
some three thousand years later tho Grouth or sacred book of 
the Sikhs was compiled on the same principle. It consists of 
poems by Nonok, Kabir and many other writem but b treated 
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with respect as a coatinuouB and cormLatent 

nevdatioiL The BraJiinana$ and Upajmhads aro not such obyioufl 
compilations jet on oaieful inspection th^ dder^ oties will be 
fotmd to be nothing eke. Thus the Brihad Aiany&ka Upanisbad^ 
though pofisessing coosidcinabJe coherencjr k not only a oollec- 
don of such philosophic: views as comaoaendad tbeniselvea to the 
doctors of the TaittMya school, but is formed by the union of 
three such ooUections. Each of the first two collections ends 
w^jth a list of the teachers who banded it dowm and the third 
is openly ealied a supplemcnL Ono long passagep the dialogue 
between Y^jnsvalkya and hia wifop is incorporated in both the 
first and the second collection. Thus our te^ct represents the 
period when the Taittiriyas brought their philosophic thoughta 
together in a complete fonUp but that period w^os preceded by 
another in which slightly dilfercnt schools each had their own 
collection and for some time before this the vaiious maxims and 
dialogues must haTO bc^n current sepaxately. Since the con¬ 
versation between Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi occunj in almost 
the same form in two coUectionSg it probably once existed ai^ 
an independent piece. 

In Buddhist literature the composite and tertiary character 
of the Sutta Pi taka is equally plain. The various Nlkayos are 
confessedly collections of discourses. The two older ones seem 
dominated by the dedre to bring before the reader the image of 
the Buddha pleaching: the Samyutta and Anguttara emphasize 
the doctrine rather than the teacher and arrange much the aame 
matter under new headjxiga. But it m clear that in whatever 
fonn the various aennonSp dialogues and dissertations appear, 
that form h not priinary but presupposes compilers dealing with 
an oral tradition alre^y stereotyped in language. For long 
passages $ueh os the tract on morality and the description of 
progress in the religious life occur in several dkeouraes and the 
amount of matter common to different Sutias and Nikayas is 
surprising. Thus nearly the whole of the long Sutta doscribing 
the Bnddhak last days and death*, w'hioh at first sight Boema 
to be a connected narrative somewhat different from other 
Suttaa, is found scattered in other parts of the Canon. 

1 TEiia is oot tnieol tho naon modern n|i4iuiib*di whJtoh tm oEl^ slicrt tmLtlam 
ip«cisl!r written to fJtol * psftivuiar deity or dootriofi. 

■ MsJisp^fimbbiiu rattL B« tbe isMe of to Rby^ 

DarifUi^fi tfisibilAticin, of fJtf 7^ 
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Tbod ottr oldwti bexts whether Brahiuanic or Buddhiet nre 
oditiodH and codihcationaj perhaps ampMeatioDj^ of a cotiaider- 
ably older ora] toaobing. They cannot be treated as persona] 
documents dmilar to the Koran or the Epistles of Paul. 

The works of middle antiquity such as the Epics, Puranas, 
and Mahayoziist sutras were also not produced by one author. 
Many of them e:iiet in more than one iMon^on and they usually 
consist of a nucleus enveloped and sometLEnes itself aHecied by 
additions which may exceed the oHgmal matter in bulk. The 
Mab&hb&raU and PTaja&p4ramit& are not hooks in the European 
sense: we cannot give a date or a table of contents for the bust 
editionthey each represent a body of literature whose com¬ 
position extended over a long period. As time goes on, hietoiy 
naturaUy grows dearer and literary personalities become more 
distinctn yet the later Puranae are not attributed to human 
authors and were susceptible of interpolatjon even in recent 
times. Thus the story of Geneds has been incorporated in the 
Bhaviahya Puranap apparently after Protestant misdonarios had 
begun to preach in India. 

The other point to which I would draw attention m the 
importance of relatively modem works* which supersede the 
older scriptures, especially in Hinduism. This phenomenon £$ 
common in many countries, for only a few books such as the 
Bbagavad-git&, the Gospels and the sayings of Confucius have 
a portion of the etemsl and univeisal sufficient to outlast the 
wear and tear of a thousand years. Vedic Hteratnre Is far from 
being discredited in India, though some Tautnis say openly that 
it ia nselees. It ctiU has a place in ritual and U appealed to by 
reforming sects. But to see Hinduism in proper perspective we 
must rememb^ that from the time of the Euddba till now* the 
composition of religious literatum in India has been almost un¬ 
interrupted and that aUtioet every centuiy has produced works 
accepted by some sect as infallible scripture. For most Viah- 
nuites the Bhagavad-g^til is the beginmng of sacred litemture 
and the Nkifiyanlya* la also held in high esteem! the pbiloeophy 
of each sect is usually determined by a commentary on the 
Brahma Sutras: the Bhagavata Pnrana {perhaps in a vernacular 

^ Mseb Ibflnmv ii tnwot the wiDiii editicKLial tbfr Via>y4«ad Un MAMvwtn. 
Tb«e Uato prodiMBcl by & pfDQw Sjit af coUBctioa tud at 

* IaXUf put of MkhihMniA X£L 
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paraphrase) and the Baiuayaita of Tulsi Das are probably the 
favourite reading of the laity and for devotional purposee may 
be supplemented by a coUeetion of hynina snob aa the Nam- 
ghosha^ copies of wbiDh actually receive homage in Assam. The 
average man—even the average priest-—regards all these as 
sacred works without troubling himself with distiiiictions as to 
j^ruii and smtUi^ and the and Upani&bada are hardly 

within bia horizon. 

In respect of sacred Uterature Buddhism is mom conserva¬ 
tive than Hinduism, or to put it another way, has heen leas 
productive in the last fifteen hundred years. The Hinayanista 
are like thnae Protestant sects which atill profess not to go 
beyond the Bible. The monks read the Abhidhamma and the 
laity the Suttas, though perhaps both are dispoecd t-o use extracts 
and compeudiums rather than the fuU ancient texts. Among 
the Mahayauists the ancient Vtnaya and Nikayas exist only as 
literary euriodties. The former is superseded by modem 
manuals p the latter by Mahayanist Sutras such as the Lotus and 
the Happy Land^ which arc however of respectable antiquity. 
As in India, each sect selects rather arbitnuily a few books for 
its own use, without condemning others but also without 
according to them the formal recognition received by the Old 
and New Testaments among Christians. 

No Asiatic country possesses so large a portion of the critical 
spirit as China. The educated Chinese, however much they may 
venerate their clasdcs, think of them as we think of the master¬ 
pieces of Greek literature* as texts which may contain ^vrong 
readings, interpolation b and tacunao, which ow^e whatever 
authority they possess to the labours of the scholars who 
coDected, arrang^ and corrected them. This attitude is to some 
extent the r^uJt of the attempt made by the First Emperor 
about 200 B.C. to destroy the classical literature and to its 
riibsequent laborious reatoFatiou* At a time w'hcn the Indjana 
regarded the Veda as a verbal revelation, oertain and divine in 
eveiy Byllablo, the Chinese were painfully recovering and re- 
piecing their ancient chronicles and poems from imperfect 
manuscripts and fallible memori(». The process obliged them to 
enquire at every step whether the t4exts which they examined 
were genuine and complete: to admit that they might he 
defective or paraphrases of a difficult original. Hence the 
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Chinese haT* sotJnd prmeiples of criticism unknown to the 
Hindus and Ui disouesing the date of an ancient work or the 
probabiUtf of an alleged historical event they generally use 
aiguments which a European acholar can accept. 

Chinese litcTatnxe has a strong ethical and political flavour 
which tempered the extJ'avagsnee id Imported Indian ideas. 
Most Chinese By&tems assert more or less plainly that right 
conduct is conduct in harmony with the laws of the State and 
the Umverse. 

18 ^ Aloraliiy and IFtfi 

It is dangerous to make sweeping statements about the huge 
frtAjaa of Indian litemture, but I tliink that moat Buddhist and 
Brahman ic systems assume that Tnorality is merely a means of 
obtaitiLng happiness^ and is not obedience to a categorical ini' 
perstive or to the will of God. Morality is by inference raised to 
the status of a cosmic law^ becauKO evil deeds wiU infallibly bring 
evil consequences to the doer in this life or in another. But it 
is not commonly spoken of os such a Saw. The usual point of 
view^ is that man desires happiness and for this morality ia a 
necessary though insuflicient preparation. But there may be 
higher states which cazinot be expresfcd in terms of happiness^ 

The will receives more attention in European philosophy 
than in Indian^ whether Buddhist or BrahmaniCp which both 
regard it not as a separate kind of activity but as a form of 
thought. As such it is not neglected in Buddhist psyehology: 
will, desire and struggle are recognized as good provided their 
object is goodp a point overlooked by those who accuse Buddhism 
of preaching inaction^. 

Schopenhauer's doctrine that wH] ii? the essential fact in the 
universe and in life may appear to have anologicB to Indian 
thought: it would He easy for instance to quote pasaages from 
the Pitokafl showing that iajjhd. thirat, craving or deriro^ is the 

I Tb^gh EDropv3.d religkiQf meuiS duty to Uodt tbey do vx- 

ehtrlB tiao pttmilt cS luppiAB: o.g. WustmindteT 8hort*T COtedikin {1&17]1, Qdh. 
dvi K “ Wtxi u cbidf i!nid of mtkat A. Man^i ebiet end b io gUtrify God 
Uj DtiJoj him ntet." 

* Ml* Rbjs DfcTids bu brought out tbo iinporUJMa ^ tlw will lur BuddhiMt 
Mk* in HTpml wciiSr Soe J.RA-S. IS^, 47 md Buddki^, pp^ 221 S, Sw 
Nik. L^fCKrngood^wnplBQf Boddhlctri^inutothoneninljindi^^^ 
of coitinnas Out wilL 
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fomj whicL matea md reroAke® the worW, But eucb stAtementA 
mmt be taken aa generalisations respecrting the world as it m 
rather than as implying theories of ita origin p for though tankd 
IB a link in the chain of canaationj it is not regarded aa an 
ultimate principle more than any other link but b made to 
depend on fee lin g. The of the V^ed&nta is not eo much 

the affirmation of the will to live ae the iUusion that we have 
a real e^datonce apart from Brahman p and the Bame may be Bald 
of Ahamk&ra in the S^nkhya philosophy. It ia the principle of 
egoism and individnalityt but ita essence is not so much self- 
assertion as the mistalcen idea that this m mine^ that I am happy 
or unhappy. 

There is a question much debated in Eoropean philosophy 
but little aigued iu Indiap namely the freedom of the wilt. The 
active European feeling the obligation and the diflScuItie^ of 
morality is perplexcxl by the doubt whether he really ha^ the 
power to act aa he wishes* This problem has not much troubled 
the Hindus and rightly, as I think. For if the human will is 
not free, what does freedom mean? What example of freedom 
can be quoted with which to contrast the supposed non-freedom 
of the will? If in fact it b from the will that our notion of 
freedom is derived^ b it not unreaBonable to say that the wiU 
b not freot Absolute beedom in the sonao of something regu- 
lated by no laws b unthinkable. When a thing is conditioned 
by external causes it b dependent. When it b couditjoned by 
internal eauses which are part of its own nature, it is free. No 
other freedom b known. An Indian w^ould say that a man's 
nature b limited by Karma. Some minda are incapable of the 
higher forms of virtue and wisdom, just m some bodies are 
incapable of athletic feats. But within the limits of hb own 
nature a human being b free. Indian theology b not much 
hampered by the mad doctrine that God has predestined some 
soiib to damnation^ nor by the idea of Fate, except in so far 
as Karma is Fate. It is Fate in the sense that Karma inherited 
from a previous birth is a store of rewards and punishments 
w‘liiob rouflt be enjoyed or endor^, but it differs from Pate 
because we arc all the time maMng our own karma and deter¬ 
mining the character of our next birth. 

The older UpaiUBhads bint at a doctrine analogous to that 
of Kant, namely that man b bound and conditioned in so far as 
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hc^ LB a part of the world of phenomena but free iu so far os tfao 
$elf within him in idontioakl with the diTine self which is the 
creator of ail bonds and oondltiona. Thus tho KauahitaH Upani- 
shad? "^He it is who eausea the man whom he will lead 
upwardfl from these worlds to do good works and He it is who 
causes the man whom he will lead downwarils to do evO works. 
He is the guardian of the workh He the ruler of the world, 
He ifi the Lord of the world and He is myself.” Here the last 
words destroy the apparent determinism of the first part of the 
sentence. And aimxlarly the Ch&ndogj'a Upanialiad says. '"They 
w'ho depart henoe without haYing known the Seif and those true 
desires, for them tliere is no freedom in all worlds. But they 
who depart hence after knowing the Self and thoee true desires, 
for thorn there is freedom in all worlds®/^ 

Early Buddhist literature asserts uncompromisingly that 
every state of coaMiousness haa a cause and in one of his 
earliest discourses the Buddha argues that the Skandhss. 
including mental states^ cannot be the Self because we have not 
free will to make them exactly what we choose®. But through¬ 
out his ethical teaching it is I think assumed that, subject to 
the law of karrna^ conscious action is equivalent to ^porLtoneouB 
action^ Good mental states can be made to grow and bod mental 
states to decrease until the stage Lb reached when the saint 
knows that he is free. It may perhaps be thought that t he early 
Buddhists did not reali?^ the consequences of applying their 
doctrine of causation to psychology and hence never fac^ the 
possibility of determinism. But determinism, fatalism, and the 
uselessness of effort formed part of the porMloxical teaching of 
Mokkhali Gosala reported in the Pitakas and therefore well 
known. If ncitheir the Jains nor the Buddhists allowed them- 
solvea to be embamissed by such denials of free will, the 
inference is that in some matters at least the Hindus had 
strong common sense and declined to accept any view which 
takes away from man the reaponBihility and lordship of his 
own soul* 

^ K&iuh. Up UL S. 

* The an? nMmjfcMm. CbiniL Up. 0. L—C. 

* Ahing. L a. E.ff. AjilButtn (Dig. Nik. %. adfTL.} TOiid hn^t ohtiiiiwj tha 
myxi ol truth, kA.d hfi D£^L hecn m jwnifiidei, Tli4 <dxiHc;[iuiit diitortSiia of uiiad: cMde 
higber ilAt€Sfl impertaibJ^. 
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19 . The Origin of Evil 

The reader will have gathered from what precedes that 
Hioduism ha^ UtUe room for the Devils Buddhis^m being essen¬ 
tially ij] ethical system recognl^ the import^ce of the Tempter 
or Mhrap but stiii Mara is not an evil spirit who bag spoilt a good 
world. In Huiduism, whether pantheistic or polytheistic, there 
is even lese disposition to personify evil in one figure, and most 
Indian religious systems are disposed to think of the imperfec¬ 
tions of the world as suffering rather than as sin. 

Yet the existence of evil is the chief reason for the existence 
of religion, at least of such religions as promise salvation, and 
the explanation of evil is the chief problem of aU rdigiens and 
philosophies, and the problem which they aU alike are con¬ 
spicuously unsuccessful in solvings I can assign no reason for 
rejecting as tmtenabie the idea that the uitimate reality may be 
a duality—a good and an evil ^irft — or even a plnmlity^, but 
still it is unthinkable for me and X believe for most minds. If 
there are two uitimate beings, either they must be complementary 
and necessary one to the other, in which case it seems to me 
more correct to describe them as two aspects of one being, or if 
they are quite separate, my mind postulates (but I do not know 
why) a third being who is the cause of them both. 

The problem of evil ia not quite the same for Endian and 
European pantheists. The European pantheist holds that since 
God is all things or in all thin^, evil is only eomet hing viewed 
out of due perspective! that the world would he seen to be 
perfect^ if it could be seen as a whole, or that evil will be elimi¬ 
nated in the course of devdopment. But he cannot evpMu why 
the paitiat view of the world which human beings are obliged 
to take shows the exbteuce uf obvious evil. The Hindus think 
that it ia possihle and better for the soul to leave the vain show 
of the world and find peace in union with God, They ore there¬ 
fore not concerned to prove that the world is good, although they 
cannot explain why God allows it to exist. The Upanishada 

^ Bat rU ffHienJ fttal4iaeiitR mb<mt KiiirdiuBiD vd limbla to . Tbe ttvii 

•puit in ^ {chApe. L And LX) comm yeiy 

DHr tbn DvtiL 

*■ 1 amn nndfitiloJid. th^i the imEnodiAta rulitj u m dEulitv or plnjvJitj imd tb&t 
tlw on* ipljit m*y Appiriu \n m^ny itApas. 
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cont^ some mytks and p&rablea about the introduction of evil 
but they do not say that a naturally good world waa spoilt ^ They 
rather imply that incr&adng complexity involi^es the mcrease of 
evil m well ea of good^ This is ako the ground thought of the 
Agga5ha Suttap the Buddhist GenesiB (Dig. Nik. xxvu.)- 

[ think that the substance of much Indian pantheism—late 
Buddhist b& well as Brahmanic—is that the world, the soul and 
God {the three terms being pmcrticolly t he same) have two modes 
of existence: one of repose and blisa^ the other of struggle and 
trouble. Of these the first mcxle is the better and it is only by 
mistake’ that the eternal spiiit adopts the latter. But both the 
mistake and the correction of it are being eternally repeated. 
Such a formulation of the Advaita phUosophy would no doubt 
be regarded in India as whoUy unorthodox. Yet orthodoxy 
admits that the existence of the world is due to the coexistence 
of MAy& {illufiion) with Brahman (spirit) and also eta tea that 
the task of the soul is to pass beyond M^y& to Brahman, if 
this is BO, there is either a real duality {Brahman and MAy^) or 
ebe M4y& is an aspect of Braliman, but an aspect which the 
soul should transcend and avoid, and for whose existence ho 
reason w hatover is given. The more theistic forms of Indian 
religion, whether Sivaate or Vishnuite, tend to regard mdividusl 
souls and matter os eternal. By the help of God souls can 
obtain release from matter. But hem again there ia no explana¬ 
tion why the soul is contaminated by matter or ignorance. 

It is clearly illogical to condemn the Infinite as bad or a 
mistake. Buddhism is perhaps sometimes open to this charge 
because on account of its exceedingly cautious language about 
nirvana it fails to set it up os a reality contrasted with the 
world of suffering. But many varieties of Indian religion do 

* OOiid Uju V. 1. 2, Bit Af. Up. L 3. In tho Piivuntfii wu do hvmr a| 

B or b faU Jrom koavMjSQ UCiiJcigonB la fall of dua in Chripliui 

ttu?oloK]f. Soult fenVTf rLB-timlly qidinuted kitOUrkd^ hut thu ijom lojqe rriKin 
bocoiiin limlUvJ «ocl ubHmred. » thnl u cuMaufy to the wul the 

riffhl W*y, Hum the gnund ideB Beraa lo be mi thmi auy lieviJ hu ipollt the Borid 
bnl Uwt igurdwe* ii matmaxf for the world procM*, (or oihrrwka mAfiktnd wwuld 

me with Ood Bod ihere WQUld bfr l» WuiM. S« Schimaer, Inirod^ lo fAe Pd^a- 
fdfjti, pp, mnd 

* Thfl ^tBpBlhB Brihmw bw a timooi bgwid (rt. ]. a s fS.) in whiuh the 

CHAtar idnjtfl th*t hn msde eril by mwthke mzid nuitat tbam. la Lha 

KknkA of Oan^Apidm, £. ID it ia HtnAlly teidt tBByn ymjk 

■AjmnnhiiAh fVAyAm. 
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emphadcatly point to the infinite reality behind and beyond 
M&y&. It is only Mliyfi- winch \m uasatiafactory becaii^ it la 
partial. 

Another attempt to make the Universe intelligiblo regards 
it aa an el:emal rhythm playing and pulsing outwards from spirit 
to matter (pravritti) and then backwards and inwards from 
matter to epirit (airvritti). This idea seems implied by Sankara's 
view that creation is eimUar to the sportive impiilsoBof exuberant 
youth and the Bhagavad-gita is familiar with prawriHi and 
nirvriUij but the double character of the rhythm is emphaaixed 
most clearly in ^kta treatises. Ordinary Hinduisni concen* 
trates its attention on the process of liberation and return to 
Brahmanr but the Tantras recognize and consecrate both move- 
mentSf the outward throbbing stream of energy and enjoyment 
(bhukti) and the calm returning flow of liberation and peace. 
Both arc happineas* but the wise understand that the active 
outward movement is right and happy only up to a certain point 
and under certain reatriotions. 

That great poet Tulsi Das hints at an explanation of the 
creation or of God's expatiidon of himself which will perhaps 
commend itself to Europeans more than moat Indian ideas, 
namely that the bhse enjoyed by God and the souls whom he 
lovcti is greater than the bliss of solitary divinity^. 


20 . Church and Stale 

I will now turn to smother pointy namely the relations of 
Church and State. These are simplest in Buddhism^ which 
teaches that the truth is one, that all men otigbt to follow it and 
that all good longs should honour and encourage it. This is also 
the Christian position but Buddhism has almost always been 
tolerant and has hardly ever countenanced the doctiine that 

* H& dM nut aay mrprfwJy and it i^qnirw wvfnl in loilift 

wtkvn kt if held itningly thAi God bdng jmiect cazmot odd to hu Uin irt pvr- 
iKUoa by eieatin^; inyUiin#. Coidpw Owt#, xnx. L3—IS: 

Non pQf ft «ib di beiie ■cquid^D^ 

cb' nOcQ mft pernli& Ida ■plradem 

potew n4pt«!Qdcddo dlz: nilwIfttA 
In lUft etranlti di Icmpo ruOTA:, 

fpiir d' Ogp^ kUtfo e<»mpr¥ndcr. camiF I puHim, 
m' ftpctvd in nddFi aidcir ]' eilfitnd ftldom. 
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error ahoulcl be suppressed by forced Buddhism does not o[aim 
tyo cover tho whole deld of raligioii as uudeirstood in Europe: if 
people like to propitiate spirits in the hope of obtaining wealth 
and OFopSt pennite them to do so. In Japan and Tibet 
Buddhism has played a mote secular role than in other countrieSi 
analogoita to tho struggles of the medheval European ohuruh 
for temporal authority^ In Japan the great monasteriea yerj 
nearly became the ehief military oa well ae the chief political 
power and this danger was averted only by the deatruction of 
Hieizan and other large eatablishment^ in the sixteenth eentuiy. 
What was prevented in Japan did actually happen in Tibet, for 
the monasteries became atronger than any of the competing 
secular factions and the principal sect set up an eccledastioal 
govemmont singularly like the Papacy^ In southern countries, 
such as Burma and Ceylon, Buddhkm made no attempt to 
interfere in pohtios. This aloofness is particularly remarkable in 
Siam and Cambojar where state fedtivalB are usually conducted 
by Brahmans not by Buddhist eoclesiasticB. In Siam^ as 
formerly in BurmSp the king being a Buddhist is in some way^ 
tho head of tho Church, He may reform Jax dbeipUne or in- 
correct observances^ hut apparently not of his own authority 
but merely as an executive power enforcing the opinion of the 
higher clergy* 

Buddhism and Hindiusm both have fhe idea that the monk 
or priest is a person who in virtue of ordination or birth lives 
on a Idgher level than others. He may teach and do good but 
irrespective of that it is the duty of the laity to support the 
priesthood. This doctrine is preached by Hinduism in a stronger 
form than by Buddhism. The intellectual superionty of tho 
Brahmans as a caste was stifficiontly real fo ensure ita acceptanen 
and in politics they had the good sense to rule by servings to be 
ministcTs and not kinp. In theory and to a considerable extent 
in practice, the Brahmans and their gods are not an imperiutn 
in imperio but an imperiiiin super imjioium. The position was 
possible only because^ unlike the Papacy and unMke the Lamas 
of 'Dbet, they had no Pope and no hierarchy. They produced no 
&'Bcckets or Hildebrands and no Inquisition. They did not 
quarrel with science but monopohited it. 

In India kings are expected to maintain the priesthood and 

^ tiitory Qf Japu fiad ilbiL oaeni tam^ 
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the texsapl^ yet Hinduism rarely asaumes the form of a state 
religiou^ nor does it admit, as state rsligions generally haTe to 
admits that the soctiiar arm has a co-ordinate jurisdiction In 
ecclefliaatioal matters. Yet it affecta eveiy department of social 
life and a Hindu who breaks with it loses hie social statna. 
Hindu deities are rarely tribal gods like Athene of Athena or 
the gods of Mr Kiplijig and the German Emperor. There ane 
thoueanda of ahrinea specially favoured by a divine presence but 
the worshippers think oi that presence not aa the protector of a 
race nr city hut aa a special mamfestatioa of a imiversal though 
often invisible power. The conquoote of Mohammedaita and 
ChrL&tianfl are not interpreted as meamng that the gods of 
Hindomm bare eucemnbed to alien dcitjos^ 

The viewB prevalent in China and Japan as to the relations 
of Churoh and State are almost the antipodes of those described. 
In tboeo countiiee it is the hmndly dissembled theory of the official 
world that religion is a department of government and that there 
should be regulations for gods and worahip, just as there are 
for minietera and etiquette. If wo say that religion is identified 
with the govemmont in Tibet and forme an impenwiw jwpcf 
fm^seriiim in India^ we may compare ite position in the Far Eaet 
to native atatea nnder British rule. There is no interference 
with creeds provided they respect ethical and social conventions: 
interesting doctrinefl and rites are appreciated: the Govermnent 
accepts and rewards the loyal eo-operation of the Buddhist and! 
Taoiat priesthocKls but maintainfl the right to restrict their 
activity should it take a wrong political turn or should an e^cee- 
sive increase in the number of monks seem a public danger. The 
Chinese Imperial Government successfully claiined the strangest 
powers of ecclesiastioal discipline, since it promoted and degraded 
not Only priesta but deitiesr In both China and Japan there has 
often been a strong current of feeling in the official classes 
against Buddhism but on the other hand it often bad the support 
of both emperors and people, and princea not infrequently joined 
the clergy, especially when it was desirable for them to live tn 
redrement. Confucianism and Shintoism, which ate ethical and 
ceremonial rather than doctrinal, have been in the past to some 
eictent a law to the governments of China and Japan, or mors 
accurately on aspect of those governments. But for many oen* 

1 Tbew lie Mcaft ««ptia€i*, tff* mMiimt Ounboji, tlw Sikhi olad; tb# Mmth^ 
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tunes Far statesmen have ninely regardod Buddhism 

and Taoiam aa more than intercating and legitimate actiriticap 
to be encouragGd and regulated like educational and sicientibe 
in8titutioit3. 

21 , Public UTid OeremonifU 

In no point doce Kinduiam differ from western religions more 
than in Ita publio worship and^ m spite of much that is stHkiug 
and intereatiug^ the comparison is not to the adyautage of India. 
It b true that temple worship is not bo important for the Hindus 
m Cbmnb geryices are for the Oiristian. They set more store on 
home ceremoniea and on contemplation^ Still the templea of 
India are so numerous^ so conspicuous and so crowded that the 
religion which maintaim them must to some extent be j udged 
by them. 

At any rate they avoid the faults of public worahip in the 
west. The practice of arranging the congregation m seats for 
which they pay seems to mo more irreligious than the fdovenli- 
neas of the heathen and makes the whole periormance reeemhio 
a Tory dull concert. 

Ff^otestant Bervicea are in the main modelled on the ritual of 
the synagogue. They are meetings of the laity at which the 
BcHptme^ are readp prayers offered, Bcrmons preached and 
benedictionii^ pronounced. The clergy play a principal but not 
exclusive part. The rites of the Roman and EuBtem Churched 
have borrawed much from pagan ceremonial but stOl they have 
not wboKy departed from the traditions of the aynagogue. These 
have also eerved ag a m odel for Mohammedan ritual which differs 
from the Jewish in little but its almost rallitaiy regularity. 

But with all this the ordinary ritual of Hindu temples^ has 
nothing in common. It derives from another origin and follows 
other hnes. The temple is regarded as the court of a prince and 
the dally eeremomea are the attendance of his courtiers on him. 
He must be awakened^ fed, amuaed and finally put to bed. This 
conception of ritual prevailed in Egypt hut in India them is no 

^ Bai ihm 4n other kindd of wombipp Hueh at tlto oM Vedie wy^h 
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of it in Vedic literature and perhaps it did not coitia into 
fae^on until Gupta Although the lait^ may be present 

and salute the godp such worship cannot be called cotigr^atiDnal. 
Yet in other ways a Hindu temple may provide os niuoh popular 
worship as a Jfonconfomsist chapel. In the corridors will 
generally be found readers aurrounded by an attentive crowd to 
whom they recite and expound the Mahabharata or some other 
sacred text. At festivala and times of pilgrimage the precinc^ 
are thronged by a crowd of worshippers the like of which is 
hardly to be seen in Europe, worshippers uot only devout but 
hrecl with an enthusiaam which bursts into a mighty chome of 
welcome when the image of the god is brought forth from the 
inner shrine. 

The earlier forms of Buddhist ceremonial are of the syna¬ 
gogue type (though in no way derived from Jewish Bounces) for, 
though thoro is ao prayer, they condat chieSy of eunfeaaion, 
preaching and reading the scriptures. But this puritanic severity 
could not be popular and the veneration of imaged and relics was 
soon added bo the ritual. The former was adopted fay Buddhism 
earlier than by the Brahmans. The latter, though a conspicuous 
feature of Buddhism in all lands, is almost unknown to Hindu¬ 
ism. In their later developmenta Buddhist and Christian 
ceremonies show on extraordinary resemblan oe due in my opinion 
chiefly to oonvergence* though I du not entirely exclude mutual 
influence. Both Buddhism and Roman Catholicism accepted 
pagan ritual with some reservations and reflnements. The wor¬ 
ship for its object an image or a shrine eoatoining a rdic 
which is placed in a conspicuous position at the end of the hall 
of worship^ Animal sacrificea are rejected but offerings of 
flowers, lights and inceuBo are permitted, as well as the sia^iig 
of hymns. It is not altogether strange if Buddhist and Catholic 
rituals storting &oin the same dements ended fay produemg 
similar Bcenie effects. 

Yefc though the scenic effect may be dmilar, there is often a 
difference in the nature of the rite, Direct mvocabiona are not 
wanting in Tibetan and For Eastern Buddhism but many 
servicffl consist not of prayers hut of the recitation of scripture 

^ Thu potitjon U oi inaporUnw m ^ prodtu# ft wmiUr amngo- 
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by which merit ic ocqub^d. This merit is then formatly trans¬ 
ferred by the officiants to some speeial object^ such as the peace 
of the dead or the prosperity of a living euppljant. 

The later phaaea of both Hinduism and Buddhism ore per¬ 
meated by what is called Tautrkm ^ that is to eay the eudeavonr 
to attfidn spiritual ends by ritual acta such aa geeturea and the 
repetition of fonnnlffi. Those expedients are dangerous and may 
become puerile, but thoae who ridicule them often forget that 
they may bo termed sacramental with as much propriety as 
magical and are in fact based on the $ame theo^ as the sacra¬ 
ments of the Cat-boUc Church. When a child is made eligible 
for salvation by sprinldiiig with water^ by the sign of the cross 
and by the mantra “ In the Name of the Father/' etc., or when 
the divine spirit is localized in bread and wine and worshipped, 
these rites are closdy analogous to tantcic ceremomaJ. 

The Buddhist temples of the Far East are in original inten¬ 
tion copies of Indian edidcea and in the larger establishments 
there b a daily routine of services performed by resident monks. 
But the management of rdigions foundations in these countries 
has been much infiuenced by old pagan usages aa to temples and 
worship which show an interestmg resemblance to the oo^toms 
of classical antiquity but have little in common with Buddhist 
or Christian ideas. A Chinese municipal temple is a public 
building dedicated to a apirit or deported worthy. If sacrifices 
ore offered in it, they aie not likely to take place more than 
three or four times a year. Private persons may go there to 
obtain luck by burning a little incense or still more frequently 
to divine the future: publio meetings and theatrical p^orm- 
ancee may be held tberCj bnt anything like a congregational 
^rvice is rare. Just so in anci^t Borne a temple might be 
used for a meeting of the Senate or for funeral games. 

22. TAe Worship of the Reprodudiive Forees 

One aspect of Indian ivhgio&a is ^ singalar that it demands 
RoticCp although it is difficult to discuss^ I mean the worship 
of the generative forces. The cult of a god, or more often of a 
goddess, who persoiiifieo the reproductive and abo the deatruo- 

^ A* RiLEp^bd I diAtiiiDtLga TantruiD and ^iktiwiH 
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powera ol nature {for it h not only in IndiiL that the two 
activities are seen to be akin) existed in many coimtries. It was 
prominent in Babylonia and Asia Minor, leas prominent but stiU 
distinctly present in Egypt and in many cases was accompanied 
by hysterical and immoral rites^ by mutilationa of the body and 
offering's of blood* But in most countries eucii deities and rites 
are a matter of aDcicnt history: they decayed as civilhaation 
grew: in China and Japau^ ae formerly in Greece and Rome^ they 
are not an important constituent of religion. It is only in India 
and to some extent in Tibctj, which has been influenced by ludiaj 
that they have remained unabashed iintU modem times. 

If it is right to regard with veneration the great forces of 
nature^ fire* sun and water^ a aunilar feeling towards the repro¬ 
ductive force cannot be unphilosopbio or immoral. Nor does the 
idea that the aupreme deity is a mother rather than a fatheri 
though startlingp contain anything unseemly. Yet it ia an un¬ 
doubted fact that all the great religionB except Hinduism, though 
they may admit a Goddess of Meroy^—Kaon-yin or t he Madonna 
'—agree in rejecting essentially sexual deities. Modem Europe 
is probably prudish to exoeas, but the general practice of man¬ 
kind tostides that words and acts too nearly connected with 
sexual things cannot be safely permitted in the temple. This 
remark would mdeed be superBuous were it not that many 
millions of our Hindu fellow-citizens are of a contrary opinion. 

Such practices prevail chiefly among the S4kfea6 in Bengal 
and Assam but s imil ar licence is permitted (though thetheoieticaJ 
justification and theological setting are different) m same 
Vishnuite secta* Both are reprobat^ by the majority of re¬ 
spectable Hindus^ but both find educated and able apologists. 
And though it may be admitted that worship of the linga may 
exist without bad effects, moral or intelleotua], yet I think that 
these effects make themselves felt so soon as a sect becomes 
distinctly erotic. Anyone who visits two such different localities 
as KamsJehya in Assam and Goknil near Muttra must be struck 
with the total absence in the shrines of anything that can be 
called beautiful^ solenin or even terrible. The general impression 
is of something diseased^ unclean and undignified. The figure 
of the Great Goddess of life and death aright have fired^ the 

^ ll dom not MH»m \a ms ban gtTvn mwah. Mupbrntiaa v> RqwUi in hij 
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mveation of artietB but $4 s matter of fact her worship has 
pfijfllyzad their hartde and braina. 

Nor can I ^ve much pmise to the Tantrud as ^te^atu^e^ 
It b true that, aa some aathom point out^ they contaia fine 
sayings about God and the sou]. But in India such things form 
part of the common literary stock and d:o not entitle the author 
to the praise w hich he would win elsewhere, unJe^** hia language 
or thoughts show originality. Such originality 1 have not found 
in those Tantras which are accessible. The magieel and erotic 
parts may have the melancholy distinction of being unlike other 
works but the phUosophicai and theological sections coidd have 
been produced bv any Hindu who had studied these branches 
of Indian literature- 

23- Hindnisin in Pmciice 

After reviewing the chametaristies of a religion it is natural 
to ask what b its effect on those who profess it. Buddhism^ 
Christianity and Islam offer materials for answering sooh a 
quOfitioQ, since they ore not racial religions. In historical times 
they have been accepted by peoples who did not prof^^ them 
previously and w e can estimate tho consequence of such changes. 
But Hinduism has racial or geographical limits. It proselytizes, 
but hardly outaide the Indian area; it b difficult to dbtingubh 
it from Indian custom^ as the gospel is distinguished from the 
practice of Europe: it is superfluouH to enquire what would be 
ita effect on other countries, since it shows no desire to impose 
itself on tbera and they none to accept it. It b, like Shinto in 
Japan, not a religion w hbh has moulded the national character 
but the national character finding expressicn in rchgion, Shinto 
and Hindubm are also alike in perpetuating ancient beliefs and 
practices which seem anachronisms but otherwise they are very 
different, for many races and languages have contributed their 
thoughts aud hopes to the ocean of Hinduism and they all had 
an interest in speculation and mysticUm unknown to the 
Japanese. 

The fact that Hinduism b something larger and more 
comprehensive than what we call a religion b one reason why 
it contains much of dubious moral valtic. It b analogoua not to 

^ But Id juitiw u» the Tuitra it ibaold be thmt tlw Mkha-nlrrl^A 
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Chri&tictnity but to European ovilization which produces side 
by side philanthropy and the horrors of war* or to acionco which 
has given us the blessings of surgery and the curse of explosives. 
There is a deep-rooted idea in India that a daily life 

must be accompanied by religious observances and regulated by 
a religions codOi by no means of universal application but still 
suitable to his particular class. An immoral occupation need 
not be irreligious ^ it simply req^uirea gods of a special character. 
Hence we find Thugs IdUing and robbing their victims in the 
name of Kali. But though the Hindu m not at case unless his 
cui^tome are sanctioned by his religjon^ yet religion in the wider 
sense is not bound by custom, for the founders of many sects 
have declared that before God there is no caste. A Hindu may 
devote himself to religion and abandon the world with ail its 
conventionSi hut if like most men he prefers to live in the world. 
it is hifl duty to follow tlie custoixts and usages sanctioned for his 
class and occupation. Thus aa Sister Nivedita has ^^hown in her 
beautiful writings, cookiugt washing and all the humble round 
of domoistic life become one long ritu al of purification and prayer 
in which the entertainment of a guest stands out as a groat 
sacrifice. But though religion may thus give beauty and holiueaa 
to common things* yet inasmuch ^ It sanctifies what it finds 
rather than prescribi^ what should be, it must bear the blame 
for foolish and even Injuiiotis customs. Child mamages have 
nothing to do with the creed of Hinduism, yet many Hindus^ 
especially Hmdu women, would feel it irroUgiouaj as well as a 
social disgrace* to let a daughter become adult without being 
married. 

A comparison of Indian Mohammedans aud Hindus suggests 
that the former are more warlike and robust, the latter more 
intellectual and ingemous. The fact that some Mohammedans 
belong to hardy tribes of invaders must be taken into account 
but Islam deserves the credit of having introduced a simple and 
fairly healthy rule of life which does not allow every caste to 
make its own observances into a divine law. Yet it would seem 
that the medical and sanitary rules of Hindxrism deserve leea 
abuse than they generally receive. Col. King, Sanitary Com* 
miasioner of the Madras Presidency, is quoted as saying in a 
lecture^: "The Institutes of Fmhnu and the Laws of Manu fit 

^ Sm JnatK Joly, 1918, 3^ 
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in excellently with the bacteriology, pajaflitology and appbed 
hygiene of the Weet- The hygiene of food and water, private 
and public conBervancy, disease supprcaaion and prevention, are 
all carefully dealt with.*’ 

HindHiam oertfunly has provod marvellouaiy atimulating 
to the intellect oi^hsll we put it the other way?—ia the 
product of profound, acute, and restless Huuds. It cannot be 
justly accused of being enervating or melancboly, for many 
Hindu states were vigorous and warlike ^ and the aecoonto of 
early traveUers indicate that in pre-mohammedan days the 
people were humane, cdviMzed and contented* It created an 
original and apiiitiial art, for Indian art, more than any other, 
IB the direct product of religion and not merely inspired by it. 
In agea when original talent is rare this dose relation has dis- 
adv antages for ittendstomakeall art symbolic and con ventionaK 
An artist most not represent a deity in the way that ho thinks 
most effective; the proportions, attitude and omameute are all 
prescribed, not because they suit a picture or atatue but because 
they mean something. 

Indian Htorature is also directly related to religion. Its 
extent is wdUnigh immeasurable. I will not alarm the reader 
with statistics of the theologiesJ and metaphysical treatises 
whicli it containfl. A little of such goes a long way even when 
they are firfit-rate, but India may at least boast of having more 
theological works which, if considered as mtellectual productions, 
must placed in the first dass than Europe. Nor are reli^ous 
writings of a more human type ahuent—-the language of heart 
to heart and of the heart to God. The Ramayona of Tulsi Daa 
and the Tiruvw 9 agam are extoUed by Greftse, Grierson and Pope 
{aU of them Chrisldatie, I believe) as not only maaterpiecea of 
hteratore but as noble expresaions of pure devotiou, md the 
poems of Kabir and Tukaram, if less considerable aa Literary 
efforts, show the same apiritnal unality. Indian poetry, even 
when nommaUy secular, is perhaps too much under religious 
influence to suit onr taste and the long didactio and philosophic 
harangues which inteirupt the action of the Mababharata seem 
to us inartistic, yet to those who toko the pains to farnilioiize 
themselves with what at first is strangle, the Mahabharata b, I 
think, a greater poem than the Iliad. It should not be regarded 
> thB Mumthu and thfl ilataa ui 
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OB an epic distendeHi and mteirupt^Mi by interpolated sermonfl 
but oa the soripture of tbo warrior ca&te, which ecca in the 
Boldiot^B life a form of retigicik:i^ 

I have touched in several places on the defects of Hinduism. 
They are due partly to its sanction of customs which have no 
necessary connection with it and partly to its extravagancOj 
which in the service of the gods sees no barriers of morality or 
humanity. But suttee, human sacrihoes and orgies stiiko the 
imagination and assume an importanoe which they have not and 
never had for Hinduiam as a whole. If Hinduism were really 
bad, so many great thoughts, so many good Uvea could not have 
grown up in its atmosphere. More than any other religion it is 
a quest of truth and not a creed, which must necessarily become 
antiquated: it admits the possibility of new scI^ptu^tep new 
incamationa, new institutions. It has no quarrel with knowledge 
or speculation: perhaps it excludes materialists^ because they 
have no common ground with religion» but it tolerates even the 
S4nkbya philosophy which has nothing to say about God or 
worehip. It is truly dyneunjc and in the past whenever it has 
seemed in danger of withering it has never failed to bud with 
new life and put forth new dowers. 

More than other reUgions^ Hinduism appeals to tho soul's 
immediate knowledge and experience of God. It has aacrod 
books inniimerahle but they agree in Httle but this, that the 
soul con come into contact and intimacy with its God, what¬ 
ever name be given him and even if he be superpcrsonal. The 
possibility and truth of this experience is hardly questioned in 
India and the taak of retigiQn is to bring it about^ not to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of tribes and states but to effect the enlighten¬ 
ment and salvation of souls. 

The love of the Hindus for every form of argument and 
philoeophlring is well known but it is happily eounterbaJanced 
by another tradoncy. Instinct end reiigioQ both bring them into 
close sympathy with nature, India is in the main an agriculttiral 
country ^ and nearly three-quarters of the population are villageis 
whose life is bound up with the welfare of plants and azrimals 
end lies at the mercy of rivers that overffow or skies that 
withhold the To such people natuie-myths and i^red 

* Aocoidin^ to o-iuUi of iOLl UO Urn thma p«-oui.t. oC tlu jnpulatkiEL liver 
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animala appeal with a force that Enropeana rarely understands 
The parrots that perch on the pinnacles of the temple and the 
oxen that rest in the shade of ita courts are not intruders hnt 
humble brothers of majildnd, who may aJso be the metaeengers 
of the gods. 


24* Buddhism in Pruotice 

As I aaid above* it is easier to estimate the eflFecta of 
Buddhiflm than of Hinduiemp for ita history is the chronicle of 
a great miasionaiy enterprise and there are abundant materials 
for studying the results of its diffusion. 

Even its adversaries must admit that it has many excellent 
qualities. It preaches morality and obaiity and was the first 
religion to proclaim to the world—not to a caste or cotmtry— 
that those are the foimdation of that Law which if kept brings 
happiness. It civilised many nations, tor instance the Tibetana 
and Mongols, It hoe practised toleration and true unworldli- 
neaa, if not without any exception^ at least far more generally 
than any other great religion. It iios directly encouraged art 
and literature and, so for as I know* baa never opposed the pro¬ 
gress of knowledge r Bui two charges may be brought ogamst 
it which deserve consideration. Firat that ita pessimistic 
doctrines and monastic institutions are, if judged by ordinary 
atandarda, bad for the welfare of a nation: second tliat more 
than any other religion it is liable to become cormpt. 

In all Buddhist lands, though good laymen are promised the 
blessings of religion, the monastie and contemplative lif e is held 
up as the ido^. In Christendom, this ideal is rejected by 
Protestants and for the Roman and Oriental Churches it is only 
one among others. Hence every on 0 *a judgment of Buddhiam 
must in a large measure depend on what he thinks of this ideaL 
Monks are not of this world and therefore the world batoth 

I Th« chki azv: (d) tbft TJbetita chsroh bikt ud belda 

pcxwv bj paUUJ3«l mcchodfi. It b kii auct to tbe but it bu fKTsr 

bcimt pople. (b) in uuNiLiiirAl JApAii thfr gmt looiuwtenH be«*ti3o fuririM 
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them. If th^ keep to themMlTea, they or© called lazy and 
uaelesa. If they take part in, eeculax matters, they meet with 
even severer criticism. Yet can any on© doubt that what is 
most needed in the present age is more people who have leisure 
and ability to think? 

Whatever evil is eaid of Buddhist monks is also said of 
Mt Athos and similar Christian establishments. ! am for from 
saying that this depreciation of the cloistered life is just in either 
case hut any impartial critic of monastic institutions must admit 
that their virtues avoid publicity and their faults attract atten¬ 
tion. In all countries a large percentage of monks are indolent: 
it is the temptation which besets all but the elect. Yet the 
Buddhist ideal of the man who Las renounced the world leaves 
no plan© for slackness, nor 1 think does the Christian. Buddhist 
monks are men of higher aspirations than others: they try to 
make themselves supermen by cultivating not the forceful and 
domineeriiig part of their nature but the gentle, charitable aud 
intelligent part. The laity treat them with the greatest respect 
provided that they set an example of a life better than most 
men can Hve, .1 monastic system of this kind is found in Burma. 
I do not mean that it is not found in other Buddhist lands, but 
I cite an instance which I have seen myself and which has 
impressed most observers favourably. 

The Burmese monks are not far from the ideal of Gotama, 
yet perhaps by adhering somewhat strictly to the letter of his 
law they have lost something of tlie freedom which he contem¬ 
plated. In liis time there were no books: the mind found 
exercise and knowledge in conversation. A monosteiy was not a 
permanent residence, except during the rainy season, but merely 
a halting-place for the brethren who were habitually wanderers, 
contmunlly hearing and seeing something new. Hermits and 
BoUtaiy dwellers in the forests were not unknown but assuredly 
the majority of the brethren had no intention of secluding them¬ 
selves from the intellectual life of the age. What would Gotama 
have done had he lived some hundreds or thousands of years 
later ? I see no reason to doubt that he would Imve encouraged 
the study of literature and seience. Ho would probably have 
praised oU art. which expresses noble and npiritual ideas, while 
misdoubting representations of sensuous beauty. 

The second criticism—that Buddhists arc prone to corrupt 
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their failh—b jxbt, for their courteous acquiescence in other 
creedfi enfeebles and denatumlizes their own. In Amvani ^ Korea 
and some parta of China though there are templee and pricats 
more or lees deserving the name of Buddbifiti there b no idea that 
Buddhism b a distinct religion or mode of life. Such atatementfl 
as that the real religion of the Burmese h not Buddhism but 
animism are^ I bhi^, incorrect, bat even the Burmese are 
dangerously tolerant^ 

This weakness is not due to any positive defect, since 
Buddhism provides for thoee who lead the higher life a strenuous 
curriculum and for the laity a system of morality based on 
rational grounds and differing little from the standard accepted 
in both Europe and C5hina+ except that it emphaaises the duties 
of mankind to animals. The weakness comes from the absence 
of any command against* superatttioua rites and beliefs. When 
the cardinal principles of Buddhiam are held strongly these 
accessories do not matter^ bnt the time comes when the creeper 
which was once an onmmont grows into the walls of the shrine 
and splits the masonry. The faults of 'westem religions are 
mainly faulta of self-assertion—such as the Inquiflition and 
opposition to science. The faults of Indian religions are mainly 
tolerance of what does not belong to them and sometimes of 
what is not only foreign to them but bad in itself* 

Buddhism has been both praised and blamed as a religion 
which acknowledge^ neither God nor the soul ^ and its acceptance 
in its later phases of the aupematura] has been regarded as 
proving the human mind’c natural need of themm. But it is 
rather an illustration of that craving for personal though super- 
human help which makes Romaxi Catholics supplement theism 
with the wotship of eMta. 

i Sm for iMt«zu» do^oitioo of Baddhiud in Lb .Sematwi 

1 A sjEtfm whicL ktiAWi XH> God fa tho we«i?ni wav; vLidii doaiu 

m BChliL to mui: wMcL coofttfl th« bdief in jnLmortoJitj o blnudeiF And tLo bopo nl 
if A lin: irhich r^hmm effloux ^ pr&jDr uid aacn&x: wtiboL bidi look lo 
mTiliinii Lot IhiiiF awn afforto for ulrmtiEm: vMcL in ita DTigLOAl knsw noUiiag 

of TQwi of ob«dknc« md puTur ■ought iLe itid c! Lbe iHtilKr «TDt ipAad OT*r 
A oopiidflrAbf# mpleij ol tlw dd vorkl vfth mArrelfO'iu lApidity uid b ■till with 
vbAJtATer btm idpilxtun of fOFdgf) lup^fVtjtiDat tho dominant. OMd oE a iai;^ 
fnotiaa of MAokifui*'' But atmn of thii ift too alfOl^ j phjmBod. Earlj BDdfni.iga] 
OOixatod for htAWm ■■ a kmdwuM to the LiglHat ■piritual lifcp but if 

a TnitJi hod not attabaod to iLaX pUue and vaa Lcwid to bo rtborn wmowhmi, It 
did ±iot qaeiLioD that hlf natTinl doBLn to bo nboni ia boATim ni right ud j^per. 
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On the whole it is correct to say that Buddhism {except 
perhaps in very exceptional has aiways tflihen and still 

takes a point of view whioh has little in eomnion with Eoropean 
theism H The world ia not thought of as the handiw'ork of a divine 
personality nor the moral law as his will. The fact that religion 
can exist without these ideaa is of capital importance But any 
statements implying that Buddhism dlvoreeB moraiitj from the 
doctrine of inuuortality may he misunderstood for it teaches that 
just as an old man may suffer for the follies of hie youth, so 
faults committed irt one life may be punished in another. 
Bewards and punishments in another world were part of the 
creed of Asoka and tradition represents the missionajies who 
converted Ceylon aa using this simple argument®. It would not 
however be true to say that Buddhism makes the value of 
morality contingent on another world. The life of an Arhat 
wtiicb Lncliidee the strictest morality is commended on its own 
acimunt as the best and happiest existence. 

European assertions about Buddhism often imply that it 
sets up as an ideal and goal either annihilation or some condition 
of dreamy Modem Buddhista who mostly neglect Nirvana 
os something beyond their powem-, just os the ordinary Cbrifitian 
does not aay that he hopes to become a saint, lose much of the 
Alaster^s teaching but do it less injuatice than such nusrepre- 
sentations. The Buddha did not describe Ninrajia as something 
to be won after deaths hut aa a state of happiness attainable 
m this Ufo by EtrenuouB endeavour—a state of perfect peace 
but compatible with energy* aa his own example showed- 

25. Inieresi of Imdian Thotigkt for Europe 

We ore now in a better position to answer the question asked 
at the beginning of this introduction^ Is Indian thought of value 
or at least of interest for Europe? 

I It m*j M mi™ bv dtfiiMi tKit Byddhipm id A rcl^an. In thii OWUKfcUan 
MMntJ rvRiKTki of Mr Brftdbr "Tfw doctrififi thw winot b« 

ft tTligion witbnat ■ p-nondl Ood talo my mind cntMy on TnUh 

an4 pL I ofcnnot mc&ipl % par*annl God *4 the nltimnto truth 

fcft few gremUf K-paimlhSlitiee wth?h * m*a cwl Ulco on hiffljteif ttuin to 
h»yo prociMnud or ovon hintfti Umt wiLhoot ijB morUlily nil ralipon ii a cbc*t, 
ill mamlitj m aeU-dwptKin ^ {ApprOtamc^ p. SiCS). 

■ XIL xiv. sa iod I«pairikiri«i. m. 84 ud 85. lift 7 md 8. 
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Let me confer that I cannot shaie the coufidenoe in the 
auperiority of £!tiiropearta and tboif ways which la prevalent in 
ihe west, WhateFcr view we tahe of the rights and wrongs of 
the recent war, it is clearly absuid for Europe as a whole to 
pose in. the presence of such doings as a qualilied iaetruetor in 
humanity and civilization. Many of those who are proudest of 
onr fancied superiority escape w'hen the chance offers from 
wcatem civilization and seek distraction in exploration, and 
many who have spent their lives among what they consider 
inferior raeefl are uneasy when they retire and settle at home. 
In fact European civUizadon is not satisi^ng and Asia can sdll 
offer something more attrecdve to many who are far from 
Aaiatie in spirit. Yet though naost who have paid oven a passing 
visit to the East feci its charm, the history, art and literature 
of Asia are adll treated with ignorant indifference in cultured 
circlee—an ignorance and indifference which are eitraordinary 
in Englishmen who have so close a connection with India and 
devote a disproportionate part of their education to ancient 
Greece and Rome. I have heard a professor of history in on 
English university say that bethought the history of India began 
with the advent of the British and that he did not know that 
China had any history at all. And Matthew Arnold in speaking 
of Indian thought ‘ hardly escaped meritang his own favourite 
epithets of condenmation, Philistine and iangrenu, 

Europeans sometimes mention it as an amazing and almost 
ridicnloas circumstance that an educated Chinese can bddng to 
three religions, Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism. But I 
find this attitude of mind eminently sensible. Confucianism is 
an admirable religion for State ceremonies and College chapels. 
By attending its otcawonol rites one shows a decent respect for 
Heaven and Providence and commits oneself to nothing. And 
though a rigid Confucianist may have the contempt of a scholar 
and statesman for popular ideas, yet the most devout Buddhist 
and Taoist can conform to Confucianism i*ithout scruple, where¬ 
as many who have attended an English coronation service must 
have wondered at the langua^ which they seemed to approve of 
by their presence. And in China if you wish to water the aridity 
of Confucianism, you can find in Buddhism or Taoism whatever 
you want in the way of emotion or philosophy and you wiU not 
1 m Criiicim, SoDoivd Ajnbl. 
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be aeoufied of ohanging your reUgion because you take this 
refreshment- Tbia temper is not good for ereatlng new and 
profound religioufi thought p but it m good for sampling and 
appreciating the varieties of religioufi experience'* which offer 
their results as guides for this and ether lives. 

For religion is systematized religious experience and this 
experience depends on temperaments There can therefore be no 
one religion m the ICuropean sense and it is one of the Hindus' 
many merits that they recognize this. Some people ask of 
religion forgiveness for thdr (sins^ others communion with the 
divine: most want health and wealth, many crave for an ex¬ 
planation of life and death. Indian religion accommodates itself 
to these various needs. Nothing is more surpiising than the 
variety of its phases except the underlying unity. 

This power of vaiying in eympathetie response to the needs 
of many minds and growing in harmony with the ouHook of 
successive ages» is a. contrast to the pretended qtwd semper^ quod 
ubique^ qiiod ab omnibus^ of Western ChumheSi for m view of 
their differences and mutual hostility it can only be called 
a pretence* Indians recognize that only the greatest and 
simplest religious questions can be aaked now in the same 
words that came to the lips mom than two thousand years ago 
and even if the quefitions are the same, the answers of the 
thoughtful am still as widely divergent as the pronouncementa 
of the Buddha and the Brahmans. But nearly all the proposi- 
tione contained in a European creed involve mat tern of histoiy 
or science w^hich are obviously affected by research and discovery 
as much as are astronomy or medicine, and not only are the 
propositions out of dat© but thoy mostly refer to problems which 
have lost their interest. But Indian religion e^^ehews creeds and 
will not die vrith the spread of knowledge. It will merely change 
and enter a new phase of life in which much that is now 
behoved and practlfiad will he regarded as the gods and rites of 
the Veda are regarded now. 

I do not think that there m mueh profit in comparing 
religions, which generally means exalting one at the expense of 
the others, but rather that it is interesting and useful to learn 
what others, e^ipecialiy thoee least tike ourselves, think of those 

^ ThiA d oTthodof^ due te St Vm-ceut of Laniu^ 

quod Samper, ^psod ah fimnihiu eft. 
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mattera. And m religious guestiona Ada boa a dbtiact ri^ht t-o 
be heard. 

For if Europeans have any superiority over Aaiatics, it liea 
in prauticaj ecienoe, finance anil adminiatratioa, not in thought 
or art. If one were coitccting vieva about philosophy and 
religion in Europe, one would not begin by consulting financiers 
and engineers, and the policeman who stands in the middle of 
the street and directs the traffic to this aide and that is not 
intallectnaJly superior to those who obey him as if ho were 
sometliing superhuman. Europeans in Ada are like such a 
policeman; their gifts are authority and power to otganize; in 
other respects their superiority is Lma^nary. 

I do not think that Christianity will ever make much 
progress in Asia, for what is commonly known by that name 
is not the teaching of Christ but a rearrangement of it made in 
Europe and like m ost European institutions practical rather than 
thoughtful. And as for the teaching of Christ himself, the Indian 
finds it excellent but not ample or satisfying. There is little in 
it which cannot be found in some of the many scriptures of 
Hindiiism and it is silent on many points about which they 
speak, If not with conyincing authority, at least with suggestive 
profundity. Neither do 1 think that Europe is likely to adopt 
Suddhist or Brahmanic methods of thought on any large scale. 
Theosophical and Buddhist societies have my sympathy but it Is 
sympathy with lonely workers in an unpopuiax cause and I am 
not sure that they always understand what they tiy to teach. 
There is truth at the bottom of the dogma that all Buddhaa 
murtt be bom and teach in India: Asiatic doctrine may commend 
itself to European minds but it fits awkwardly into European 
life. 

But this is no reason for refusing to accord to Indian religion 
at least the same attention that we give to Flato and Aristotle 
Every idea which is held strongly by any large body of men is 
worthy of respectful examination, although I do not think that 
because an opinion is widespread it is therefore true. Thus the 
idea that in the remote past there was some kind of paradise or 
golden age and that the span of human life was once much longer 
than now is found among most nations. Yet research and analogy 
suggest that it is without foundation. The fact that about hSf 
the population of the world has come under the iufiuence of 
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Hindu ideas gives Indian thought hiatorical importance rather 
than authority. The claim of India to the attentiori of the world 
ift that she, mote than any other nation aince history be^on, 
haa devoted henielf to contemplating the ultimate mysteries of 
existence and, in mj eyes, the fact that Indian thought diverge 
widely from our own popular thought h a positive merit. In 
intellectual and philosophical pursuita we want new ideas and 
Indian ideaa are not familiar or hoebnoyed in the westj though 
I thioJe that more European philosophers and mystics have 
arrived at similar conclusions than is generally supposed. 

Indian religions have more spirituality and a greater sense 
of the Infinite than our western creeds and more liberalily« 
They are not merely tolerant but often hold that the different 
classes of mankind have their own rulea of life and siiitabic 
beliefs and that he who follows such partial truths doesf no 
wrong the greater and all mdnsive truths on which hia 
circumstances do not permit liim to fix hia attention. And 
though some Indian religions may sanction bad cuatoma^ 
sacrifice of animals and immoral rites, yet on the whole they 
give the duty of kindness to animals a prominence unknown in 
Europe and are more penetrated with the idea that civilkation 
means a gentle and enlightened temper““iin idea sadly forgotten 
in these days of war. Their speculative interest can hardly be 
denied. For instance p the idea of a religion without a personal 
Ood may seem distaateful or absurd but. the student of human 
thought must take account of it- and future generations may not 
find it a useless notion. It h certain that In Asia wo find Bud¬ 
dhist Churches which preach morahty and employ ritual and 
yet are not theistie, and also various systems of pantheism 
which, though they may use the word God, obviously use it in 
a sense which baa nothing in common with Christian and 
Mohammedan ideas. 

India's greatest contribution to reUgioii is not intellect naJ. 
as the mass of commentaries and arguments produced by Hindus 
might lead us to imagine, but the persistent and almost un¬ 
challenged belief in the reality and bliss of certain spiritual statea 
which involve intuition. All Indtans agree that they are real, 
even to the extent of offering an alternative supertor to any 
ordinaiy life of pleasure and success, but their value for us Is 
lessened by the variety of mterpretatioas which they receive and 
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which maJce It ta give a detailed dcfinitiDn thaji that 
above. For some they are the intmtioa of a particular god;, for 
othera of divinity in genera]. For Buddliista they mean a new 
life of knowledge^ freedom and bliss without reference to a deity. 

But apart from $ueb high mattera I believe that the mental 
traming pietiminaiy to these statee—what Ls called mutation 
and conoentratioii—“is well worth the attention of Europeans. 1 
am not recommending trances or catalepsy: in th^e as in other 
matterfl the Hindus are probably prone to exaggerate and the 
Buddha himself in his early quest for truth discarded trances as 
an unsatisfactoTy method. But the reader can convince himself 
by expehment that the elementary discipline which oonaista in 
euppresfling ^^discunaive thought” and concentrating the mind 
on a particular object—say a red dower—eo that for some time 
nothing else b present to the mind and the image of the dower 
is seen and realized in all its details, is most efficacious for 
producing mental calm and alertness. By such simple exercisea 
the mind learns how to rest and refresh itself. Its quickness of 
apprehension and its retentive power are conaidemblj increased, 
for words and facts imprinted on it when by the suppmsaion of 
its ordinary activities it has thus been made a tatmla remain 
fixed and clear. 

Such great expressions of emotional theism aa the R4m&< 
yana of Tulai Das are likely to find sympathetic readeia In 
Europe, but the most original feature of Indian thought is that^ 
as klieady mentioned, it produces ^items which can hardly 
be refused the name of religion and yet are hardly theiatic. 
The Buddha preached a creed without tefarenoo to a supreme 
deity and the great finperor Asoka, the friend of man and beaat^ 
popularize this creed throughout India. Even at the present 
day the prosperous and inteUigenfe community of Jains follow 
a ftimilar doctrine and the Advaita ptulc^ophy diverges widely 
from European theism. It is true that Buddhism invented gods 
for it^lf and became more and mom like Emdukin and that 
the later Vedontist and ^ivaite schools have a strong bent to 
monotheism. Yet aU Indian themm seems to me to have a 
pantheistic tinge ^ and India is certainly the classic land of 

■ I kimw tlkiit thifl itaUimciii mmj eiwmiiUir 4^bj«tiiPii«^ bttt 1 bduTv th»t ttw 
IsdlJMU woiiJd be nzqiHwd mt the prorpo^twu Lliat Qod k ell ihingt 8oi» muht 
it, bat e femil \Mt ctftKr. 
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Pantheiam. The difficiilties of Pantheism practical: it doe^ 
not lead itself easily to populaj: erica and causes aod it Muds it 
hard to distingiugh and caiidenm evil^ But it appeals to the 
scieatidc temper and ia not repulEiYe to uLany rcligioua and 
emotional natures^. Indeed it may be said that in monotheistic 
creeds the most thoughtful oud devout miiida often tend 
towards Paatheisn]^ as witn^a the Sufis among Mosiunsi, the 
Kabbalists among the Jews and many emiDent mystics in the 
Christian Church. In India, the only country where the specula¬ 
tive interest is stronger than the practical, it is a common form 
of belief and it is of great importance for the history and 
criticism of religion to sec how an idea which in Europe is 
harxlly more than philosophic theory works on a laige scale. 

Later Buddhism—the so-called Mahayanar—may be justly 
treated aa one of the many varieties of Indian religion, not 
more differentiated from others than is for instance the creed 
of the Sikhs. The speculative side of early Buddhism {which was 
however mainly a practical movement) may he better described 
as an Indian critique of current Ifidian views- The psychology 
of the Pi tokos has certainly enough life to provoke discussion 
still, for it rieceives both appreciative treatment and uncompro¬ 
mising condemnation at the hands of European scholars. To set 
it aside as not worth the labour spent on elutidatmg it, 
to me m error of judgment* As a criticism of the doctrine 
developed in the Upanishads, it is acute and interesting, even 
if wo hold the Upoiushads to be in the rights and no acdoua 
attempt to analyse the himou mind can be without value, for 
though the facts are before eveiy human being such attempts 
ore rare. It is mngnlar that so many religions should prescribe 
and prophecy for the soul without being able to describe it$ 
nature. Hesitaticu and diffidence in defining the Deity seem 
proper and natural but it is truly surprising that people are not 
agreed as to the esi^ntial facte about their own codOClouanei^^ 
t heir selves,fiouIs, minds and spirits: whether these are the same or 
different: whether they are entities oraggregatlons. The Buddha's 
answers to these questiama eaunot be dismissed as ancient or 
outlandish, for they arc practically the conclusions arrived at 

^ Bat ortKodu Ohrutuiiity ftflJIjir fjiU^ Intoi the same dlfiimJlEj, For 1| Ood 
plAimed tha ndomptEr^n of tlie world Rlid WV IU« MVod by Ihe licnlh at Chrut, 
tiuQ Lbe ChiflE PrietCm Jadu^ PiiAte Vid tbe «a|iikiv who cnuuDsd Chrlat mn mX 
leftat ths IftaUttmaBia ol BilTAtlCHI* 
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by & dif^dngitiahed modern psychologic^ William who 

eaya in bia Psychology^ "* The CatCH of con^iousness are all that 
pay c hology requires to do her work with, Metaphyuivs or theology 
may proire the soul to existp but for psychology the hypethesis 
of such a sabatantial princijile of onity is superfluotis ** and again 
this book the provisional acliition which we bare reached 
must be the final one: ThethoughtsthDmBelvesare the thinkers/* 
Equally in sympathy with Buddhisi ideas la the philosophy 
of M. Bergson, which holds that movemont-, change^ becoming is 
everything and that there m nothing el$e: no things that movo 
and change and becomo^. Huxley too, speaking of Idealiam;^ 
said **whafc Berkeley does not seem to have ao clearly perceived 
is that the nonexistence of a substance of mind Is equally 
arguable...Jt is a remarkable indieaiion of the subtlety of 
Indian epecidation that Gautama ahoulfl have seen deeper than 
the greatest of modern idealbt^^H^' 

Even Mr Bradley says "the fioid h a particular group of 
psychical events in bo far as those events are taken merely as 
happening in time^.'* There is a smack of the Pitokas about 
this^ although Mr Bradley's philosophy as a whole shows Uttlc 
sympathy for Buddhism but a wondrous resemblance both in 
thought and language to the Ved^ta. This is the more remark¬ 
able because there k no trace in his works of Sanskrit learning 
or oven of Indian influence at second hand. A peeulxarly originsl 
and independent mind seems to have worked its way to many 
of the dootrmea of the Advaita, without entirely adopting its 
general conclusions, for 1 doubt if Sankara would have said " the 
positive relation of every appearance as an adjective to reality 
and the pteseuoe of reality among its appearances in dlfierent 
degrees and with different values—this double truth w^e have 
found to be the centre of pbiloeopby/* But stUl this 'm the 
gist of many Vedantic utterances both early® and late. Gauda- 
p4da states that the world of appearance is due to or 

k Wm pp. sa3 MXkd 216. 

* I ihii Pjpdloeofj Iroa WUdoii Cmrr'm B^nri Bffcg»Dp TJU PAi^u^u e/ 

bmoiH tlw phiviK^ogy u Ifacrtiughly Buddhkt Hud u> Ilhti? 

AppiVVAl hiiTiBPrlf, 

■ StrmaruA Lwtvn, l^S/^ ( jippwiBce, p, 2Sft, 

» Thiia ihb Srptij:fal)n Up. lh& whtih w«rid b filM with Ihp mtm 

or lifflh* God and nHUphan like ipkHu fjvm h Srt or thmdt hom H Apidrr 
■eem en lo enpitm tha mMna ideB. JSjr, At, Up> 2. h 20; ^und. Up, 2. h L 
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the eflsential nature of Brahman md I imagine that the thought; 
here ie the aame aa when Mr Bradley aay^ that the Absolute is 
positively present in all appearances. 

Among many cotncidences both in thought and expresaionp 
J note the following, Mr Bmdtey^ says The Perfect., .means the 
identity of idea and exbtence^ accompanied by pleasure" which 
is almost the verbal equivalent of mcciddnanda, "The universe 
is one reality which appears in finite centre^/' “How there can 
be euoh a thing as appearance we do not understand.^" In the 
same way Vedaatkte and 51ahayanlsta can offer no explanation 
of May& or w^hatever is the power which makes the universe 
of phenomena. Again he holds that neither our bodies nor our 
souls {as we commonly understand the word) are truly neaJ* and 
he denies the reality of progress ^"Por nothing pcrfcctj nothing 
genuinely real can move." And his discusaion of the difficulty 
of reconciling the idca^ of God and the Absolute and specially 
the phrase “short of the Absolute^ God canuot rest and having 
reached that goal he is lost and religion with him ” is an epitome 
of the oscillations of philosophic Hinduism which feels the 
flifficulty far more keenly than European religion, because ideas 
analogous to llie Absolute are a more vital part of religion (as 
distinguished from metaphysics) in India than in Europe®. 

Nor can Indian ideas m to Maya and the unieality of matter 
be dismissed as curious dreams of mystical brains, for the moat 
recent phases of Physics—a science which changes its funda¬ 
mental ideas OHi often as philosophy—tend to regard matter us 


^ Apptamiug^ pi 244 j tn TntiA, p, ppeetniiKie, pu 413 l Tliaugh 

Ihe mbovc (^uotAtiaiu fell ftocn Mr Bndl^y i uJOpd Dth«n fram 

Mr BOflAui^iwt'l Giffwt Lediiru And from Mr 

* "TbA pluraUty of Boutfl in the Absolulff Ir thei^aRi nppcAiszicci mnd their 
Axiftenc#^ not gcnuEiui..LBOQb Ukn tb«ir hodle*, ata u voch aothm^ tdoiv tfau 
Appmmwi-^.NcitliBr^bady And aquU b rcM in thi rndsAAch U metrly 
ApptaraneCk pp- 30 ^ 307 . 

* SuiE» I wrote thb t have mad Mr Wiilla^ book Qad InrUQ>U Mr Wa^Ia 

kcowB that hfl la indAbtcd td cirieiitBl thooght and ihinhi that ^Ermpean religLon 
in the fatuTv may he to too. but 1 da not knov ii bn rMiIfxeB bow tbraHy hia Qod 
ODiocdiica with Uw hUhayMlitft eoneeptiDa of m BodkiBat^va 4u«h M Avf^kUa Or 
MailjuArL TbM greAt beJay^c bAve^ u BftdbiwktlYM^ A begiimir^; they W ODt the 
HVAton nf th« worid but madten and eenqueWA of it ud hidpen at nwkilld: 
they bare ocoza^ And eternal ymith and Mafljuiai ^'b«Ars A BWnrd« that olflan 

w«Ap«ii^'^ likia molt AAiaticB, Mr Wdii wmot Allow bb God to bo 
crucified and ba dfAw a dutioolion betwwa God And the Veiled Bein^ vmy like 
that. TTmd* by Indloiu betwrea tivara mad BrAhmua 
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decfcrical charges m motion. Tbk theory is ^ phra^ rather than 
an explanation^ bnt it bae a real affinity to Indian phrasee which 
say that Brahman or $akti (which aie forces) produce the 
Ulnsion of the world. 

I am not venturing hero on any general comparison of 
European and Indian thought. My object is merdy to point ont 
that the latter con tains many ideas to which British pbiiosopbers 
find themselves Jed and from v hich^ when they have discovered 
them in their own way* they do not shrink, lb can hardly then 
be without interest to see bow these ideas have bean elaborated^ 
often more boldly and thoroughly, tn Ada. 


BOOK II 

EARLY INDIAN RELIGION 
A GENERAL VIEW 
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In thxB book 1 skM briefly sketch tbe condition of religion in 
India prior to the rise of Buddhiam and in bo doing BhaU bo 
naturally led to indicate several of the fundamental ideas of 
Hinduism. For few old ideas have entirely perished! new 
deltiesj new sects and new rites have arisen but the main 
theories of the older Upanbhads atiU command respect and 
modem reformers try to justify their teaching from the ancient 
texts. 

But I do not propose to discuss in detail the religion of the 
Vedic hymns for* so far as it can be distinguished from later 
phases^ it looks backward rather than forward^ It is important 
to students of comparative mythology^ of the origins of rehgion, 
of the Aryan race. But it repreaGnts rather what the Aryans 
bronght into India than what was Invented in India, and It ia 
this latter which aaanines a prominent place in the intellectual 
history of the world as Hinduism and Buddhism. The ancient 
nature gode of the wind and the dawn have Uttlo place in the 
mental horizon of either the Buddha or Bhagavad-^ti and 
even when the old names remain ^ the beings who bear them 
generally have new attributes. StlU^ Yedio texts are used in 
modem worship and in many respects there is a real con¬ 
tinuity of thought. 

In the first chapter I enquire whether there is any element 
common to the reUgiona of India and to the countries of Eastern 
A$ia and find that the worship of nature spirits and the venera¬ 
tion of ancestors prevail throughout tho whole of this vast 
region and have not been suppressed by Buddhism or Brah¬ 
manism. Then coming to the purely Indian sphere, I have 
thought it might not be amiss to give an epitome of such parto 
of Indian history as are of importance for religion^ Next i 
endeavour to explain how the social institutions of India and 
the unique position acquired by the Brahman aristocracy have 
determined the character of Hindu reli^on — protean and yet 
unmistakeably Indian in all its phases—and I also investigate 
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the influence of the belief in rebirth, which from tho of 
the Upanishads onwarda dominatea Indian thought. In the 
fourth and fifth chaptete I trace the surviiral of aome ancient 
ideas and show how many attributes of the Vedio goda ean be 
found in modem deities who are at first sight widely different 
and how tbeoiiea of ealTation by eacrifioo or asceticism or 
knowledge have been aimllarly pereiatent. In the sixth chapter 
I attempt to give a picture of religioaa life, both Brahtnanic 
and non-Brahmanic, as it existed in India about the time when 
the Buddha wee bom. Of the non-Brahmanic aecta which then 
fiourished moat have disappeared, but one, namely the Jaina, 
has survived and left a considerable record in literature and 
art, 1 have therefore devoted a chapter to it here. 

My object in this book is to diacusa the characteristics of 
Indian religion which are not only fundamental but ancient. 
Hence this is not the place to dwell on Bbakti or relativdy 
m^em tbeistic sects, however great their importance in later 
Hinduism may be. 



CHAPTER I 


RELIGIONS OF INDIA AND EASTERN ASIA 

The countries with which this work deals arc rougLly speakiiig 
India with Ceylon; Indo-China with parts of the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago; Japan and China with the neighbcmring regions such 
m Tibet and Mongolia, Ail of them have been mote or less 
influenced by Hinduism and Buddhlem and in hardly any of 
them b Mobammedaniem the predominant creedthough it 
may have numerous adherents. The rest of Asia is mainiy 
Mohamroedan or Christian and though a few Buddhists may 
be found even in Europe (as the Kalmuks) still neither Hinduism 
nor Buddhism has met with general acceptance west of 
India^ 

In one sense^ tho common clement in the religion of aU these 
countries is the presence of Indian ideas, due in most cases to 
Buddhism which b the export form o£ Hinduism, although 
Brahmamc HLndubm reached Camboja and the Archipelago. 
But this is not the element on which I wish now to insist. 
I would rather enquire whether apart from the diifliiBion of 
ideas which has taken place in historical timeSp there b any 
common substratum in the religious tempemment of this area, 
any fund of primitive, or at least prehistorio ideas^ shared by 
its inbabltants. Sucb common ideas will be deep-seated and. 
not obvious, for it needs but little first-band acquaintance with 
Asia to learn that all generaJkatlona about the spirit of the 
East require careful testing and that such words os Asiatic or 
oriental do not connote one type of mind. For instance in 
China and Japan the control of the state over religion is 
exceptionally atrong; in India it is exceptionally weak. The 
religious temperaments of these nations differ from one another 
as much as the Mohammedan and European temperaments and 
the fact that many races have adopted Buddhism and re- 


^ The thfi only cEOuptioir 
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fashioned it to their liking doee not indicate that their menu! 
textnrc ia idcatica]. The cause of this superficial unilonsity is 
rather that Buddhism in its prime had no serious rivals in cither 
activity or profundity, but presented itself to the inhabitants 
of Eastern Asia as pre-eminently the religion of civilized men, 
and was often backed by the support of prin< 3 es. Yet one cannot 
help thinking that its success in Eastern Asia and its failuro in 
the \VcBt ore not due merely to poUtios and geography but 
must correspond with some racial idiosyncraaies. Though it is 
hard to see what mental features ate common to the dreamy 
Hindus and the practical Chinese, it may be true that through¬ 
out Eastern Asia for one reason or another such as political 
despotism, want of military spirit, or on the other band a 
tendency to regard the family, the clan or the state as the unit, 
the sense of individuality is weaker than in Western Asia or 
Europe, so that pantheism and quietism with their doctrines 
of the vanity of the world and the bliss of absorption arouse 
less opposition from robust lovers of life. This is the most that 
can be stated and it does not explain why there aje many 
Buddhists in Japan but none in Persia, 

But apart from Buddhism and all creeds which have received 
a name, certain ideas aie universal in this vast region. One of 
them is the belief in nature spirits, bcinga who dwell in rocks, 
trees, streams and other natural objects and possess in their 
own Ephere conaiderablo powers of doing good or LU. The Nsgas, 
Yakshas and Bhutas of India, the Nats of Burma, the Peya of 
Siam, the Kami of Japan and the Shen of China am a few 
items in a list which might be itidefluLtoly extended. In many 
countries tJiis ghostly population is as numerous as the birds 
of the forest; they haunt every retired spot and perch unseen 
under the eaves of every house. Theology has not usually 
troubled itself to dehne their status and it may even be un¬ 
certain whether respect is shown to the spirits inhabiting 
streams and mountain peaks or to the peaks and streams 
themselves ^ 

They may be kindly (though generally requiring punctilious 
attention), tr misohievoufi, or determined enemies of mankind 

> Thui Mvtwn (<iavtel In An™'. SKina. p. S) My. ■> Uirf., [***,, ' 
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But infinite aa are their vanationa, the ordiiiary Amatic no 
more doubts their existence than ho doubts the existence of 
aninmlfl. The position which they onjoy^ like their character, 
is various, for in Asia deities like men have careers which 
depend on luok. Many of them remain mere elves or goblins, 
some become coDsiderablo local deities. But often they oconpy 
a position intermediate between real gods and fairies. Thus in 
southern India, Burma and Ceylon may be seen humble shrines, 
which ate not exactly temples but the abodes of beinga whom 
prudent people respect* They have little concem nith the 
destinies of tho soul or the observanco of the moral law but 
much to do with the vagaries of rivers and weather and with 
the prosperity of the village. Though these spirits may attain 
a high position within a certain district (as for instance Maha 
Saman, the deity of Adames Peak in Ceylon) they are not of 
the same stuff as the great gods of Asia. These Utter are 
ayutheees of many ideas^ and centuries of human thought have 
laboured on their gigantic figures. It is true that the mental 
attitude which deifies the villago stream is fundamentally the 
same as that which w^orships the sun, but in the Utter case 
the magnitude of the phenomenon deified sets It even for the 
most rustic min d in another plane. Also the nature gods of 
the Veda ore not c^uite the same as the nature spirits ivbich 
the Indian penaants worship to-day and worshipped* aa tho 
Pitakas tell ns, in the time of the Buddha* For the Vedic deities 
are such forces aa fire and light, wind and water. This is nature 
worship but the worship of nature gcneralUed* not of some 
bold rock or mysterious rustling tree* It may bo that a 
migratory life, such as the ancient Aryans at one time led, 
inclined their minds to these wider views, sinoe neither the 
family nor the tribe had an abiding interest in any one place. 
Thus the ancestors of the Turks in the days before IsUm 
worshipped the spirits of the sky* earth and water^ whereas 
the more civilized but sedentary Chinese had genii for every 
hamlet, pool and tuHock* 

It ts diScult to say whether monotheism is a development 
of this nature worship or hae another origin. In Japanese 
religion the monotheistic tendency U markedly absent. The 
sun-goddess is the principal deity but remains simply prima 
iTxi^ parts. But in the ancient religion of China, T^ien or 
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Heaven, also called Shang-tij the supreme though some¬ 
what shadowy and impemonal^ does become an omnipotent 
Providence without even approximate rivals. Other super¬ 
human beings are in comparison with him merely angek^ 
Unfortunately the early hUtoiy of Chinese religion is obscure 
and the documents scanty. In India however the evolution of 
pantheism or theism (though usually with a pantheistic tinge) 
out of the worfihJp of nature forces clear. These gcxls or 

forces are seen to melt into ono another and to be aspects ol 
ono another, until the mind naturally pas^e on to the idea 
that they are all manifestations of one force finding expreaeion 
in human consciousness as well as in physical phenomena. The 
animist and pantheist repre^nt different stages hut not different 
methods of thought. For the former^ every natural object 
which impresses him m alive- the latter concurs in this view, 
only he thinks the universe is instinct with one and the same 
life djspl& 3 r]ng itself in infinite variety. * 

One difiBculty incidental to the treatment of Asiatic ^ligiona 
in Europeari langutigies is the necessity^ or at any rate the 
ineradicable hablt^of using well-known words like and soul 
aa the equivalents of Asiatic terms which have not precisely 
the same content and which often imply a different point of 
view. For practical life it is wise and charitable to mifiLmizc 
religious differences and cmphadxe pointa of agreement. But 
this willingness to believe that others think as we do becomea 
a veritable vice if we are attempting an impartial exposition 
of their ideas. If the Engibh word God means the deity of 
ordinary Christianity, who is much the same AUah or 
Jehovah—that la to say the creator of the world and enforcer 
of the moral law—then, it would be better never to use thia 
word in writing of the religions of India end Eastern Asia for 
the concept is almost entirely foreign lo them. The nature 
apirita ol which wo have been speaking are clearly not God: 
when an Indian peasant hrings ofieringa to the tomb of a 
deceased brigand or the Emperor of China promotes some 
departed worthy to be a deity of a certain class, wo cal! the 
ceremony deification, but there lb not the smallest intention of 
identifying the person deified with the Supreme Being, and odd 
OS it may aeem, the worship of such '’gods” is compatible with 
monotheism or atheism. In China, Shajig-ti is less definite than 
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God^ and it doe$ not ti^ppear that he thoiight of the cieator 
of the world and of htiman souk. Even the greater Hindu 
deities are not really God^ for those who follow the higher life 
can neglect and almoat despise them, without, however* denying 
thcLT existence. On the other hand Srahmon, the pantheos of 
India, though equal to the Christian God in msiesty^ k really 
a ditferent conception, for he is not a creator in the ordinary 
nense: he is impeTSOnal and though not evil, yet be transcends 
both good and evil. He might eecm merely a force more suited 
to be the subject matter of science than of religion, were not 
meditation on him the occupation, and union with him the 
goal, of many devout lives. And even when Indian deities are 
moat personal, as in the Vishnuite sects, it will be generally 
found that their relations to the world and the soul are not 
those of the ChristiaD God. It is because the conception of 
anperbuman existence k ao different in Europe and Asia that 
Asiatic religions often seem contradictory or eomipt t Buddhism 
and Jainiamp which we describe as atheistic^ and the colourless 
respectable religion of educated Chinf^j become in their out* 
ward manifpstations unblushingly polytheistic. 

Similar difficulties and ambiguities attend the use of the 
word aoul* for Buddhism, which k supposed to hold that there 
is no soul, preaches retribution in future existences for acte 
done in fchis^ and seeks to terrify tlie evil doer with the pains 
of hell; w^hereaa the philosophy of the firahmanB^ which 
inculcates a belief in the soul, seems to teach in some of its 
phases that the disembodied and immortel soul has no conscious¬ 
ness in the ordinary human sense^ Here language is deahug 
with the some probtems as those which w'e describe by such 
phrases as the soul, immortarbty and continuous existence, but 
it is striving to express ideas for which we have little sympathy 
and no adequate terminology. They wiH be considered later. 

-But one attitude towards that which survives death is 
almost umiversai in Eastern Asia and also easily inteUigibb. 
It finds expre^iOn in the ceremonies known as anoestor woreUp. 
This practice ha^ attracted specia] atteutioa in CMna, where it 
is the commonest and most conspicuous form of refigious 
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observance, but it ifi equally ptevajeiiit among the Hindus, 
though lees promiuent beeause it is only ono among the many 
rites which engage the attention of that most devout nation* 
It m one of the main constituonts in the religions of Indo-Chma 
and Japan, though the best authorities think that it was not the 
piedominant element in the oldest form of Shinto. It ia less 
promineut among the Tibelo-Burmese tribes but not absent, 
for in Tibet there aio both good and evil ghosts who demand 
recognition by appropriate rites. Ifc ia sometirnea hard to 
distinguish it from the worship of natural forces. For iustanoe 
in China and southern India most viliagea have a local deity 
who is often nameless. The origin of inch deities may be found 
cither in a departed worthy or in some striking phenomenon 
or in the association of the two* 

The eult of ghosts may be due to either fear or afiection, 
and both motives are found in Eaetem Asia. But though 
abundant examples of the propitiation of angry spirits can be 
cited, respect and consideration for the dead are the fecliugs 
which usually inspire these ceremonicB at the present day and 
form the chief basis of family religiou. There ia no need to 
explain thLs sentiment. It is much stzor^er in Asia than in 
Europe but some of its manifestations m^y be paraUeled by 
masses and prayem for tho dead, others by the care bestowed 
DU graves and by notices in me^noriam. A» a rule both in China 
and India only the last three geueratiouB are honoured in these 
ceremonies* The reason is obvious: the more ancient auecstom 
have ceased to be living memories. But it might be hard to 
find a theoretical lustification for negleeting them and it is 
remarkable that in all parts of Asia the eult of the dead fits 
very awkwardly into the official creeds. It is not reaEy con¬ 
sistent with any doctrine of metempsychoais or with Buddhist 
teaching m to the impemanence of the Ego, In China may be 
found the further inconsbteuoy that the spirit of a departed 
relative may receive the tribute of offerings and salutationa 
called ancestor worshipp while at the ^aine time Buddhist 
servicca are being performed for his deliverance from helL 
But of the wide distribution, antiquity and fitrength of the cult 
there can b& no doubt. It is anterior not only to Brahmanism 
but to the doctrines of transmigration and karma, and the mam 
oceupatLon of Buddhkt priests in China and Japan is the 
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perforiDADce of ceremonies suppoaed to benefit the dead. Even 
within Buddhiem these practices cannot be dismissed a late 
or foreign corruption. In the Khuddaba-pd^tha which, if not 
belonging to the most ancient part of the Buddhist canon, is 
at least pre-Christian and purely Indian^ the dead are rcpre- 
Rented as waiting fox ofTeringa and as blessing those who give 
them. It is also curious that a recent work called Raytmmd by 
Sir O. Lodge (1916) gives a view of the state alter death which 
is substantialiy that of the Chinese. For its teaching is that the 
dead retain their personality^ concern themselves with the 
things of this world* know what b going to happen here and 
can to some extent render assistance to the living^* Also (and 
this point is specially remarkable) burning and mutilation of 
the body ^m to inconvenience the dead. 

Early Chinese works prescribe that during the performance 
of ancestral rites^ the ghosts are to be represented by people 
known as the peisonators of the dead who receive the oflerings 
and are supposed to be temporarily possessed by spirits and to 
be their moothpieoes. Possession fay ghosts or other spirits is, 
in popular esteem* of frequent occurrence in Indiag China* Japan 
and Indo-Cbina+ It is one of the many factors which have 
contributed to the ideas of incamation and deification* that is^ 
that gods can become men and men gods. In Europe the 
spheres of the human and divine are stiiGtly separated: to 
pass from one to the other is exceptional: a single inoamation 
ifl regarded as an epoch-makiiig event of universal importance. 
But in Asia the frontiers are not thus rigidly delimitated, nor 
are God and man thus opptjsed. The ordinary dead become 
powers in the spirit world and can bleEs or injure here: the 
great dead become deities : in another order of ideas* the dead 
immediately become leincamate and reappear on earth: the 
gods take the shape of men* sometimes for the space of 
a human life, sometimes for a shorter apparition. Many 
teachers in India have been revered as partial mcamations of 
Vishnu and most of the higher clergy in Tibet claim to bo 
Buddhas or Bodhisattvas manifest in the flesh. There is no 
proof that the doctrine of metempsychoeifl existed in Eastern 
Asia Independently of Indian influence but the ready acceptance 
accorded to it was largely due to the prevalent feeling that the 
■ Sftj the ftceount at Use Fftnuiu in thii boot. 
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worlds of men and spiritB are djTided by no great gulf. It is 
quite natazal to step into the ^irit world and back again into 
this. 

It wHI not baire escaped the readar^s attentiOD that many 
of tbe features which 1 have noticed as common to the religiona 
of Eastern Asia—Buch as the worship of nature apirita and 
arLoestOTs—are not peculiar to those countries but are almost, 
tf not quitOp universal in certain stages of reUgious development. 
They can, for instance, be traced in Europe. But whereas they 
exiBt here aa survivals discernible only to the eye of research 
and even at the beginning of the Christian era had ceased to 
be the obvious characteristics of European paganiam, m Asia 
they are stiU obvious. and logic have not impaiied their 
vigour, said official theology^ far from persecutii^ them, hsia 
accommodated its shape to theirs. This brings m to another 
point where tbe linguistic difficulty again makes itself felt, 
namelyi that the word leligion has not quite the same meaning 
in Eastern Asia as in Mohmninedan and Christian lands. 
I know of no definition which wootd cover Chfbtianity, 
Buddhism, Confaeianism and tbe aupervtitietks of African 
savages, for the four have little community of erohject matter 
or aim. If any dednition can be found it must I think be based 
on some auperficial charactedetic such as ceremonial. Kor b 
there any objection to refusing the title of religion to Buddhism 
and Confucianism, except that an inconvenient lacuna would 
remsin in our vocabulary, for they are not adequately described 
aa pMloflophies. A crucial instance of the dlderenoe in the ideas 
prevalent in Europe and Eastern Asia is the fact that in China 
many people belong to two or three religions md it would 
seem t^t when Buddhism existed in India the common ptactioe 
was AimilaTp Paganism and spirlitial celi^on can co-exist in the 
same mind provided their spheres are kept dlstmct. But 
ClmstianJty and Islam both retain the idea of a jealous Cod 
who demands not only exclusive devotion hut al^ exclusive 
belief: to believe in other Gods is not only erroneous; it is 
disobedience and disloyalty. But such ideas have little currency 
in Eastern Asia, especially among Buddhists. The Buddha is 
not a creator or a king but rather a physician. He demands no 
allegiance and for those who disobey him the only punishment 
is Dontinuanoe of tbe disease. And though Indian deities may 
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clami personal and exoluflivo delation, yet in deSning and 
limiting beHrf their priests are leas exacting than Papal of 
Moslim dooto^a. Deapite sectarian Innnulas, the Hindu cherishes 
broader ideas suob as that all deities are forms and passing 
shapes of one essence; that all have their proper piaces and 
that godsi creeds and ooremcmies are necessary helps in the 
lower stages of the religious life but unmaterial to the adepts 

It does not follow from this that Hindus are lukewann or 
innincere in their convictionB. On the cjontraryj faith is more 
intense and more widely spread among them than in Europe. 
Nor can it be aaJd that their religion ia sometMi:^ detachable 
from ordinary life: the burden of daily observances prescribed 
and duly borne seems to us intolerable^ But Buddhism and 
many forms of Hinduism present themselves as methods of 
salvation with a aimplicity and aingloness of aim which may 
be paralleled in the Gospels but only rarely in the national 
churches of Europe. The piono Buddhist is one who moulda 
his life and thoughts according to a certain law: he ia not much 
concerned with worshipping the gods of the state or city* but 
has nothing against such worship: his aims and procedure have 
nothing to do with Hpirita who give wealth and children nr 
avert misfortune. But since such matters are of great interest 
to mankind^ he is naturally bronght into contact with them 
and he has no more objection to a religioiis service for procuring 
rain than to a scLentihe experiment for the same purpose. 
Similarly Confucians follow a ^tem of ethics which is sufficient 
for a gentleman and accords a decoroas lecogcution to a 
Supreme Being and anoesttal spirits. Much concession to 
superstition would be reprchenaible according to this code but 
if a Confucian honoum some deity either for his private objeota 
or because it is part of his duties as a magistrate^ he is not 
offending Confucius. He is simply engaging in an act which 
has nothing to do with Confucianism. The same distinction 
often applies in Indian religion but is lees clear there, becanso 
both the higher doctrine as well as ordinary ceremonial and 
mythology are described under one name as Hind uism ^ But 
if a Dative of southern India occasionally sacrifices a buffalo 
to placate some village spirit^ it does not follow that aH his 
reli^ous notion^ are of this barbarous type. 

Asiatic ideas as to the relations between religious are 
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illustrated by m anecdote reflated to me in Assam. Chnstianity 
has made many conTerte among the KhasiOp a non-Hindu tribe 
of that region^ and a successful revival meeting eseteuding over 
a week was once held in a district of prof^^esing ChristlaiiB. 
When the week was over and the missionaries gone^ the Khasis 
performed a ceremony in honour of their tribal deities. Their 
paatoFs regarded this as a woeful lapse from grace but no 
disbelief in Christianity or change of faith was implied. The 
Khasis had embraced Christianity in the same spirit that ani¬ 
mated the ancient disciples of the Buddha: it was the higher 
law which spoke of a new life and of the world to come. But 
it was not understood that it oSeied to take over the business 
of the local deities, to look after eropa and pigs and children, 
to keep smallpox, tigers and serpent in order. Nobody doubted 
the exigtence of spirits who regulate these matters, while 
admitting that ethics and the toad to heaven were not in their 
department, and therefore it was thought wise to supplement 
the Christian ceremonies by others held in their honour and 
thus let them see that they were not forgotten and nm no 
risk of incurring their enmity^ 

My object in this chapter U to point out at the very be¬ 
ginning that in Asia the existence of a duly labelhd religion, 
each as Buddhism or Confucianism, does not imply the supprea- 
aion of older nameless beliefs, especially about nature spirits 
and ghosts. In China and many other countries we must not 
be surprised to find EuddMets honouring spirits who have 
nothing to do with Buddhism. In India we must not suppose 
that the doctrines of R&mknuja or any other great teacher are 
responsible for the crudities of village worship, nor yet rashly 
aeeume that the villager is ignorant of them. 


CHAPTER II 

HISTORICAL 

It mAy be us&fiil to mmri hare a brief aketeb of Indian hietorji 
but its fluiTn Ib merely to outUne the smTonndin^ in which 
Hindu religion and philosophy grew up. It, therefore^ passea 
lightly over mnoh which is important from other polnta of 
view and Is intended for reference rather than for coatinnoua 
reading. 

An indifierence to hiatory^ including biography, politica and 
geography, ia the great defect of Indian literature. Not only 
are there few historical treatises^ but even historical allusions 
are rare and this curious vagueness is not peculiar to any age 
or district. It is aa nodoeable among the Dravidiaoa of the 
fiouth ss among the speakers of Aryan lauguagBs in the north. 
It prevails from Vedic times untU the Mohammedan conquest, 
which produced chronicles though it did not induce Brahmans 
to write them in Sanskrit. The lacuna is being slowly Med up 
by the labonrs of European scholars who have oollectod 
numerous data Loin an examination of inscripUciis, mODuments 
and coinSj from the critical study of Hindu literature, and from 
research in foreiga, especially Chinese, accounts of ancient India« 

At first sight the history of India aeema merely a record of 
invasions, the annals of a land that was always receptive and 
fated to be conquered. The coast is poor in ports and the nearest 
foreign shore distant. The land frontiers offer more temptation 
to invaders than to emigrants. The Vedic Aryans, Persians, 
Greeks and hordes innumerable from Central Asia poured in 
century after oentnry through the passes of the north-western 
mountains and after the arrival of Vasco da Gama other hordes 
came from Europe by sea. But the armies and fieeta of India 

^ Thfl chiol sxception is S&nmkdrit li th9 Rijbtums^iELEp h cbronlcte of Khtfvmir 
Aompofled in 1I!4S a.d. Tbnn mm nba & fev piat!^ 3 niei of OQateovpamfj monuclu, 
tax!h M thfr of E&mi Kad lome nf tbfl PtmuiAi («ipecl«JJy 
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cAt) tell DO similar story of foreign viotoriw. This pictDl© how* 
over Tmgleota tho fact that large parts of Indo-China and tho 
Malay Aichipelago (including Camboja, Ohampa, Java and 
even Borneo) received not only ctvili^tion but coloniate and 
rulers from India. In the north too Nepal, Kaelimirj K.hotan and 
many other districts uught at one time or another bo legitimately 
described aa conquered or tributary countries. It may indeed 
be justly objected that Indian literature knows nothing of 
Camboja and other lands where Indian buildings have been 
discovered^ ond that the people of India were onconacious of 
having conquered them. But Indian literature b equally 
unconscious of the conquests made by Alexander^ Kanishka 
and many othera. Poets and philoeophora were little mterosted 
in the eipeditioiis of princes, whether native or foreign. But 
if by India b meant the country bounded by the sea and 
Dorihem mountains it undoubtedly sent armies and coloniata 
to regions far beyond these limits, both in the soutb'Caat and 
the north, and if tho expansion of a country b to be measured 
not merely by territarial acquisition but by the diffnaiou of its 
mstitutions, religion, art and literature, then "the conquests 
of the Bhamma,” to use Aaoka's phrase, include China, Japan, 
Tibet and Mongolia. 

The fact that the Hindus paid no attention to these oon- 
queste and tliis spread of their oiviUiation argues a curious lack 
of interest in national questions and an inability to see or 
nfiligA political opportunities which must be the result of 
temperament rather than of distracting invasions. For the long 
interval between the defeat of the Huns in 526 a.i>. and the 
raids of Mahmud of Ghazni about 1000 a.d. which was almost 
entirely free from foreign inroads, eeemg piecbely the period 
when the want of political ideas and constructive capacity was 
most marited. Nor were the incursions always destructive and 
sterile. The invaders, though they bad gener^y more valour 
thAn culture of tbeir own, often brought with them foreign art 
and ideas, Hellemc, Persian or Mohammedan. Naturally the 
northern dbtricts felt their violence most as well as the new 
influences which they brought, whereas the south became the 
focus of Hindu politics and culture which radiated thenoe 
northwards again. Yet, on the whole, seeing how vast b the 

^ Tbfi jaucrLpticni o( thti ChoU Kmg» bervavAr (c, XCKX) ^.D.) wm to bout ol 
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occupied by tbe HiadnSj how great tho difierenc^a not oiJy 
of taoe blit of language* it is rtmajltablo how targe a measure 
of Uttifontiity exists among them (of coots* 1 exclude Moham¬ 
medans) in things religious and intellectual. Hinduism rangea 
from the lowest superstition to the highest philosophy but the 
stages are not difitri bated geographically- Pilgnms go from 
Badiinath to Ramesvaram ; the Vaithiiaviflni of Tnchinopoly, 
Muttra and Bengal does not differ in essentials^ the worship of 
the linga can be seen almost anywhere. And though India has 
often been reoeptiTep this receptivity has been deliberate and 
dificiimuiating. Great as was the advance of Islam, the resist¬ 
ance offered to it was even more rcmafkablo and at the present 
day it cannot be said that in the things which most interest 
them Indian minds am specially hospitable to British ideas^ 

The relative abaenoe of political unity secmfl due to want of 
misrest in politics. It is often said that the history of India in 
pre-Mohammedan times is an unintoUigibie otj at least, un¬ 
readable, record of the complicated quarrels and varying 
frontiers of small states. Yet this is as true of the history of 
the Italian oa of the Indian peninsulft. The real reason why 
Indian history seems tedioua and intricate is that large interests 
are involved only in the greatest etrugglee, such as the efforts 
to repulse the Huns or Mohammedans. 

The ordinazy ware, though conducted on no small scale^ did 
not involve such causes or principles as the strife of Roundheads 
with Cavalicre. With rare exceptions, states and empirefl were 
regarded as the property of their monarchs. Religion claimed 
to advise kings ^ like other wealthy persons, as to their duties 
and opportunities, and ministers became the practicai rulers of 
kingdoms just aa a steward may get the management of an 
estate into hie hwids. But it rarely occurred to Hindus that 
other persons m the estate bad any right to a share in the 
government, or that a Raja could be dispossessed by anybody 
but another Raja. Of that, indeed, there was no lack. Not 
only bftH every soveieigu to defend hunaelf againat the enemies 
in hia own house but external polirica seemed baaed on the 
maxim that it la the duty of a powerful ruler to inerBosa hb 
territory by direct and unprovoked attacks on bis ne^hboura. 
There is hardly a king of eminence who did not expand hia 
power in this way, and the nsual history of a royal house is 
successful aggression followed by collapse when weaker hands 
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were iinabb to hold the inherited handful. Evei:i moderately 
jnp.g intervals -of peaco are rare. Yet all the while wc seemi to 
be dealing not with the expansion or decadence of a nation, 
but with great nobles who add to their estates or go bankrupt. 

TheEo featuiea of Indian politics are iUostrated by the 
Artha^tm, a manual of state-craft attributed to C&nokya^ 
the minister of Candmgupta and eouietimea called the Indian 
Macehiaveiii. Its authenticity has been disputed but it ia now 
generally accepted by scholars as an ancient work composed if 
not in the fourth century, at least some time before the Chruitian 
era^ It does not, like Mann and other Brahmanic law-books, 
give regulations for an Ideal kingdom but frankly describes the 
practice of king^* The form of state contemplated ia a small 
kingdom surrounded by othem like it and war is assumed to 
be their almost normal relation^ hut due to the taste or policy 
of kings, not to national aspiratiorLs or economic causes* To- 
Ts^rds the Brahmans a king has certain moral obligations, 
towards his subjects and fellow monarchs none. It is assumed 
that bis object is to obtain money from his subjects, conquer 
his neighbours, and protect himself by espionage and severe 
punkhments against the attacks to which be h contmualLy 
e?£posed^ especially at the hands of his sons. But the author 
does not allow his prince a life of pleasure t he [s to work hard 
and the fimt things he has to attend to are religious matters. 

The difficulty of writing historical epitomes which are either 
acc^te or rea^ble ia well known and to outline the evente 
which have occurred in the vast area called India during the 
last 2500 years is a specially arduous taak, for it ia almost 
impossible to frame a narrative which follows the fortunes of 
the best known Hindu kingdoms and also does fuetioe to the 
induence of sontbem India and Islam. It may be useful to 
tabulate the principal periods, but the table is not coutinuous 
and even w hen there is no gap in chronology, it often happens 
that oidy one political area is illuminated amid the g)cneral 
dsu'kness and that this area is not the same for many oenturies. 

1, From about 500 to 200 b,c, Magadha (the modem Bihar) 
was the piincipal state and the dominions of its great king 
Asoka were almost the same as Britieh India to-day. 

2. In the immediately succeeding period many invaders 
ontered from the north-weat. Borne were Greeks and some 
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Iraniaru^ but th^ wiost import&itt the Kush^tt^ who ruled 
over aoi £!ixtpire embracing both north-weatent India and 
regions beyond it in Afghonist^ and OentmJ Aaia, This 
Empire came to an end in the third tsentuiy A.n» bnt the 
cansea of ite coUap^ are obscure^ 

S. The native Hindu dynasty of the Guptas began to rule 
in 320 A.D. Its dominioiiB included nearly all northern India 
but it was destroyed by the invasions of the Huns in the fifth 
and sixth centuries. 

4. The Hindu Emperor Harsba (606-047 a,iJh) practically 
reconstituted the Gupta Empire but hia domirdouB split up 
after his death. At the eame time another Empiie which ex- 
tended from Gujarat to Madraa waa founded by Pulaheiin^ a 
prince from the aouth^ a region which though by no means 
uncivilized had hitherto played a small part in the general 
history of India. 

5. From 060 to 1000 a,d+ India was divided among numerous 
independent kingdoms. There waa no central power but Bengal 
and the Deccan wei^ more prominent than previously.^ 

0. After iOOO a.d. the conquests of Mohammedan invaders 
became important and the Hindu states of northern and central 
India collapsed or grew weeJe. But the Hindus hold out in 
Hajputanap OrisBa^ and above all in Vijayanagar. 

7. In 1626 came the invasion of the Mughabp who founded 
an Empire which at its zenith (1666-1707 j Included all India 
except the extreme south. In its decadence the Marathas and 
Sikhs became powerful and Europeans began to mterveue. 

It is generally agreed that at a period whicbp though not 
fixedp waa anterior to 1000 B.O+* a body of ini’aders known as 
Aryans and nearly ^kin to the ancient Iranians entered India 
though the north-westom mountains. They fotind there other 
tribes not deficient in civilization but unable to offer any 
effective reamtanco. These tribes who retired fiouthw^oids are 
commonly known as Dravidians* and possibly tepresent an 
carber invasion of ^ntml-Asiatic tribes nlUed to the remote 

‘ V«^ diffeftnl Ofiniow bwn bttd « to whetber thii dmls riiotild hi 

approrimAUdy IHW l e. os 3000 P.C. TLe sirooff oi the hfmoi of the 

Rift V«iA ta tboee of the A™tA ii in IiTcnr eC the t™ ineiDat date, but tie d*te 

of tie GetftM CM hmtdly t* regfenM « certain. ^ ^ 

• then s«iaj t® be two dtiiinct diriaHHW, the UnvithMi enU 

the MundA ^KoUzliJi). 
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anccatoiB of the Turks and Mongols^. At the time when the 
eftilier hymns of the Veda were oompoeed^ the Aryans 
apparently lived in the Panjab and did not know the the 
Vindhya mountains or the Narhndda river. They included 
several tribeSt among whom five are specially mentioned^ and 
we hear that a great battle was fought on the Ravi, in which 
a confederation of ten kings who wished to force a passage to 
the east was repulsed by Sudas^ chief of the Tritsns^ Still the 
south-eastem movement^ across the modem United Pjwviucefl 
to the borders of Bengal^ oontinned and, so far as our records 
go, it was in this diieetion rather than due south or south-west, 
that the Aryans chiefly advanced*. When the Brahma^as and 
earlier Upanishads ware composed (e. SCKKflOO n.od the principal 
political units were the kingdoms of the Panovas and Kurus 
in the region of Delhi. The city of Ayodkyk (Oudh) is also 
credited with a vary ancient but lagandary history. 

The real history of India begins with the life of the Buddha 
who lived in the sLxtii century At that time the small 

states of northern India, which were apparently oligarchies or 
monarchies restricted by the powers of a trihal council^ were in 
process of being absorbed by larger states which were absoluto 
monarchies and this remained the normal form of govemnxent 
in both Mindu and Moslim times. Thtia Kosala (or Oudh) 
absorbed the kingdom of Benares but was itself conquer^ by 
Magadha or Bihar, the chief city of which was Pataliputra or 

1 The tntvtAQi ibfr UrafidlM Mid Unl^AlUlc ^roopi ol luigmi^et Hu 

qltm been ictgcwtwl but hw met vtlli woeptifaQi, Any uLequiite n«44Ea6iLt> of 
thifl d«iUMid« m wmpMnww of iht forcu known La both ^upt 

■nd U Xq Uiid ] Bati qd protfloakem to spuk. But drfiamaUnm Bavo led me 
to Mquue At diSeiVnl tEmCw »iae pncUcaJ iAqu^mtAoce with Torkiali and Fmolah 
MM wU u A ili^t ytenuy ImowbdfiQ of TamU adeI thw dAi« I cannot 

help behl£ itraek by the gcnerml flimlLarity ahown in the atrvetEm both ct wevdl 
And ok Rntenofl {pAEiiEulaj'ly the ux of g^runda ud tbe COnitmclioiia whieb 
replace ralAtire tenten™) And by aotno lenmblAaceA En yocahnJjjy Qn the Other 
hMid the proDoima And eoMqixniiy the wnjtteAtion of verb* thoir mmAfkAbio 
difleHnceA But the eilriOM Hrabui Ungnage, wBicJl La duud ai DnvidiAii, hu 
negAtivo fonna m trbich pE| u inaerlAd into the verb, aa m Yakut Torkiah r g 
Yakut bM.pff.pptiip I do not cot; BraBtu frAoA jja.ro, 1 do not aee^ The pluv^ qf 
Bouflj in Briiiiii oaea the *oMxea k and f wBiqb found in ibe PIshlaB group 
and in UnogexiAa 

* SSh ibe kgniid in the fiat- Brdb.. t- h H S. 

■ HiiA tnueh Wrla lun but EufOptan aoBoIaTa wert lUl racontlr MnwiJ 

that ho dkd about ac- it li now auggeoted that 54S may be nuAr Uio true 
date. See Vincent Smith in O^^ferd ^I’atory of 
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Patna^ destined to become the capital of India. Wo also know 
that at this period and for about two centuries later the Fer^an 
Empire had two eatrapiea within the Limita of modem India, 
one Called ”Indiai^^ including the eountry eaat of the Indus 
and possibly part ol the Fanjab, and the other called Gandh^ra 
{Peshawar) cont^ning Takehfi^il&^ a calebrated aniveraity. 
The situation of this seat of learning is important^ for it was 
fre^juented by students from other distriota and they must hare 
felt there in early times Persian and afterwards Helleniatio 
infltienoe. There are clear signs of Persian Influence in India 
in the reign of Asoka, Of Magadha there b little to be said for 
the next century and a half^ but it appears to have remained 
the chief state of northern India. 

In 337 D.O, Alexander the Great after over-throwing the 
Persian Empire Invaded India, where ho remained only nineteen 
months. He probahly intended to annex Sind and the Panj ah 
pcimanontly to his Empire but he died in 323 and in the next 
year Candragupta, an exded scion of the royal honee of Mogadha^ 
put an end to Macedonian authority in India and then seized 
the throne of his ancestors^ He founded the Maurya dynasty 
under which Magadha expanded into ati Empire comprising all 
India except the extreme south. Seleucus NioatoCi who had 
inherited the Asiatic possessions of Alexander and wished to 
asaort his authorityj came into collision with Candrognpta but 
waa completely worsted and about 303 b.o. concluded a treaty 
by which he ceded the districts of Kabul, Herat and Kandahar* 
Shortly afterwards he sent as his ambassador to the court of 
Pateliputra a Greek named Megasthenes who resided there for 
a considerable time and wrote an account of the country still 
extant in a fragmentary form. The grandson of Candragupta 
was Asoka^ the first ruler of all India (c, 27^331 n^c^. Hia 
Empire extended from Afghanistan almost to Madras and was 
governed with benevolent but somewhat grandmotherly des^ 
potism. He waa an ardent Buddhbt and it Is mainly owing to 
his efforts, which ore described in more detail below, that 
Buddhism became during some centnries the dominant faith in 
India. Asoka's Empire broke up soon after his death in cir^ 
cninstanccs which ore not dear, for we now cuter upon one of 


* PmH Tak^Ell, Gn^k TiiH*. H ™ <»wr tk® modofn I^di uid If 
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tho^ ch&otic periods which recur from time to time in Indian 
history and we have little certain information until the fourth 
century A.n. Andhra, a region ineluding large parts of the 
districts now called the Northern Circarg, Hyderabad and 
Central Provinces^ was the first to revolt from the Mauiyaa 
and a dynasty of Andhra kinga^, who claimed to belong to the 
^atavahana family, ruled until 236 a.d, over varying but often 
extensive territories. What remained of the Maurya throne was 
iiaurped in IM b.c. by the Sungas who in their turn were over- 
throwm by the Ka^vas. These latter coidd not withstand tho 
Andhras and eoUapsed before them about 27 n.c- 

Alexander's invasioii produced little direct effect, and no 
allusion to it has been found in Indian literatuie. But indirectly 
it had a great influence on the political, artistic and rehgioiis 
development of the Hindus by preparing the way for a series 
of later invaaiona from the north whioh brought with them a 
mixed culture containing Hellenlo, Persian and other elements. 
During some centuries India, as a political region, was not 
delimitated on the north-western side as it b at pre^nt and 
nimieroufl principalities rose and fell which meluded Indian 
territory as well as parts of Afghanistan. 

These states were of at least three clusie$* Hellenktic, 
Persian or Parthian, and Scythian, if that word can bo properly 
used to include the Sahas and Kusbang. 

Bactria was a Persian satrapy before Alexander's invagjon 
but when he passed through it on his way to India he founded 
twelve Cities and settled a coELsiderable number of his soldiera 
in them. It formed part of the Empire of SeLeuoua but declared 
itself independent in 266fi.c. about the same timo that the 
Partbians revolted and founded the Empire of tho Arsacidae. 
The Baetrian king® bore Greek names and in 209 Antiochos 111 
made peace with one of them called EuthydemuSj in common 
cause against the nomads who threatened Western Asia. 
Demetrius, the son of this Euthydemas, appears to have con¬ 
quered Kabul, the Panjab and Sind (c* 190 b,c.) but hU reign 
was troubled by the rebellion of a certain Eukratidea and it is 
probable that many small and contending frontier-etatoa* of 
which we have a confused record, were ruled by the relatives 
of one or other of those two princes. The most important of 

^ M«1 of ihw m ImQim hy the title oi Sktitkuni. 
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them was Menander, apparently king of the Kabul valley. 
About [55 he made m. inoursion to tho oaat, occupied Muttra 
and threatened Fataliputra itaelf but was repubed. He ia 
celebrated in Buddhist literature as the hero of the Q,i]CBtiQns 
of Milinda htit hia coina, though showing some Buddhist 
embleniB* Indicate that he wag also a worshipper of Pallas. 
Shortly after this Hellenic mBuence in Bactda was overwhelmed 
by the invasion of the Yueh-chih, though the Greek principalities 
in the Panjab may have lasted considerably longer. 

In the reign of l^iithndates (o. 171-138 B.o*) the Parthian 
Empire was limitrophe with India and possibly iiis authority 
extended beyond the Indus. A little later the Parthian de¬ 
pended cleg included two satrapies, Aiacosia and the western 
Panjab with capitals at Kandahar and Taxiila respectively. In 
the latter ruled kings or viceroys one of whom called Gondo- 
phoree (c. 20 a.j>,) is celebrated on. account of hie legendary 
connection with the Apostle Thomas. 

More important for the history of India were the conquests 
of the Saka$ and Yueh<!hih, nomad tribes of Central Asia 
similar to the modern Turkomana^. The former are firet heard 
o| in the basin of the river Ili, and being dislodged by the 
advance of the Yueh-chih moved southwards reaching north- 
western India about 160 B.c. Here they founded many small 
principalities, the rtilers of wMch appear to have admitted the 
suierainty of the Partfaians for some time and to have borne 
the title of satraps. It is dear that w^estem India was parcelled 
out among foreign princes called Sakas, Tav-anas, or PaUavas 
whose frontiers and mutual relations were constantly changing. 
The megt important of these principalities was known aa the 
Great Satrapy which induded Surashtta (Kathiawar) with 
adjacent parts of the mainland and lasted until about 395 a.d. 

The Yiieh-chih started westwards from the frontier of 
China about 100 n.o. and, driving the Sakas before them, 
settled in Bactria. Hero Kadphises, the chief of one of their 
tribes, called the Kushans, succeeded in imposing his authority 
on the othere who coalesced into one nation henceforth known 
by the tribal name. The chronology of the Kushan Empire is 
one of the vexed questions of Indian hiatoiy and the dates given 

* But 1 ^ 434 , in R«eent rucwh mtka it probthle tb^t the 
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below aro stated positively only because there is no space for 
adequate discussion and are given with some scepticiam, that 
IB desire for more knowledge founded on facta. Kadphises I 

15-45 A.u.) after consolidating his Empire led hia armies 
southwards, conquering Kabul and perhaps Kashmir. His 
Euccessor Kadphises II {c, 46—78 a.d.) annexed the whole of 
north-western India, including northern Sind, the Panjab and 
perhaps Benares. Thei^ was a conriderable trade between India 
and the Roman Empire at this period and an embassy "wbs 
Bent to Trajan, apparently by Kanishka (c. 78-13^)^ the suc¬ 
cessor of Kadphia^^. This monaroh played a part in the later 
histoiy of Buddhism comparable with that of Asoka in earlier 
ciges'* He waged war with the Parthlans and Chinese, and his 
Empire which had its oapitAl at Peshawar included Afghanistan, 
Buctria^ Kashgar^ Yarkand, Khotan* and Kashmir. These 
dominions, which perhaps extended as far as Gaya in the ea^^ 
were retained by ’:is aucoes^ra Huvishka (133~? 140 a.d.) and 
Vasudfiva (? 140-178 after this period the Andhra 

and Kufiban dynasties both collapsed ae Indmn powers, al¬ 
though K^ishan kings continued to mlo m Kabul. The reasons 
of their fall are unknown but may be connected with the rise 
of the Sassanids in Persia. Eor more than a century the political 
histoiy of India is a blank and iittie can be said except that 
the kingdom of Suraahtra continued to exist xmdcr a Saka 
dynasty. 

Light leturofl with the rise of the Gupta dynaatyj which 
roughly marks the beginning of modem Hinduism and of a 
reaction against Buddhism. Though nothing is known of the 
fortunes of Pataliputra, the ancient imperial olty of the Mauryas, 
during the first three centuries of our era, it continued to exist. 
In 320 a local Raja known aa Candragupta I Inoieased his 
dominions and celebrated hLs coronation by the mstitutioii of 
the Gupta era. His son Samudra Gupta continued his conqueata 
and in the oouree of an extraordinary campaign, concluded 
about 340 4 1 ),, appears to have received the submission of 
almost the whole peninsula. He mado no attempt to retain all 

* rtwl MSad Fnnlcfi odniiSer thftt KKiithk* Uj& two KulpliiH bihJ 

to sbcpui AS ao. 
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this territory but his effectiTe authority was exercisod in a wide 
district extending from the Hugh to the risers Jumna and 
Chambal in the west and from the Himaiayas to the Narbudda. 
HU son Candragupta Q or Vikram&ditya added to these 
possessions Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiawar and for raoru than 
half a century the Guptas ruled undUturbed over nearly all 
nortbem India except Eajputana and Sind. Their capital was 
at first Pataliputra, but afterwards Kauaainbi and Ayodhya 
became royal residences. 

The fall of the Guptas wm brought about by another in- 
vasion of barbarians {mown as Hunas, Ephthalites^ or White 
Huns and apparently a branch of the Huns who invaded 
Europe. This branch remained behind in Asia and occupied 
northern Persia. They invaded India first in 465, and were 
repulsed, but returned about 480 in greater force and overthrew 
the Guptas . Their kings Toram4na and Mihiragula were maatois 
of northern India till 540 and h^ their local capital at Sialkot 
in the Patijab, though their headquarters wore rather in Bamyin 
and Bnlkh. Tlie cruelties of MihLmgula provoked a coalition of 
Hindu princes. The Huns were driven to the north and about 
565 A.D. their destruction was completed by the allied forces 
of the Persians and Turks. Though they founded no permanent 
states their invasion was important, for many of them together 
with kindred tribes such as the Gtujaras (Gujars) remained 
behind when their political power broke up and, like the Sakas 
and Kushans before them, contributed to form the population 
of north-western India, especially the Bajput clans. 

The defeat of the Huns was followed by another period of 
obscurity, but at the beginning of the seventh century Harsha 
(606-647 A,©.), a prince of Thanesar, founded after thirty'five 
years of warfare a state which though it did not outlast his 
own life emulated for a time the dimensions and prosperity of 
the Gupta Empire. We gather from the account of the Chinese 
pilgrim Hsuan Chuang, who visited his court at Kanauj, that 
the kings of Bengal, Assam and Ujjain were his vassals but 
that the Pan jab, Sind and Kashmir were independent. Kalinga, 
to the south of Bengal, was depopulated but Harsha was not 
able to subdue Pulakcsin II, the Cilukya king of the Deccan, 

Let us now turn for a moment to the history of the south. 

* Or ThevrisualiwneaHmttobanbceRiqiwtlluDsUkanirpUt. 
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It is even obsctite both in eyents and chronology than 
that of the norths but we must not think of the Dravidbn 
countries as uninhabited or barbarous. Everi the classical 
writer^ of Europe had some knowledge of them. King Pandion 
(PAndya) sent a mission to Augustus in 26 n.q.^ Pliny* speaks 
of Modiira (Aladura) and Ptolemy also mentions this town with 
about forty others. It is said^ that there was a temple dedicated 
to Augustus at Muziris, identified with Cranganoie* From an 
early period the extreme south of the peninsula was divided 
into three states known aa the Patidyap Cbra and Cola kingdoms^. 
The first corresponded to the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly. 
Cera or Kerala lay on the west coast in the modem Travancore. 
The Cola country Included Tanjore, Trichinopoly; MadraSp with 
the greater part of Mysore, From the dith !o the eighth 
century a.d. a fourth power was importimt^ namely the Pallavas^ 
who apparently came from the north of the Madras Presidency. 
They had their capital at Conjeeviuain and were generally at 
war with the three kingdoms. Their king , Naragimba-Varman 
[626-645 A.n.) ruled over part, of the Deccan and most of the 
Cola ooimtry but after about 750 they deeUnedt whereas the 
Colas grew stronger and Rajamja {036^1018) whose dominions 
included the Madras Freaidenoy and Mysore made them the 
paramount power in southern ludiaj which p<mt]OD they re¬ 
tained imtiJ the thirteenth century. 

As already mentioned^ the Deecmi was ruled by the Andhras 
from 220 b.€* to 2SG a.d., but for the next three centuries 
nothing ia known of its history until the rise of the C&lukya 
dynasty at Vatapi (Badami) in Eijapur, Pulake^in 11 of thb 
dynasty (608-G42)p a oontemporary of Hamha, was for some 
time Bueoessful in creating a rivaJ Empire which extended from 
Gujarat to Madras, and his power was so considerable that he 
exchanged embassies with Khusm IT, Kin g of Persia, as m 
depicted m the frescoes of Ajanta. But in 642 he was defeated 
and slain by the Fallavas. 

With the death of Pulakc^in and Har$ha begins what has 
been called the Rajput period, extending from about 650 to 

1 GtriW 1^v. 4^ 73. ^ iVprf. vt. 33, (SS)!, 

* For Sknitfa, Ear^^ Hi*iary of Imiia, p. 401 
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lOOO A.B, and charftcterissed by the eiistenoe af numerous 
kingdome ruled by dynasties DDmmaUy Hindu^ but often 
descended from northern invaders or non-Hindu aboriginal 
tribes. Among them may he mentioned the following: 

1. Kanauj or Pancata. This kingdom passed through 
iroubtotis times after the death of Harsh a but from about 
840 to 010 A.D. under Bhoja (or Mihira) and hb son, it became 
the principal power in northom Indian extending from Bihar 
to Sind. In tho twelfth century it again became important 
imder the Gaharwar dynasty. 

2. Kamuj was often at war with tho Palaa of Bengal^ a 
line of Buddhiat kings which began about 730 a.i>. Dharmapala 
(c- BOO A.D.) was sufficiently powerful! to depose the king of 
Kanauj^ Subsequently the easte rn portion of the Pal a kingdom 
separated itself under a rival dynasty known as the Senas. 

3. The districts to the south of the Jumna known 
Jejdkabhukti (Bundelkhand) and (?edi {neariy equivalont to 
our Central Provinces) were governed by two dynasties known 
as Candela and Kalacuria* The former are thought to have boon 
originally Gonds. They were great builders and constructed 
among other moomnents the temples of Khajarao. Kirtivarman 
Chandel (1040-1100} greatly eartended their territories. He was 
a patron of learning and the allegorical drama PrabodhacaH' 
drodaya was product at his court. 

4. The Paramara (Pawar) dynasty of Malwa were likcwT$e 
celebrated as patrons of literature and kings Munja (974-005) 
and Bhoja (1018-1000) were authora a$ well as successfu] 
warriors. 

5. Though the C^lukyas of Vatapi were temporarily crushed 
by the Pallavas their power was re-established in 655 and 
continued for a oentuiy. The Eastern Cilukyas, another branch 
of the eame family, established themselves in Vengi between 
tho Kistna and Godaveri. Here they ruled from 009 fo 1070 
first aa viceroys of tho Western C^ukyas and then as an inde¬ 
pendent power till they were ab^rbed by the Colaa* Yet 
another branch settled in Gujarat. 

e. The C 4 lokya 3 of Vatapi were overthrown by the RlLsh- 
tmkutas who were masters of the Deccan from about 750 to 
072p and reigned &iwt at Nasik and then at Manyakhcta 
(Maikhed). Krishna I of this dynasty excavated the Kailasa 
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temple At EUora (c. 760) but mimjr of his successors were Jiuns. 
During the ninth century the EHehtrakutas seem to have ruled 
over most of western India from Malwa to the TungAbhadrft. 

7. The R&shtrakutas collapsed before & revival of the 
C&lukya dynasty which reappears from 993 to 1199 as the 
Calukyas of Kalyani (in the Nizam's dominions). Tho end of 
this dynasty was partly due to the usurpation of a Jtun named 
BijjaJa in w'hose reign the sect of the Lingnyate arose. 

We must now turn to an event of great historical importance 
although its details aie not relevant to the subject of this book, 
namely the Mohammedan conquest. Three periods in it may 
be recognized. First, tho conquest of Sind in 712 a,i>. by the 
Arabs, who held it tiU the eleventh century but without dis¬ 
turbing or influencing India beyond their immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, Secondly, the period of invasiona and dynasties which 
are commonly caUed Turki (c. 1000-1526 A.n,}. The progress of 
Islam in Central Asia coincided with the advance to tiio west 
and south of vigorous tribes known as Turks or Mongols, and 
by giving them a religious and lega] discipline admirably suited 
to their stage of civilization, it greatly increased their political 
efficiency. The Mosllm invadeis of India started from princi- 
pahties founded by these tribes near the north-westom frontier 
with a military populatinn of mixed blood ami a veneer of 
Peiso-Afabic civilization, and apart from the greater invasions, 
there were ineureions and settlements of Turkis, Afghans and 
Mongols. The whole period was troublous and distracted. The 
third period was more significant and relatively stable, Baber, 
a Turkish prince of Fergana, captured Delhi in 1529 and founded 
the power of the Mughals, which during the seventeenth century 
deserved the name of the Indian Empire, 

The first serious Moslim incursions were those of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, who between 997 and 1039 made many raids in 
which he sacked Katmuj, Muttra, Somnath and many other 
places but without acquiring them as permanent poasessions. 
Only the Tan jab became a Moslim province. In 1] 50 the rulers 
of Ghor, a vassal principality near Herat, revolted against 
Ghazni and occupied its territory, whence the chieftain com¬ 
monly calhKi Muhammad ef Glior descended on India and 
subdued Hindustan as well os the Panjab {1175-1296), One of 
his slaves named Kutb-ud-Din Ibak became his general and 
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viceroy and, wh&n Mub^mniad di^d, founded at Delhi the 
dynasty known aa Slave Sultans. They were succeeded by the 
Khilji Suitam (12JK^-131S) the most celebrated of whom waa 
the capable but ferocious Ala-ud-Bin and these again by the 
Tiighlak dynasty^ Muhammad AdiJ, the second of this line» 
attempted to move the capitai from Delhi Co Daulatabad in the 
Deccan. In IS98 northern India was convulsed by the inYa^ion 
of Timur who only reniainod a few monthe but sacked Delhi 
with terrible carnage. Many years of eonfu^on followed,, and 
n dynasty known as the Saiyid^ ruled in greatly dimiruBhed 
territories. But in t45l arose tho Lodi or Afghan dynasty 
which held the Panjabp Hindustan and Bundeikhand until the 
advent of the Mughals. These five royal houses do not represent 
eucceaaive invasions from the west. Thoir fonnderSj though of 
diverse origin, were all leadens engaged in tho troubled politics 
of northern India^ and they all reigned at Delhi. round which 
a tradition of Empire thus grew up. But tho auccession w-ae 
disputed in almost every case; out of thirty’four kings twelve 
came to a violent end and not one deserved to be called Emperor 
of India. They were oonfronted by a double array of rivals, 
firstly Hindu state$ which were at no period all reduoesd to 
sub|ection^ and. secondly, independent Mohsjnmedan states, 
for the governors in the more <listant provinces threw off their 
allegiance and proclaimed themselves sovereigns. Thus Bengal 
fiom t he time of its first conquest by Muhammad Bakhtyar had 
only a nominal conneotion with Delhi and declared itself inde¬ 
pendent in 133S. When Thnur upset the Tughlak dynasty, the 
states of Jaunpur, Gujarat, Malwa and Khandesh became 
separate kingdoms and remained so until the tune of Akhar. 
In the south one of Muhammad AdiJ*a generals founded the 
Bahmani dynasty which for about a centuty rul®d 

the Deccan from sea to sea. It then split up into five sultauates 
with capitals at Bidar, Bijapur, Golkonda, AJimadnagar and 
Ellchpur. 

In the twelith century, the Hindu states were not quite the 
same as those noticed for the previous perierf. Kanauj and 
Gujarat were the most important. Tho PaJas and Senas ruled 
in Bengal, the Tomaras at Delhi, the Chohans in Ajmer ajid 
subflequently in Delhi too. The Mohammedans conquered all 
these states at tho end of tho twelfth century. Their advance 
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was natural]j leas rapid towards the south. In the Deccan the 
old Hindu dynasties had been replaced by the Hoysalas (e. 
lU 7-1310 A,D.] and the Yadavas {1180-1300 A.l>0 with capitals 
at Halebid and Daulatabad respectively. Sotli were destroyed 
by Itfalik Kafur, the stave general of Sultan Ala-ud-Dln, but 
the spirit of the Deccan was not broken and within a few years 
the brothers Bukka and Haribara founded the state of Vi jay- 
anagar, '*tbe ncver'tO'bC'forgottcn Empire^'as a native scholar 
has aptly tenned it, which for more than two centuries was the 
centre of Hindu political power. The imposing ruins of its 
capital may still be seen at Hampi on the Tungabhadra and its 
poaseselons comprised everything to the south of this, and, at 
times, also territory to the north, for throughout its existeoee 
it was engaged in warfare with the Bahmani dynasty or the 
five sultanates. Among its rulers the most notable was Krish'* 
nadeva (1509-1S29) but tiie arrogance and W'eakness of his 
successors provoked the five Moslim Sultans to form accaliiion. 
They collected an immense army, defeated the troops of 
Vijayani^ar at the battle of Talikota and sacked the city 
(1565). 

In two other districts the Hindus were able to retain political 
independence until the time of Akbar, namely OrUaa and 
Rajputana. In the former the best known name is Anantavar- 
tnan Colaganga (10T5-1147) who built the temple of Jagaanath 
at Puri, established the Eastern Ganga dynasty and ruled from 
tho Godaveri to the Ganges. The Mohammedans never occupied 
Rajputuna, and though they capttued the principal fortresses, 
they did not retain them. The State of Mewar can even boast 
that it never made any but a nominal and honourable sub* 
mission to the Sultans of Delhi. Akbar incorporated the Rajputs 
in his Empire and by his considerate treatment secured their 
support. 

The history of the Mughals may be divided into three periods. 
In the first Baber acquired (1530 A.D.J the domtmona of the 
Lodi dynasty as well as Jaunpur, but his death was followed 
by a troubled interval and it was not till the second period 
(1550-1707) comprising the reigns of Akbar, Jehangir, Shah 
Jeban and Aurtmgzeb that the Empire w'os securely established. 
Akbar made himself master of practically all India north of the 
Godaveri and bis Uberat policy did much to conciliate his Hindu 
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He abolLshod the poll i^x levied from Don-Moelim^ 
mid the tax on pilgrimages. The reform of reveDuo admirdstm- 
tioo was entrusted to an orthedox Kindii, Tcxlar MaU. Among 
the Emperor'a personal friends were Brahmane and Rajputs, 
and the principal Hindu states (except Mewar) sent daughters 
to his harem. In religion ho waa eclectic and loved to hear 
theological argument. Towards the end of hia life lie adopted 
many Hindu usages and founded a new religion which held as 
one of ita principal tenets that Atbar was Cod^s Viocregent. 
His succeaaorsp Jeliangir and Shah Johan, were also tolerant of 
Hinduiam, but Aunmgzob was a fanatical Moshm and though 
he extended bk rule over all India except the extnime souths 
he alienated the affection of his Hindu subjects by reimpofling 
the poll tax and destroying many temples. The Rajputs^ Sikhs 
and hlarathaa alJ rebelled and after bis deatii the Empire 
entered into the third period in w^fiicb it rapidly disintegrated* 
Hindu states^ like the Maratha confederacy and Rajputana, 
asserted themselves. MohanmiGdan governors declared their 
independence in Oudh, Bengal, the Nizamis dominions and 
elsewhere: Persians and Afghans raided the Paujab: French 
and English contended for the possession of southern India* 
It would be outside the purpose of this book even to outline 
the establishment of British authority, but I may mention that 
direct European influence began to be felt in the eixteentb 
century, for Vasco da Gama arrived in Calicut in 1498 and 
Coa was a Portuguese possession from 1510 onwards. Nor can 
we linger over the fortunes of the Marathas who took the place 
of Vijayanagai as the Hindu opposition to Mohammedamam. 
They are, however, important for us in so far as they show 
that even in matters poLitical the Jong Moslim domination had 
not broken the spirit of the Hindus. About 16(30 a chieftain 
named Sivaji, who was not merely a eugeessful soldier but 
something of a fanatic with a belief in his divine missian^ 
founded a kingdom in the western Ghafa and, like the Sikh 
leaders, almost created a nation, for it does not appear that 
before hk time the word Maratha (Mahgr4ahtra) had any ^i^ial 
ethnic significance. After half a century the power of bis 
successors pa&^ into the hands of their Brahman ministers, 
known as Peshw^a^, who became the heads of a confederacy of 
Alamtba chiefsj including the Rajas of Gw^alior, Berar and 
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Omsa^ Indore and Baroda. About iTfiO the Marathas were 
practically masteis of India and though the Mughal Emperor 
nominally ruled at Delhi ^ he was under their tutelage. They 
had a ohance of reTivIng the glories of Aaoka and the Quptas, 
but, even apart from the iatenrention of Europeans, they were 
distracted by jealousy and quarrels. 


CHAPTER III 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
INDIAN RELIGION 

1 

In the first chapter we enquired wtother there are any religious 
ideas common to Eastern Asia as a whole and found that they 
amount to little mote than a background of nature worship and 
ancestor worship almost universally present behmd the official 
creeds. Also the conception of a religioua system and its relation 
to beliefs which do not fall within it are not quite the same in 
these countries as in Europe. 80 that the hdiabitants sometimes 
follow more than one religion. 

Let os now ejcaniine the characteiiatics common to Indian 
creeds. They are numeroiLs and letriking. A prolonged study of 
the muliitudinoua sects in which Indian religion manifests 
itself makes the enquirer feel the truth of itg own thesis that 
plurality is an illusion and only the one substratum rcaln StUl 
there are divergent lines of thought, the most important of 
which am Hinduism and Buddhism. Though decadent Budd¬ 
hism differed little from the seeta which surrounded it, early 
Buddhism did offer a decided contrast to the Brahmamc schools 
in its theories as to human nature as weU as in ignoring tradition 
and eacerdotaliam. We may aigue that Buddhism is merely 
Vaiabnavism of Saivism in travelling dreaa^ bat its re|ection 
of Brahmanio authority is of capital importance. It is one of 
the reasons for its auceesa outside India and its disappearanoa 
in India meant that it could not maintain this attitude. Yet 
many features of Buddhism are due to the fact that Hinduiem^ 
and not Islam or Christianity, was the national e^epression of 
religion in India and also many features of Hinduism may be 
explained by the existence of this once vigorous antagonist. 

Hinduism^ has striking peculiarities which distinguish it 

^ HindulAiii is oitxn used * ii™* ud Tfligun td 

Indii, Uid Br*hiii*ni«£i for the tjldcr p» Buddhist hsli^n. But word ii 
D»ded U ft g^nrnU foi- Indiin wtigiem ftnd Hinduiim wiar tho b«tt«r 

fd thfl two fot thi* 
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from Gluistiaiuty, Idam and ev™ from Buddhi^. It recognises 
no one master s.nd aU unifying principles known to other creeds 
aeem here to be ab^nt. Yet ita unity and vitality are clear and 
depend cbicSy on Its association with the Brahman caste. We 
cannot here consider the complex details of the modem caste 
system but thk seetna the place to escamine the position of the 
Brahmans^ for^ from the dawn of Sanskrit literature until noWp 
they have claimed to be the guides of India in all matters 
intellectual and religions and this persistent claims tliough often 
disputed, has had a great mea^ute of success. 

The institution of caste is social rather than religious and 
has grown gradually: we know for inatance ttiat in the time of 
the Buddha it had not attained to anything like its present 
complexity and rigidity. Its origin La explicable if we imagine 
that the Indo-Aryans were an invading people with an unusual 
interest in religion. The Kshatriyas and Vai^yas mitrk the 
distinction between the waniors or nobles and the plebs which 
is found in other Aryan coznmimities^ and the natives whom 
the Aryans conquered formed a separate dasSp recogniied as 
inferior to all the conquerors. This might have happened in 
any cxiuntry. The special feature of India ia the numerical^ 
Eocid and intelleotua] strength of the priestly caste. It is true 
that in reading Sanskrit literature we must remember that most 
of it is the work of Brahmans and discount their proclivity to 
glorify tho priesthood, but still it is clear that in India the 
eaccrdotal families acquired a position without parallel else¬ 
where and influenced Its whole social and political histoiy. In 
most countries powerful priesthoods are closely connected wdth 
the Government under which they flourish and support tho 
Bccular authority. Aa a result of this olliancep kin^ and the 
upper cls^scs generally profess and protect orthodoxy, and 
re volutionaij movements in religion generally come from below. 
But in ancient India though the priests were glad enough to 
side with tho kingSp tho noblee during many centuries were not 
ready to give up thinking for themselves. The Hindu^s capacity 
for veneration and the small inelination of the Brahinsais to 
exercise direct govemment prevented revolts against sacerdotal 
tyranny from assuming the propoTtions we should expect, but 
whereas in many countries hktory records the attempts of 
priests to become kings^ the position is here reversed. The 
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jiiktional protln'ity towards all that is teligious, iiietapliyaical^ 
intellectiial and eipociilfltivp made all agree in regaxding the 
man of knowledL^ who has the secret of intercourse with 
the other world as the highest type. The priests tended to 
become a hereditary guild possessed of a secret profeasiond 
knowledge. The warrior ca^te disputed this monopoly and 
sought with less leamiog but not inferior vigour to obtain tho 
same powers. They had some success duriog a coneiderablo 
period, for Buddhism, Jeunism and other sects all had their 
origin in the mUitaiy aristocracy and had it remained purely 
Ilindu, it would perhaps have continued the contest. But it 
waa partly destroyed by Turanian invadera and partly amab 
gamated wdth them, bo that in 500 A.n. whereas the Brahmara 
were in race and temperamont very much what they were in 
500 B.o* the Kahatriyaa were different. It ia interesting to see 
how this continuity of race brought triumph to the Br^mans 
in the theological sphere. At one time the Buddhists and even 
the Jains seemed to be competitor for the firet place, but there 
are now hardly any Indian Buddhists in India^ and lees than 
a million and a half of Jains, w hereas Hinduism has more than 
217 miliion adherents. The power of perdsience and resistance 
displayed by the priestly caste is largely due to the fact that 
they were householders not coJJecfed in temples or monasterieB 
hut distributed over the country in villages, inteosely occupied 
with the things of the mind aud soul, but living a simple family 
hfe. The long succession of invasions which swept over northern 
India destroyed temples, broke up monasterioa and ann i hi lated 
dynasties, but their destructive force had less effect on these 
communities of theologians whose influeiice depended not on 
institutions or organization but on their hereditary aptitudes. 
Though the modern Brahtnans are not pure in caco, still the 
continuity of blood and tradition is greater among them than in 
the royal families of India. Many of these belong to districts 
which'were formerly without the pale of Hinduism: many more 
are the descendants of the northern hordes who oantuiy after 
century invaded India: few^ can bring forward any gf>od 
evidence of Kshatriya descent. Hence in India kings have 

I Excludme BufiM tlit l«t OeRau* o™- 300,000. aro pfcrtJy 

inhjLUUdtA cf fratttfef lUitnctB, which m IndiM in the pdliUe*i muc, uui 
p&rUy nstidiiia in 
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never attained a nation^ and representative position like the 
Emperors of China and Japan or oven the Sultans of Turkey, 
They were never considered as the high priests of the land or 
a quBsi-divine epitome of the national qualities; the people 
tended to legaid them m powerful and almost superhuman 
beings, hut fiomewhat divorced from the moral standard and 
ideals of their subjects. In early times there was indeed, tho 
idea of a universal Emperor, tho Cakravartin, analogous to 
the Messiah but, by a characteristic turn of thought, he wa& 
thought of less as a deliverer than as a type of superman^ 
recurring at mtervate. But monarohs who oven approximatad 
to this type were rare, and some of the greatest of them wore 
in early ages Buddhists and in later Mohammedajas^ so that they 
had not tho support of tho priesthood and as tims wont on it 
became less and lessg possible to imagine all India rendering 
sympathetic homage to one sovereign. 

In the midst of a perturbed flux of dynasties, usually short 
lived, often alien, only oeeadonaliy oommanding the alectlon 
and respect of tho population, the Brahmans have maintained 
for at least two milleuniiima and a half their predominant 
poaition aa an intellectual aristocracy. They are an aristocracy* 
for they boldly profess to be by birth better than other men. 
Although it IS probable that many clans have entered the 
privileged order without genealogical warrant, yet in all eases 
birth is claimed^. And though the Brahmans have sristoeratic 
faults, such as imreasonable pride of birth, BtiU throughout 
their long histoiy they have produced in every age men of 
intelligence, learning and true piety, in numbers sufficient to 
make their claims to superiority seem reasonable. In all ages 
they have been sensnaL, ambitious and avaricious, hut in all 
ages penetrated by the conviction that desire is a plague and 
gratification unsatisfying. It is the intelJigent sensu^t and 


* Ojiljr IrmditiOB prtmrm tlic mens^ny oC &n older and treer ^atpaa, 
WfuriorH like were KbiE hy Lfaeur rvligioua Hinrtenitin to li&QJM Bimb- 

muas. a«o Jovlxit taU^ VoL l. p(p, 296-479 On ibo eaiiv cnntMii UtWOeo 

Wnrrlon eiid Braimiuii W* hw oF Kings likfr Jmoka of Videha and Ajlua^tm 
of Kbil who wen admitted to be mm IwnfU thUL Bnbmma but slao of EUnga 
Like Veno nod NahiLhba who witbvtood the priettbood peHahsl tbmogb want 

ol aubmlniwara.^' Tbe kgnnd of poniujima, Ui inEiimstiaEi of Vithon u a 
B nbjnnn who deetroyed liin KafaBtrLym mw, muit eiutly haru lodifl hlltorLcal 
foTiadALicra^ though no oUier nidenDQ u fdrtbaomiflg of th« vbmb It 
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politician who ai© bound to Icatu that ponton and offioB ars 
vanity. 

A Brahman is not necesaarily a prioet. Although they have 
continually and on the whole succesaftiUy claimed a monopoly 
of sacred science, yet at the present day many follow secular 
callings and probably this was so in early periods. And though 
many rites can be porfornied by Brahmans only, yet by a dis¬ 
tinction which it is difficult for Europeans to gtaap, the priests 
of temples are not necessarily and, In many platas, not usually 
Brahmans. The reason perhaps is that the easy and super- 
stitious worship offered in temples is considered trivial and 
almost degrading in comparison with the elaborate ceremonial 
and subtle speculation which ought to occupy a Brahman’s life. 

In Europe we are accustomed to associate the ideas of 
sacerdotalism, hierarchy and dogma, mainly because they are 
united in the greatest religious organization familiar to us, the 
Roman Catholic Church. But the combination is not neoessary, 
Hinduism is intensely sacerdotal but neither hierarchical nor 
dogmatic: Mohammedanism is dogmatic but neither sacerdotal 
nor hierarchical; Buddhism is dogmotic and also somewhat 
hierarchical, since it has to deal with bodies of men collected 
in monasteries where discipline is necessary, but except in its 
most corrupt forms it is not sacerdotal. The absence of the 
hierarchical idea in Hinduism is striking. Not only is there no 
Pope, but there is hardly any office comparable with a Bishop¬ 
ric*, The relationships recognized in the priesthood are those 
springing from birth and the equally sacred ties uniting teacher 
and pupil. Hence there is little to remind us of the organization 
of Christian Churches, have simply toachere expounding 
their sacred books to their scholars, with such combination of 
tradition and originality as their idiosyncrasies may suggest, 
somewhat after the theory of congregational churches. But 
that resemblance is almost destroyed by the fact that both 
teachers and pupils belong to elans, connected by descent and 
accepted by the people as a superior order of mankind. Even 
in the moat modem sects the descendants of the founder often 
receive special reverence. 

Though the Brahmans have no ecclcsiaatical discipline, they 

* 1a ioatheiD ladiK uid in Aaum tb» ■uptnm of moDuteiin tOBKtuoei 
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do not tolerate the interference of kings. Buddhist aovereigns 
have Bumnioned councils, but net so Hindu monarcbe. They 
have built temples» paid priests to perform sacrifices and often 
been jealous of them bnt for the last two thousand years they 
hftT 0 not attempted to control them writhin their own sphere 
or to create a State Church- And the Brabmann on their side 
have kept within their own province. It is true that they have 
succeeded in imposing—or in identifying Ihemaelvea with—a 
most esaeting cCNie of social, legal and religious prescriptions, 
but they have rarely aimed at temporal power or attempted to 
be mGw than vmers. They have of course supported plouB 
kings and received support—eepecialLy donations—from them, 
and they have enjoyed political mfiueuce as domestic chaplains 
to royal families, but they have not consented to any ^ch 
lelatloua between religion and the state as exist {or eibted) in 
England, Russia, Mohammedan countries or China. At the 
ancient coronation ceremony the priest who presented the new 
ruler to bis subjecte said, "This is your King* O people: The 
King of us Brahmans is Soma^/* 

2 

These facts go far to exphun some peculiar features of 
Hinduism. Compared with lulam or Christianity its doctrine 
are extraordinarily fluid, multifonn and even inconsistent t ite 
practice, though rarely lax, is also very various in diJIerent 
castes and districts. The strangeness of the phenomenon is 
diminished if one comidem that the uniformity and rigiditiy of 
western creeds are due to their political moru than to their 
retigioua character. Uke the wind, the spirit bioweth where it 
listeth: it b governed by no law& hut those which its own 
reverence imposes: it lives in changing speculation. But in 
Europe it has been in double bondage to the logic of Greece 
and tho law of Rome. India deals in images and metaphor: 
Greece in dialectic. The original thought of Christianity had 
something of this Indian quality^ though more sober and less 
fantastic, with more limitation and less im^ination. On this 
substratum tho Ureeka reared their edifices of dialectic and 
when the quarreb of theologians began to disttub politics, tfao 
Btate treated tho whole question from a legal point of view. It 
^ Brlhin. v. 3. 12 auil r. 4. 2. 3, 
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aaeuiiiod that thei^ must b* a right doctrine which the 
state should protect or even enforce, and a wrong doctrine 
which it should discourage or even forbid. Hence counoUs^ 
creeds and perseeutions* The whole position is logical and legale 
The truth baa been defined : those who do not accept it hajm 
not only Ihcmselvco but others: therefore they should ba re¬ 
strained and punished. 

But in religious matters Hindus have not proceeded in this 
way as a rule# They have adopted the attitude not of a judge 
who deddes, but of the humane observer who sees that neither 
side is completely right or completely wrong and avoids os- 
pressing his opinion in a legal form. Hindu teachers have never 
hesitated to procluLni their Tiewa ae the whole and perfect 
truth. In that indeed they do not yield to Christian theologians 
but their pronouncements are professorial rather than judicial 
and so diverse and yet all so indueutial that the stated though 
bound to protect sound doctrinOp <lare not champion one more 
than the other*^ ReligioiiB persecution is rare. It is not absent 
but the etudent has to search for instance^;, whereas in Chrifitian 
Europe they are among the most conspicuous facts of history. 

Restless, subtle and aigumontetive as Hindu thought is, it 
ie Icse pzone than European theolot^ to the vice of distorting 
trauecendental ideas by too strirgeut defiuitiou. It adumbratea 
the indescribable by metapbore and figure^« It is not afraid of 
Luconsistencies which may iliustrato different aspects of the 
infinite, but it rarely tries to ermup the divine within the limits 
of a logical phrase. Attempts to explain how the divine and 
human nature were combined in Christ convulsed the B 3 reantuie 
Empire and have fettered succeeding generarious with their stiff 
formula. It would bo rash to say that the ocean of Hindu 
theological literature corktaine no speculations about the in¬ 
carnations of ViBhau similar to tlie views of the Nestoriana, 
Monophysitea and Catholics^ but if such exist they havo never 
attracted much interest or been embodied in well-known 
phra$es^» The process by which a god can be bom as a man, 
while boDtinuing to exiat as a god, is not described in quasi-legal 
language. Similarly the Soma offered in eacrifioea is a god as 
weU aa a drink. But though the ritual of this sacrifice has 

> Thd FurdLi^ ducuHet the ^^uetUvn h-pfw EriiJLQm serald buKOiue 4 
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produced an infinity a| dl$cuB$ion and nn doctnne lik^ 

traiiBub^tantiation or conaub^tontmtion hae aasumed any pzo- 
mincnDOp 

The Hindu has an extraordinary power of cx>mbinLng dogma 
and free tbongbt^ uniformity and variety. For instanee it ifl 
held that the Vcdae are a aelf-exiatent, eternal revelation made 
manifest to ancient sages and that their corfeot recitation 
enBiirea superhuman regultap Yet each Veda exists in several 
recensions handed down by oral tradition in separate schools^ 
and though the exact text and pronunciation are matters of 
the utmost importance p diversities of opinion respecting them 
are tolerated and honoured. Further, though the early serip- 
turea were preserved with scrupulous care the canon was oever 
closed. It is impossible to say how many Upanishads there are^ 
nor does a Hindu think the less of an Upanishad becauBe it is 
not found in a certain fist. And in medlaaval and modem timeB 
those ancient sacred books have been replaced for all except 
Brahmans by more recent Sanskrit works, or by a vernacular 
literature w'hich, though having no particular imprimatur^ 
claims the same authority as the Vedas^^ 

The only essential tenets of Hindinsm are recognition of the 
Brahman caete and divine authority of the Vedas. Those who 
publicly deny the^ doctrines as the EuddhisLs, Jains and Sikhs 
have done, put themaelvee outside the pale, hut the lecognjtion 
required to euaure orthodoxy or at least to avoid excommunica¬ 
tion must not be compared with that implied by such phrases 
as recognizing the authority of the Eibie,, or the supremacy of 
the Pope^ The utmost latitude of inteTpretation b allowed and 
the supposed followers of the Veda comprise sects whoso beliefs 
seem to have uo relation to one another or to the Veda, philo- 
fiophic atheists and demonolaten^ whose religious ideas hardly 
rise above those of African savages. 

One explanation may be, that every nation insists on liberty 
at the expense of logic in the matters which interest it most> 
We do this in politics. It might be difficuJt to make an un¬ 
travelled oriental understand how parliamentary institutions 
can continue for a day; how socialists and republicans can take 

Sw for The oflhe vt^Amr^ir by AllcAsdATUH QoTmdiciryA* 
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part in the government of moDarcbical ootintry;" and why the 
majority do not muzzle the opposition* Yet Englishmen prefer 
to let this curious illogical muddle eontinue rather than tolerate 
some symmetrical and authoritative system which would cheek 
free speech and individuality. It is the same in Indian religion. 
In all agee the Hindu has been passionately devoted to specula¬ 
tion. He will bear heavy burdens in the Avay of priestly eiEaction^ 
social restrictione, and elaborate oei^moiiieSj hut he will not 
allow secular or even ecclesiastical autliority to cramp and 
school bis religious fancy^ nor will he be deterred from sampling 
an attractive form of ^speculation merely because it is pro¬ 
nounced unorthodox by the priesthood^ and the priesthoodp 
being themeelveg Hindus, are discreet in the use of anathemaa. 
They insist not so much on particular doctrines and rites as 
Oil the principle that whatever the doctrine^ whatever the rife, 
they must to the teachers and officiants^ In critical and 
revolutionary times the Brahmans have often assured their 
pre-eminence by the judicious recognition of heresies. In all 
ages there has been a conservative clique which restricted 
religion to ceremonial observances. Again and again some 
intelleotual or emotional outburst has swept aw'ay auch narrow 
limits and proclaimed doctrines which Gccmed subversive of the 
ortbodoiy of the day. But they have simply become the 
orthodoxy of the morrow, under the protection of the same 
Brahman caste. The assailants am turned into championSp and 
in time the bold reformeia etiflen into antiquated saints. 

Hinduism has not been made but has growu^ It is a jungle 
not a building. It is a living example of a great national 
paganism such as might have existed in Europe if Cbristiamty 
had not become the state religion of the Boman Empire^ if 
there had remained an incongruous jumble of old local soper- 
stitions^ Greek philosophy aud oriental cults such as the woisliip 
of Mithra or Serapis. Yet the parallel ia not exacts for in Rome 
many of the di^rdant religious elements remained exotic^ 
whereas in India they aJl^ whatever their origin^ became Indian 
and smack of the sod. There was wanting in European pagaiiism 
the bond of union supplied by the Brahmaua who by sometimes 
origmatiugp sometimes tobratmg and adapting^ have managed 
to set their seal upon aU Indian beliefs. 
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Thiis thfl doruinance of the BmhniiiiiB and their readiness to 
countenance every oult and dcetiine which can attract wor^ 
shippers explains the diversity of Indian religion p but there 
no general characteristics which mark all ita multiple forms? 
There aie^ and they apply to Buddhism as well as lliiiduiEim, 
but in attempting to formulate them it is well to say that Indian 
religion is as wilful and unexpected in its variations os human 
nature itself and that all generalir^tions about it are subject to 
exceptional If we eaj that it preaches asceticism and the 
aubjection of the flesh, we may be confronted with the Valla- 
bkilehryas who inculcate self-indulgence; if we say that it 
teaches lejncamation and successive liveSj we may be told that 
the Ling^yats^ do uot hold that doctrine p And though we 
might logically maintain that these sects are imorthodox,, yet 
it does not appear that Hindus excommunicate them. Stillp it 
is just to say that the doctrines mentiDued am characteristic 
of Hinduiism and are mpudiated only by eceentrio sects. 

Perhaps the idea which has had the widest and mo^t 
penetrating influence on Indian thought ie that conception of 
the Universe which is known os Sams&ra^ the world of chsinge 
and transmlgTation. The idea of rebirth and the wandering of 
souls from one body to another exists in a fragmentary fotxn 
among fiavage tribes in many cx>untriea^ but in India it makes 
its appearance as a product of ripening metaphjaics rather 
than as a survival. It plays no part in the Vedio hymns; it 
first acquires importance in the older Upauisbads but moio as 
a mystery to bo communicated to the elect than as a popolor 
belief and to some extent os the special doctrine of the military 
class rather than of the Brahmans. At the time of the Buddha^ 
hovrever^ it had parsed beyond this sta^e and was as integral 
a part of popular theology m k the immortality of the soul in 
Europe. 

Such expressions as the transmigration of souls or metem' 
psychosis imperfectly reprasent Indian ideas. They are incorrect 
as descriptions of Buddhist dogmas^ which start by denying 
the existence of & soul, and they am not entirely suitable 

^ t Ml ifvdiiud in hfhm thtt the ^Q«trip« n^Uy la liut LingiyaLa 
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to those VcdJiatie schools which regard tranauugratioQ as part 
of the illusory phenomenal world. The thought underlying the 
doctrine is rather that as a child grows into youth and age. bo 
the soul passes from life to life in continuity if not in identity. 
Whatever the origin of the idea may have been, its root in 
post-Vedio times ia a sense of the transitoriness hut continuity 
of evorything. Kothing is eternal or even permanent: not oven 
the gods, for they must die, not even death, for it must turn 
into new life. 

This view of life is ingrained in Indian nature. It is not 
merely a scientific or philosophical speculation, but it sum¬ 
marizes the outlook of ordinary humanity. In Europe the 
average religious man thanks or at least remembera hia Creator. 
But in India the Creator has leas place in popular thought. 
There is a disinclination to make him responsible for the 
Bufieiings of the world, and speculation, though continually 
occupied with the origins of things, rarely adopts the idea 
familiar to Christians and Mohammedans alike, that sometbing 
was produced out of nothing by the divine fiat. Hindu cos¬ 
mogonies are various and discordant in details, but usually 
start with the evolution or emanation of living beings from the 
Divinity and often a reproductive act forms part of the process, 
such as the hatching of an egg or the division of a Divinity into 
male and'female halves. In many aocounta the Deity brings 
into being personages who continue the work of world-making 
and Buch entities as mind, time and desire are produced before 
the material world. But everything in these creation etoiica is 
figurative. The faithful are not perplexed by the discrepanciea 
in the inEpired narratives, and one can hardly imagine an 
Indian sect agitated by the question whether God made the 
world in aix literal days. 

All leligioua doctrines, eBpecially theories about the soul, are 
matters of temperament. A race with more power of will and 
more delight in life might havo held that the soul is the one 
agent that can stand firm and onahaken midst the flux of cir¬ 
cumstance. The intelligent hut pasaive Hmdu sees clearly that 
whatever illusions the soul may have, it really passes on like 
eveiytliing ebe and contmuetb not in one stay. He Is disposed 
to think of it not as created with the birth of the body, but as 
a drop drawn from some ocean to which it is destined to return. 
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Ab a rule he couBideis it to be immortal but be doe^ not em- 
phafflze or value personality in our eense. In previous births 
he has atreody been a great many peraons and he will be a 
great many more. Whatever may be the thread between these 
exlgtenees it is not individuality. And what he craven is not 
eternal pei^nal activity, hut unbroken rest in which personality* 
even if supposed to continue, eati have little meaning. 

The chamctei' of the succeasivo appearances or tenements 
of the flOul is determined by the law of Karma^ which even 
more than metempsychosis is the basis of Indian ideas about 
the universe^ Karma is best known os a term of the Buddfaistej 
who are largely responsible both for the definition and wide 
diffusion of the doetdne^ But the idea is Bmhmanic as well as 
Buddhist and occurs in well-known passages of the Upanishads:p 
where it is laid down that as a man acts so shall ho be in the 
next life^. The W'Ord [which means simply deed) is the accepted 
abbreviation for the doctrine that all deeds bring upon ttio doer 
an accurately proportionate eoneequenco either in this exi^tenec* 
or^ more often, in a future birth. At the end of a man^s life his 
character or pereonaUty is practically the sum of his acts^ and 
when extraneous ciicumstancea such as worldly position dis¬ 
appear^ the soul is left with nothing but these aeta and the 
character they have formed aa» in Indian language* the rinit 
of life and it is tbeec acta and this character which determine 
ite next tenements That tenement is simply h .jie which 
it 16 abb to occupy in virtue of the configuration ai^d qualities 
which it has induced in itself. It cannot compliiin. 

One aspect of the theory of Samsara which is important for 
the whole history of Indian thought is ite tendency towards 
pessimism. This tendency h specially definite and dogmatic in 
Buddhism» but it is a marked characteristic of the Indian 
temperament and appears in almost every form of devotion 
and speculation. What salvation or the desire to be saved is 
to the ordinary Protestant, Mukti or Moksha, deliverance, is to 
the ordiuary Hindu. In Buddhism this desire is given a dog¬ 
matic bafliH for it Lb declared that aU existence in all possible 
w'prlds necessarily involves dukkha or suffering* and this view 

* E g. Sxifa.-Jj. m. % 13 tv. 4+ 3^6^ 
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eeemH to ha™ met with popular aa wpU a3 philoaophia assent. 
But the desire ior release and deliverance is based less en a 
contemplation of the woes of life than on a profound sense of 
its impermanonco and instability^^ Lito is not the preface to 
eternityas religious Europeans think: the Hindu justly rejecta 
the notion that the conduct of the soul during a few score years 
can fix its everlasting destiny. Every action is important for 
it helps to determine the character of the next life^ but this 
next Ufe, even if it should be pa$scd in somo temporary heaven, 
will not bo eaeentially dlScient from the present. Before and 
behind there stretches a vista of lives^ paat« present and to 
come, impermanent and onsatisfying, so that future existences 
are spoken of not as immortality hut as repeated deaths 


4 

This flense of weary reiteration is increased by t^^o other 
dootrinee, which are prevalent in Hinduism, though not uni¬ 
versal or uncontested^ The first of thein identifies the human 
soul with the supreme and only Being. The doctrine of Sams^ra 
holds that different forms of existence may he phases of the 
same soul and thus prepares the way for the doctrine that aU 
forms of e:<i]^tenoe are the flame and all souls parts of, or oven 
identical with the Atman or Self^ the divine soul which not 
only pervades the world but the world. Connected with this 
doctrine ie anotberj namely, that the whole world of phenomena 
is Mlky& or illusion. Nothing really exists except the supreme 
Atman! all perception of plurality and difference is illusion and 
error: the reality Is nnityj identity and rest* The development 
of these ideas leads^ to same of the principal syatema of philo¬ 
sophy and will claim our attention later. At present I merely 
give their outlinefl aa indicative of Hindu thought and tempera¬ 
ment. The Indian thinkiJ of thifl world as a circular and unending 
journey, an ocean without ahoTe, a shadow play without even 
a plot. He feels more sti^ongly than the European that change 
IS iQ itself an evil and ho finds small $atisfaotion in action for 
its own flake^ All his higher aspirations hid him extricate him- 

’ Tti« o3d Scjm^in^vian witu m g«li who mm% dio ii oqutlly full of 
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self from this labyrinth of repeated births^ ibis phantaBmagoria 
of fleeting, onsobstantia! visiona and he has generally the eon- 
vjction that thi$ can be done by knowledge, for aince the whole 
Sam&ara is iilusion, it ooUapses and oeaaea ao soon m the eoul 
knows its own real nature and itfl independenoe of phenomena. 
This conviction that the bouI in itself is capable of happinosa 
and in order to enjoy needs only the courage to know itself 
and be itself goes far to correct the apathy which is the great 
danger of Indian thought. It b also just to point out that from 
the Upanishada down to the wntings of Babiudranath Tagore 
in the present day Indian Literature from time to time enunciatea 
the idea that the whole uni verse b the manifestation of sotoo 
exuberant force giving expression to itself in joyous movement. 
Thus the Taittiriya Upamsbad (m. 6) says: Bliss is Brahman^ 
for from bliss all the^ beings are born, by bliss when born 
they live, into bliss they enter at their death.” 

It b remarkable that Indian thought, restless and speculativo 
as it b, hardly ever concerns itaelf with the design, object or 
end of the world. The notion of plays little part in its 

cofinLogony or ethics'. The Universe b often regarded as a sport, 
a passing whim of the diyine Being, almost a mistake, 
legends which describe it as the outoome of a creative act, 
generally represent the creator as moved by some impulse to 
multiply himself rather than as executing some deliberate if 
mysterious plan. Legends about the end of the world and the 
eatablbbment of a better order are rare, Hindu chronology 
revels in periods, whose enormous length though expressed in 
Rguies leaves no real impression on the mind, days and nigbte 
of Brahma, Kalpas^ Manvantaraa and Yugaa, in which gods 
and worlds are absorbed into the supreme c£senco and bom 
again. But there b no GnaUty about these catast-Tophes^ the 
destruction of the whole univerae b as certain as the death of 
a mouse and to the ptuloeophcr not more important*, Eveiy- 
thing b periodic ^ Buddhas, Jinaa and incamations of all eo^ 

^ Bnt bM RbMAdmuuth Tigon: SadJiuih, tnpecUUj the Cbbpt^r on Reiliu. 
tioiL 
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aie all membois of a seiica. They all deserra gnat rcapect and 
are of great importance in tbeir own dayi but tbey are none 
of them fina], atUl leas are they able to create a □e'tf heaven 
and earth or to rise above the perpetual dux of Saipa&ra, The 
Buddbieta look forward to the advent of Maitreya, the future 
Buddha, and the Hindus to the reappeatanoe of Vishnu as 
Kalkf, who, sword in hand and mounted on a white horse, 
will purge India of barbariana, but these future apparitions 
excite only a feeble interest in the popular conscience and 
caiuiot be compared in intensity with eueb ideas as the Jewish 
Messiah. 

It may seem that Indian religion is dreamy, bopelesa, and 
unpractical, but another point of view will show that all Indian 
systems are intensely practical and hopeful. They promise 
bappiness and point out the way. A mode of life is always 
prescribed, not merely by works on law and ceremony but by 
theological and metaphysical treatises. These are not analogous 
to the writings of Kant or Schopenhauer and to study them as 
if they were, is like trj’ing to leam riding or cricket by reading 
bandbooks. The aphorisms of the S&nkhya and Vod&nta are 
meant to be read under the direction of a teacher who will see 
that the pupil's mind is duly prepared not only by explanation 
but by abstinence and other physical training. Hindu religions 
are unpractical only in so far that they decline to subordinate 
themselves to human Ufe. It is assum^ that the religious man 
who is striving towards a goal beyond this world is ready to 
sacrifice the world without regret and in India the assumption 
is justified surpriringly often. 

As mentioned already the word god has more than one 
meaning. In India we have at least two different classes of 
divinities, distinguished in the native languages. First there is 
Brahman the one self‘Oxistent, omnipresent, superpersonal spirit 
from whom all things emanate and to whom all things returiii 
The elaboration of this conception is the most original feature 
of InHinn theology, which tends to regard Brahman as not 
merely immanent in all things, but as being all things, so that 
the soul liberated from illusion can sec that it is one with him 
and that nothing else exists. Very different is the meaning of 
Beva; this signifies a god (which is not the same as God, though 
our language insufficiently distinguishes the two) rougldy com- 
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p&raHe with the gods of classical mythology ^ How little sense 
of divinity it carries with it ia seen by the fact that it became 
the common form of addresss to kings and simply equivalent to 
Your Majesty, In later times* though Siva is styled MahMeva* 
it waa felt that the great sectarian gods^ w'ho are for their 
respective worshippers the personal manifestations in which 
Brahman makea himself intelligible, leqaired some name dia- 
tingtiisluxig them from the hosts of minor deities. They are 
common^ spoken of by some title signifying the Lord^ thus 
Siva is fsvara^ Vishnu and his incarnations are more often 
styled Bhagavad. 

From the Vedic hymns onwards the gods of India have been 
polymorplno figures not restricted by tho limltatjons of human 
personality. If a Jew or a Moslim hears new view^^ about God, 
he is dJsposenl to condemn them as wrong. The Hjjidu*s inclina¬ 
tion is to appropriate them and ascribe to his own deity the 
novel attributes, whether they are consistent with the existing 
figure or not* All Indian gods are really everything. As the 
thought of the w'omhipper wanders among them they turn into 
one another. Even so sturdy a personality aa Indra ts declared 
to be the same as Agni and aa Vani^aj and probably every deity 
in the Vedic pantheon Is at some time identified with another 
deity. But though in one way the gods seem vagno and im¬ 
personal, in another the distinction between gods and men 
slight* The Br&hmanas tell us that the gods were originally 
mortal and obtained immortality by offering sacrifices : tho man 
who sacrifices like them makes for himself an immortal body in 
the abode of the gods and practically becomee a Deva and the 
bliss of great aag^ is declared equal to the bliss of the gods^. 
The human and divine worlds are not reaUy distinct, and as in 
China and Japan, distinguished men are delfiedn The deification 
of Buddha takes place before our eyes as we follow the course 
of'history: the origin of Krishna^s godhead ie more obscure but 
it is probable that he was a deified local hero. After the period 
of the BriJimaoas the theory that deities manifest thercselves 
to the world in avatAras or desoentSp that is in our idiom 
incarnations, becomes part of popular theology, 

^ iti/a If Kmelime* usnl in the UpAiku^odi u e dwguUoa df 
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There aje other general charaetetkiics of Indian religion 
which will be best made deiir by more detailed treatment in 
succeeding chapters. Such are, firstly, a apeoial theory of 
sacrifice or ritual which, though totally rejected by Buddhism, 
has survived to modem times. Secondly, a belief in the efficacy 
of self-mortification as a means of obtaining super-human 
powers or final solvation. Thirdly, on even more deeply rooted 
conviction that salvation can he obtainfid by knowledge. 
Fourthly, there is the doctrine that faith or devotion to a 
partlcuW deity is the best way to salvation, but this teaching, 
though it seems natural to our minds, does not make its appear¬ 
ance in India until relatively late. It is not ao peculiarly Indian 
as the other ideas mentioned^ but even at the outset it is weU 
to insist on its prevalence during the last two tliousand years 
because a very faJso impre^itin may be produced by ignoring it. 

There also runs through Indian rellgian a persistent though 
inconspicuous current of noti-theistic thoughts It does not deny 
the existence of spirits but it treats them oa being, like men, 
subject to uatuTfll laws, though able* like men, to influence 
events. The ultimate truth for it is not pantheism but fixed 
natural laws of which no explanation is offered. The religion of 
the Jains and the Sfiinkhya philosophy belong to this current. 
So did the teaching of several ancient sects, such as the Ajtvlkaa^ 
and strictly speaking Buddhism itself. For the Buddha is not 
an Avat&ra or m measenger but a superman whose exceptional 
LotcUigence seee that the Wheel of Causation and the Four Truiba 
are part of the very nature of things. It ia strange too that 
osceticbm^ gacrificea and modem ton trie rites which seem to us 
concerned with the relatiouB between man and God ore in India 
penetrated by a non-thebtio theory, namely that there are 
certain law^5 which can be studied and applied, much like 
electricity, and that then spirits can be coerced to grant what the 
ascetic or aacrificor desires. At the same time such views are 
more often implied than formulated. The Dharma b spoken of 
as the teaching of the Buddha rather than as Coszaiic Order like 
the Tao of the Chinese and though tan trie theory aasumes the 
existence of certaiu forces which con be used scientifically^ the 
general impression produced by tantrie works b that they 
expound an intricate mythology and ritual. 
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OuB knowledge of early Indian religion ia derived (dmoat 
entiiely from Ilteratoie. After the rise of Buddhism this lb 
supplemented to Bome extent by buildings^ statues and in¬ 
scriptions, but unlike Egypt and Babylonia, pre-Buddhist India 
has yielded no temples, images or other religious antiquities, 
nor is it probable that such will be discovered. Certainly the 
material for study is not scanty. Tho theological literature of 
India is enormous: the difScuity ts to grasp it and select what 
is important. The enquirer is confronted with a series of 
encyclopedic works of great bulk and cousldorabls antiquity, 
treating of every aspect of religion which interested the Brah¬ 
mans. But he continually feels tho want of mdependent 
testimony to check their statements. They set forth the views 
of thoir authors but whether those views met with general 
acceptance outside the Brahtnanic caste and influenced Indian 
life as a whole or whether classes, such as the military caste, 
or regions, such as western India and Dravidlan India, had 
different views, it is often hard to say. Even more serious Is 
the difficulty of chronology which affects secular as well as 
religious literature. The feats of Hindus In the matter of 
computing time show in the most esttravogant form the 
peculiaritiLes of their mental temperament, for while in their 
cosmogonies mens whose ler^h the mind can hardly grasp am 
tabulated with the names of their superhuman rulers there am 
few^ dates in the pre-Mohammedan history which can be 
determined from purely Indian sources. The fragmests of 
obscure Greek writers and the notes of a travelling Chinaman 
furnish more trustworthy data about important epochs in the 
history of the Hindus than the whole of their gigantic Literature, 
in which there has been found no mention of Alexander's 
invasion and only scattered aliusions to the conquests of the 

* Tha principal i« tba data ql Awk*, dcdocibli from kq iaacripnon in which 
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Sakfts, Ktiehans and Hunas. We can hardly imagine doubt m 
to the century in which Shakespeare or Vi^ lived, yet when 
I first studied Sonekrit the greatest of Indian dramstiata, 
Kalidasa, waa supposed to have lived about 50 b.g* His date 
is not yet fixed with mianimity but it is now generally placed 
in the fifth or siseth century a.d. 

This chronological chaos naturally affects the value of 
literature as a record of the development of thought. We are 
in danger of moving in a vicious oirolo: of assigning ideas to 
an epoch because they occur in a certain bookj while at the 
same time wa fix the date of the book in virtue of the ideas 
which it contains. Still we may feei some Beeurity as to the 
sequence p if not the exact dates^ of the great divisioiia in Indian 
religious literature such as the period of the Vedio hynms^ the 
period of the BrSJamauas, the rise of Buddhism^ the comp<™tion 
of the two great epics, and the PuranaSv If we follow the 
opinion of most authorities and accept the picture of Indian 
life and thought contfdned in the Pali Tripitaka as in the main 
historioal, it secniB to follow that both the ritual system of the 
Brflhmanas and the philosophic speculations of the Upamshads 
were in existence by 600 B.o*^ and sufficiently developed to 
impress the public mind with a sense of their futility. Some 
interval of mental growth seems to separate the Dpanishads 
from the Brahmapaa and a more decided interval acpaiates the 
Brihmapas from the earlier hymns of the Rig Veda, if not 
from the compilation of tiie whole coUection*. We may hence 
eay that the older tipanishadj and Br&hmanas must havo 
been composed between SOO and 500 b-o. and the hymna of the 
Rig Veda hardly later than 1000 b o. Many authorities think 
the earlier hymns must date from 2000 rather than 1000 b+Op 
but the resemblance of the Rig Veda to the Zoroastrian 
Gath as (which are generally regarded as considerably later than 

^ B.g. ft Icftfwi BrftlLDiua Kft oftail UBsczibcU ill ihv Suite PiioJcA ■■ ^ft RpCAteT 
(cF thje ftftcwi worda] kAOiring Om mjitio vtri« bj beaxt, OtfiA who Lid iiiftQifnd 
thft Ihiw with. th« Lhfr zituftl^ tbn the 
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1000 B.c;.} b pfaiiip and it will be strange tf the two coUectioms 
prove to be separated by an interTal of many centuries. But the 
etage of social and religiouB culture indicated in the Vedit hymns 
maj^ have begun long before they were corap<ieed> and rites and 
deities common to Indiana and Iramana existed before the 
reforms of Zoroaster^^ 

It may seem that everything is uncertain in this literature 
without dates or authors and that the growth of religion in 
India cannot be seicntificidly studied. The difficulties are indecxl 
coimiderable but they are materially redui:^ by the Tencration 
in which tho ancient, scriptures wore held* and by the retentive- 
ness of memory and devotion to grammar, if not to history, 
which have characterized the Brahmans for at least twenty-five 
f^nturies. The authenticity of certain Vedb te:^ts is gnarant^d 
not only by thu quotations found in later w^orks, but by treatises 
on phonedes^ grammar (ttid verHification as well as by indicea 
which give the number of words in every book, chapter and 
YCiac, Wc may bo sura that wo posse:^ not perhaps the osact 
words of the Vedic poets, but what were believed about bOO n+c. 
to be their exact words, and there is no reason to doubt that 
this U a substactiaJly correct version of the hymns aa recited 
several centuries earlier"- 

In drawing any deductions from the hymns of the Big 
Veda it must 1^ remembered that it is the manual of the Hotri 
prieats^. This doe^ not afiect Lhc age or character of the smglQ 
pieces: they may have been composed at very different dates 
and they arc not arrunged in the order in which the priest 
recites them. But the htnigieal character of the compilation 
docs somewhat qualify Itfl title to give a complete picture of 
religion. One could not throw doubt on a ceremony of the 
Church, still less on a popular customp^ becauee it was not 

^ icholut dupewd, to Sx tbd BppwviH of Zarti44l«r between the 

middle of Uie leventli c»iitnry uid the ewrlier biJf of the tlx th wntviy ao. But thii 
dlile oSm mwij diffiimllJHL It miik«9 it hATd U> expliin the leMmbtKciM between 
tbe O^thu ud Uie Veda, imd how h Lt thxt fil nntbnritlei 

of the founh (sentuiy ac. qisotod by Pliny ftttrfbuto ■ lu^h AUtiqnity t* Znraaxterf 

I Tkle applies ddaSy fa tbe thneSaiphitu or coliniitinna of hjmna and pmyvrp. 
On liiD other huad there w&a na feeling agamst the compoaLLiem o[ new Upaniahadj 
QT the Euti]rpalK.lien and azapliScatinu of the SpLca 

* The Hatri neiirt while other prieita perfonn the act a! wutifieew 

But thtre we eexeral poenu iti the Big V^eda for which even Indian i%gnuity hu 
ikot been abh to ^d a UtiirgieaJ u». 
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mentioned in tbe mis^lp and we cannot a^iime that ideas or 
usages not mentioned in the Rig Veda did not osdst at th& time 
when it was composedp 

We have no other Sanskrit writings oontemponwy with the 
older parte of the Rig Veda, but the roote of epic poetty stretch 
far back and ballads may be ae old ae hymns* though they 
neither sought nor obtained the official sanction of the priest¬ 
hood. Side by dde with Vedic tradition, unrecorded Epic 
tradition built up the figures of Siva, R&ma and Krishna 
which astonish us by their sudden appearance in later literature 
only because their earlier phases have not been preserved. 

The Vedic hymns were probably collected and arranged 
between lOOO and 500 b+o- At that period rites and ceremoniea 
multiplied and absorbed man^s mind to a degree unparalleled 
in the Metofy of the world and literature occupied itself with 
the description or discussion of this dreaiy ceremoniaL Buddh¬ 
ism was a protest against the necessity of sacrifieca arid„ 
though Buddhism decayed in India, the sacrificial system never 
recovered from the attack and assumed comparatively modest 
proportions. But in an earher period* after the composition of 
the Vedic hymns and before the predominance of specuLation, 
skill in ceremonial was regarded os the highest and indeed only 
science and the ancient prayem and poems of the race were 
arranged in three collections to suit the rituaL These were the 
Rig Veda, containing metrical prayers: the Yafur Veda (in an 
old and new recension known as the Black and the White) 
containing fonaukc mainly in prose to be muttered during the 
course of the sacrifice: and the Rama Veda* a book of chante, 
consisting almost cntiivly of verses taken from the Rig Veda 
and arranged for aiuging, Tho Rig Veda is clearly older than 
the others: its elements are anterior to the Brahmanic litui^ 
and are arranged in less eompieie subservience to it than in the 
Yajurand Rama V'cdaa. 

The restriction of the words Veda and Vedic to the collection 
of homingj though convenient, is not in accordance with Indian 
usagCi which applies the name to a much larger body of leligious 
iiteratuie. What w'o call the Rig Veda is etrictly spealdng the 
mantras of the Rig Veda or the ^ig-Vcda-SamhitA: besides this, 
there aro the Br^hmanaa or cetetnoaial ticatUeg, the Ara^yak&s 
and Upanlshads containing philosophy and apeculataou^ the 
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Sdtras Of aphariirtic rolefi, all comprifved in the Veda or Sruti 
(hearing), that ia the re^^Iation hearr] directly by saints as 
opposed to Smpti (remembering) or tradition starting from 
human teachers^ MfxJeni Hindus when not iikfluenced by the 
language of European scholars apply the word Veda especially 
to the Upanishads. 

For some time only three ^ Vedaa were accepted^ But the 
Epics and the Puranas know of the foutiold Veda and place 
the Atharva Veda on a le^td with the other three. It was the 
manual of two ancient prieatly families, the Atharvans and 
Angirasaa^ whose speciality was charms and prophylaotica rather 
than the performance of the regular eaoriBcea. The hymns and 
magic aonga which it contains were probably ooUected subao- 
quently to the composition of the Br&bma^as^ but the separate 
poems are older and,^ so far as can he judged from their language, 
am intermediate between the Rig Veda and the Brdhmanas- 
But the aubatance of many of the epells luusi be older stillf 
since the incantations prescribed show a remarkable similarity 
to old German, Russian and Lettish ehamis. The Atharva also 
contains speculative poems and, if it has not the freshness of 
the Rig Veda^ is most valuable for the history of Indian thought 
and civilisation. 

I wUl not hem enquire what was the origina] home of the 
Aryans or whether the reaemblaneea shown by Aryan languages 
justify us in believing that the ancestors of the Hindus^ Greeks^ 
Kelts, Slavs, eto^n belonged to a single race and physical type. 
The grounds for such a belief seem to me doubtfuL But a com¬ 
parison of language, religion and customs makes it probable 
that the ancestors of the Iranians and Hindus dwelt together 
in some region lying to the north of India and then^ in descending 
southwards, parted company and wandered, one band west- 
wards to Persia and the other to the Fan jab and south-caat^. 
These latter produced the poets of the Rig Veda. Their home 
is indioated by their acquaintance with the Himalayas^ the 
Kabul river, the Indus and rivers of the Pan jab, and the Jamna, 
The Gangesp though known, apparently lay beyond their s^phere, 

^ Tboi tllB FbU ipcAk of tho Tcrijji of dmefold ImovLcd^ oi tibo 

1 Or U BiKy bo IbAt lh« imontpra qf Uie FaraUiu wen iJw in Uic Puijtb iJid 
rttlrvd wistiTAxdi* 
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but the geography of the Athaira extends as far as Benares 
and imphes a practical knowlodge of the eea, which is spoken 
of somewhat vaguely m the Rig Veda, It is probable that the 
oldest hymns were oomposed among the rivers of the Panjabj 
but the majority somewhat further to the east, in the district 
of Kunikshetra or Thanesar. At ^me period GubBcquent to the 
Aryan immigration there was a great struggle between two 
branohea of the same stookj related in a legendary form as the 
contest bet ween the Kauravas and Plnda vaa^ Some have thought 
that we have here an indication of a aoKKiEid invasion composed 
of Aryans who remained in the momitainous districts north of 
the Hindu Kush when the first detachment moved south and 
who developed there somewhat different customs. It is also 
possible that the Atharva Veda may represent the religious ideas 
of these second invaders* In several passages the Mahabharata 
speaks of the Atharva as the highest Veda and represents the 
Pa^d&v^ ^ practising polyandry^ a custom which atiU prevails 
among many Himalajan tribes* 

The Rig Veda depicts a life not far advanced tn material 
arts but, considering the date, humane and civilized. There 
were no towns but merely villages and fortified enclosures to 
be uschI as refuges in case of necessity. The general tone of the 
hymns is kindly and healthy; many of them indeed have mere 
robust piety than interest. There am few indications of ber-^ 
barous oustoms. The general impression is of a free and joyoxis 
life in which the piincipal actors are chiefs and priests^ though 
neither have become tjnfaimical. 

The composition of this anthology probably extended over 
aeveraj centuries and comprised a period of lively mental growth. 
It is therefore natural that it should represent stages of religious 
development which are not contetnporaneousn But though 
thought is active and exuberant in these poems they am not 
altogether an intellectual outburst excited by the successful 
advance into India. The calm of settlement as well as the fire of 
conquest have left their mark on them and during the period of 
composition religion grew more boldly speculative but al^ more 
sedentary, formal and meticulous. The earliest hymns bear 
traces of quaai-tiomadic life, but the writers are no longer 
nomads. They follow agricnltuic as well aa pasturage, but they 
are atill contending with the aborigines ^ still expanding and 
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moving on. They mention no states or capitals: they mvere 
rivote atid moimtBiiiB but havo no ahrineH to servo as religious 
cantrca, as repositories and lactodea of tradition. Legends and 
precepts have of course come down from earlier generations, 
but ar^ not very definite or cogent: the stories of andent eages 
and warriors are vague and vvanting in mdividual colour. 

2 

The absence of sculpture and pskintlng explains much in the 
character of the Vedic ddtiee. The hymn-writers were devout 
and imaginative, not ^^ontent to revere some undescribed being 
in the sky, but full of mythology^ metaphor and poetry and 
continually singUug out new powers for worship. Among many 
races the conceptions thus evolved acquire solidity and per¬ 
manence: by the aid of art. An image stereotypes a deity, 
worshippers from other districta can see it and it remains from 
generation to generation as a conservadvo and unifying force p 
Even a stone may have something of the same efieci, for it 
connects the deity with the evente, rites and ideas of a locality. 
But the earliest etiatum of Vedic reiigiDn is worship of the 
powers of nature—such as the Sun, the Sky^ the Dawn, the 
Fire—which are personified but not localmod or depicted. Their 
attributes do not depend at all on art-, not much on local or 
tribal custom but chiefly on imaginaticn and poetry* and as 
thb poetrj' waa not unit^ in one collection until a later period, 
a bard was under no obligation to conform to the standards of 
his fellows and probably many bards sang without knowing of 
one another's existenoe. 

Such a figure as Agni or Fire—if one can call a figure— 

illustrates the fluid and iutanglb!# character of Vedic divinitiefa. 
He is one of the greatest in the Pantheon^ and in some ways 
his godhead b etrongly marked. He blesses, protects, preserves, 
and inspires: be lb a divine priest and messenger between gods 
and men: he knows all generations.” Yet we cannot give any 
definite account of him such as eouM bo drawn up for a Graek 
deitj. He is not a god of fire, like Vulcan, but the Fire itself 
regarded as divine. The descriptions of his appearance are not 
really anthropomorphic hut metaphorical imagery depicting 
shining, streamitig flames. The hymns tell us that ho has a 
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tawny and hair: a flani in g ^ b^ad or three heads: three 

tongues Of »e^en ^ four eyes or a thouaMid. One poem says that 
he faces in all directions: another that he is footless and heiwi- 
He IB called the son of Heaven and Sazth^ of Tvashtri and 
the Waters, of the Dawn, of Indra-Vishnu. Orve singer says 
that the gods generated him to be a light for the AiyanSj 
another that he is tho father of the gods. This multiple onglu 
becomes more definite in the theoiy of Agni’s three births: he 
IB bom on earth from the friction of fire sticks, in the clouds 
ao lightning, and in the highest heaTcns as the Snn or celestial 
light. In virtue of triple hirth he sj^times a triune character: 
his heads, tongues^ bodies and dwellings are three, and this 
threefold natuio has perhaps something to do with the triads 
of deities which become frequent later and fitmily develop into 
the Trimdrti or Brahm&, Vishnu, and Siva, But there is nothing 
fixed or dogmatic in this idea of Agnl^s three births. In other 
texts he LB said to have two^ one in Heaven and one on Barth, 
and yet another turn of fancy ascribes to him births mnximerablo 
because he is kindled on many hearths. Some of the epithets 
applied to him become quasi-independent. For instance, Agni 
Vaiivfijiara—All men^s fire—and Agni Tammapat, which aoems 
to mean son of himself, or fire spontaneously generated, are in 
a later period treated almost as separate deiticB. hiUtadivan 
is sometimea a name of Agui and sometimes a separate deity 
w^ho brings Agni to mankind. 

In the same way the Rig Veda has not one but many solar 
deities, Mitra^ Siiya, Savitrj, and perhaps Puian, Bhaga, 
Vivaavat and Vishnu^ are aU loose personifications of cert4un 
functions or epithets of the sun. Deities are often thought of 
in classes. Thus we have the Marutfi* Rudraa and Vasus, We 
hear of Praj&patl m the singular^ but also of the Prajjpatis or 
creative forces. 

Not only dcN&a Agiii tend to bo regarded as more than one: 
he IB identified with other gods. We are told he is Vanina and 
Mitra, Savitri and Indra, "Thou art Viirupa when bom/* says 
one h 3 Tmn^ “thou bccomcst Mitra w'hen kindled. In thee,^ 0 son 
of strength, are all the gods^“ Such identJficationB are common 
in the Vedas» PhUoBophically, they are au eaHy manifeatotion 
of the mental bias which leads to panthcLsm, motcmpsychoeiJi, 

1 R,V. V. X L 
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4Dd th& feeling that all thliiga and peisons are transitory and 
partial aspects of the one reality. But evidently the mutability 
of the Vedio gods le also duo to their nature; they are bandies 
of epithets and functions Trithout much personal or local oantie. 
And these epithets and hmetions are to a large e^denti the 
Banie. AH the goda are bright and swift and helpful; all love 
sacrifices and bestow wealthy eona and cows. A figure like Agni 
enables us to understand the many>Mdedp inconsistent present- 
ment of Siva and Vishnu in later times. A richer mythology 
aurrounila them but in the fimdity of their outliae, their 
mutability and their xeadineas to absorb or become aU other 
deities they foUow the old tines. Even a deity like Ga^e4a who 
seems at firet sight modem and definite Dlustmtes tbeee ancient 
characteristics. He has one or five heads and from four to 
sucteen arms: there are half a dozen atrang^ stories of his birth 
and wonderful aUegorieB describing his adveuture 4 + Yet he is 
also identified with all the Gods and declared to be the creatofi 
preserver and destroyer of the Universe, nay the Supreme 
Spirit itself^. 

In Soma, the sacred plant whose juice was offered in the 
most solemn saertfioes, we again find the combination of natural 
phenomena and divinity with hardly any personification. Soma 
is not a sacred free iii^bitcd by some spirit of the woods but 
the I^rd of immortality who can place his worshippers in the 
land of eternal life and light. Some of the finest and most 
spiritual of the Vedic hymns are addres!^ to him ^nd yet it 
is hard to say whether they are addres^ied to a person or a 
beverage. The peraonificstion is not much more than when 
French writcre call absinthe “La f6e aux yeux vorts.*^ Later. 
Soma was Identified with the moon^ perhaps because the juioc 
was bright and shining^ On the other hand Soma worship is 
connected with a veiy ancient but persistent form of animism, 
for the Vedie poets celebrate aa immortal the Btonee under 
which the plant is presaed and beg them to bestow wealth and 
cbildren. Just so at the present day agricultural and other 
implements receive the salutations and prayers of thece who 
hbc them. They are net gods in any ordinary sen^ but they 
are potent forces^ 

« E«fl nka 0«e«MlhjyTaU»hA Upon. And Rad, liiTidu icowffrop^^ 
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But- soma Ysdi& deities are drawn more distinctly, particu¬ 
larly Indra^ who having more character has also lasted longer 
than most of hia fellowSj partly bc^cause ho wac taken over by 
Buddhism and enrolled tn the retinue of the Buddha. He 
appears to have been originally a god of thunder^ a pbenottienou 
which lenda itaelf to anthropomorphic treatment. As an atmo¬ 
spheric deity* he conquers various powers of evil, particularly 
Vritra, the demon of drought. The Vedas know of evil spirits 
agaiuBt whom the gods wage successful war but they have no 
aingle peraoEufication of evil in general* like our devil, and few 
malevolent deities. Of these latter Rudra^ the prototype of 
Siva, is the moat important but he is not wholly malevolent 
for he is the god of healing and can take away sickness as well 
as cause it. Indian thought is not inclined to dualism, which 
is perhaps the outcome of a practical mind desiring a certain 
course and seeing everywhere the difficulties which the Evil One 
puts in the way of it, but rather to that pantbeLsm which tends 
to subsume both good and evil under a higher unity. 

Indra was the tutelary deity of the invading Aryans* Hia 
principles would delight a European settler in Africa* Ho pro¬ 
tects the Aiyan colour and subjects the black akin ^ he gave land 
to the Aryans and made the D&5iyus (abongines]! s^j-ect to 
tbemt he dispersed 6fty thousand of the black race and rent 
their citadels ^ Some of the ovente with which he is connected, 
such as the battles of King Sudas^ may have a historical basb. 
Ho b represented as a gigantic being of enormous ske and vigour 
and of gTD^ passions. He feasts on the flesh of bulls and 
buJToloee roasted by hundreds, his potations are counted in 
termfi of lakes, and not only nerve him for the fray but also 
intoxicate him*. Under the name of Sakka* Indra figures largely 
in the Buddhist sfltrae, and seems to have been tho ehief popular 
deity in the Buddha^s lifetiiue. He was adopted into the new 
creed as a sort of orchattgel and heavenly defender of the faith* 
In the epics he b attU a mighty deity and the lord of paradise. 
Happinc^ in hb heavon b the reward of the pious warrior af ter 
death. The Mahllbhirata and the Pdranaa, influenced perhaps 

^ Sm ItV* HL 34* 0. i 130. $: rr. 2a 2. t 1 la Iff. IX 

* In QiiB ■ingnlar hymn (R.V. X. 110) Indra. dcHribei hu KOHlioni 
d ftnti-nj* fi wl y, uid Ia UlB featipi'tll.B BrA hni ii^n (T. S. i 0 ■nd XU* 7. L. ILJl^ ht 
KCDti to bo rtpreaeated H BuSdrlng txQm hu liridWM m£kd to 1» hj 
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by Bnddbism, speak of a series of Indrae, each lasting for a 
cycle, bat anpereeded wfaen a new heaven and earth appear. 
In modem Hinduism his name is familiar though he does not 
receive much worship. Yet in spite of his long pie-emineDco 
there is no disposition to regard him ns the supieme and only 
god. Though the Big Veda c^s him the creator and destroyer 
of all things^ he is not Ood in our sense any more than other 
deities are, He is the pemoriifioation of strength and success, 
hut he is not sufficiently spiritual or mystical to hold and satisfy 
iho enquiring mind. 


3 


One of the most mteroBting and impree^ve of Vedic deities 
is VaniBa, often invoked uith a more shadowy double called 
Mitra. No myths or exploit* are related of him but he is the 
omnipotent and omniscient upholder of moral and physical law. 
He established earth and eiiy: be set the sun in heaven and 
ordained the movements of the moon and stars; the wind Is 
his breath and by his law the heavens and earth are kept apart. 
Ho perceives all that exists in heaven and earth or beyond, nor 
could a man escape him though he fled beyond the sky. The 
winkings of men^B eyes are all numbered by him»: he knows all 
that man does or thinks. Sin ia the In&mgemcnt of his ordin¬ 
ances and he binds sinners in fetters. Hence they pray to him 
for release from sin and he is gracious to the penitent. Whereas 
the other deities are mainly asked to bestow materia! boons, 
the hymns addressed to Varmnia contain petitions for forgive¬ 
ness. He dwells in heaven in a golden mansion. Eis throne is 
great and lofty with a thousand columns and his abode has a 
thousand doors. From it he loolw down on the doings of men 
and the all-seeing sun comes to his courts to report. 

There is much in these descriptions which is unlike the 
attributes ascribed to any other member of the Vedic pantheon 
and recalls Ahuro Mazda of the A vesta or Semitic deities No 
proof of foreign influencse is forthcoming, but the opinion of 
some scholars that the figure of Varu^ia somehow reflects Semitic 


‘ In MHnB puMem af tha (JpaUMhadt lia i. idcDtiSed with tha r.- 

SMihItaki Vp. 111. Sh Iwt then aU penom, whether divhia « kvioAn sn niit* 
tb« Itmui if they tnJj knew it, nniniii, sn nilij 
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ideas is plauaibb. It has been suggested that he wi&e originally 
a lim&r deity, which explams his associatioo with Dilitra (the 
Persian Mithra) who was a stm god^ and that the ga^oup of 
deities called Adltyaa and including Mitra and Varima were the 
sun, moon and tbo hi^e planets kno^m to the ancients. This 
resembles the Babylonian worship of the heavenly bodies and^ 
though there is no record whatever of how such ideas reached 
the Aryans, it is not difficult to imaguiB that they may have 
come from Babylonia either to India^ or to the country where 
Indians and Iranians dwelt together. There is a Semitic davour 
too in the Indian legend of the Churning of the Ocean*. The 
Gods and Asuras effect this by u^ing a huge ^rpent as a rope 
to whirl round a mountain mid from tho turmoil there arise 
various marvellous personages and substances including the 
moon. This resembles in tone if not in detail the Babyloniaa 
creation myths, telling of a primisval abyss of watery and a 
great serpent which Is slain by the Gods who use its body as 
the material for making the heavens and the earth*. 

Yet Vanina is not the centre of a monotheistic religion any 
more than Indra, and in later times he becomes a water god of 
no marked importance. The Aryans and Semites, whUc both 
dissatifiiied with polytheism and seeking the one among the 
many, moved along different paths and did not reach exactly 
the ^ame goal. Semitic deities were representatiofis of the forces 
of nature in human form but their character was stereotyped 
by images, at any rate in Assyria and Babylonia, and by the 
ritual of particular places with which they were identified. 
Semitic polytheism is mainly due to the number of tribes and 
localities posseaaiug separate deities, not to the number of deities 
worshipped by each place and tribe. As villager and small towns 
were eubordinato to great townst ^ tie daitijes of minor localities 
were subordinate to thesse of the greater. Hence the Semitic 
god was often thought of as a kiug who might be surrounded 
by a court and then became tbo head of a pantheon of inferior 
deities, but abo might be thought of as tolerating no rivala. 
This latter inception when combined with moral earnestness 

* The ladiui an admitlodiy Semitia m oripn. 

*■ See Mih^bhir- U xvii-iTEil and olbtr umiiaU m Rdni>jei<ia mnd Pura^aa. 

* It hm alio bKD oonj^eturod! lhat Sfc. AiuraaAiihur, Amyrim^ ina 

that Bncueni or Sipani (Mvni)iz Siunei or Sbioar, w 19IS, 
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pves ufl Jehoraiij who resembles Vanuj^, except that Vanma 
is neither jealous cor natloiiaJ. Indian polytheism also nriginw 
ated in the personiheation of various phenomena, the sun, 
thunder^ fire, rivers, and so forth, but these deities unlike the 
Semitie gods had little to do with special tribes or localities 
and the philosophic Indian easily traced a connection bet ween 
them. It is not di£Scult to see that sun, fire and lightning have 
Mmethmg in common. The goda are frequently thought of as 
joined in couples, triads or larger companies and early worship 
probably showed the beginnings of a feature which is prominent 
in the later ritual, namely, that a sacrifice is not an isolated 
oblation offered to one particiibr god but a series of oblations 
presented to a series of deities. There was thus little disposition 
to exalt one god and ann i h ilate the others, but every disposition 
to identify the gods with one another and ail of thorn with 
something else. Just as rivers, moimtaina and plains are dimly 
seen to bo parts of a whole which later ages call nature, so are 
the gods seen to be parts of some divine whole which is greater 
than any of them. Even in the Rjg Veda wo find such senti¬ 
ments as "Tho priests speak of the One Being in many ways: 
they call it Agni, Yama, Mitari^ani.” Hence it is not sur¬ 
prising that when in the later Vedic period a tendency towards 
monotheism (but monotheism of a pantheistic type) appears, 
the supreme position is given to none of the old deities to 
a new figure, Prajapati. This woid, meaning Loid of living 
ereatures, oceure in the Rig Veda as an epithet of the sun and 
is also occasionally used os the name of the Being by whom all 
gods and worlds were generated and by whose power they 
con^uc to exiat. In the Brahmanaa and later ritual Uterature 
ho is definitely recognized as the supreme deity, the Creator 
the first sacrificar and the eacrifioo itself. It is perhaps owing 
to his close connecUon with ceremonial that enquiring and 
speculative minds felt Prajftpati not to be a final or aotisfoctorv 
explanation of the universe. Ho is identified with Brr.hmi the 
active personal creator, and this later name gradually ousts the 
other but he does not, any more than Indra or Varuna, become 
the Atman or supreme universal Being of the Upanishads 
The principal Vedic deities are male and the few goddesses 
that are mentioned aucb as Ushas. the Dawn, seem to owe their 

‘ Rig V. t 164. 46, 
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eex to purely dr&taatic ruagone. Greece aud Rome as well as 
India felt it appropriate to represent the daybreak aa a radiant 
nymph. But though in later times auch goddeseea aa DurgH 
assumed in some sects a paramount portion, and though the 
Veda b familiar with the idea of the world being born^ there 
aro few traces in it of a goddess correspondiiig to the Great 
Mother^ Cybele or Astarte. 

In an earlier penod of Vedic studies many deities were 
identified with figures in the classical or Teutonic mythology 
chiefly on philological grounds but meet of theise identifications 
have now been abandoned. But a few names and figures seem 
to be found among both the Asiatic and European Aryans aad 
to point to a common stock of ideas. Dyaus, the Sky God, is 
admittedly the same as Zeus and Jupiter. The Afivina agree in 
character, though not in name, with the Dioscuri and other 
parallels ate quoted from Lettish mythology. Bhoga, the 
bountiful giver, a somewhat obscure deity, b the same word as 
the Slavonic Bog* used in the general sense of God^ and w& find 
deva in SansJaitf dtus in Latln^ and dem$ in Lithuanian^ 
TJshas, the Dawn^ is phonetically related to ^Hci? aad Aurora 
who, however, am only half deities. India, if he cannot be 
scientifically identified with. Thor^ is a similar personage who 
must have grown out of the same stock of ideas. By a curious 
transference the Prophet Elias has in south-eastern Europe 
mberited the attributes of the thunder god and is even now in 
the imagination of the peasantry a jovial and riotous beliig who, 
like India, drives a noisy chariot across the sky* 

The conneotion with auDieiit Persian mythology is closer. 
The Avestan religion was a reformation due to the genius of 
Zoroaster and therefore comparable with Buddhism rather than 
Hinduism, but the leas systematic polythekoi which preceded 
it contained much which remiuds us of the Vedie hymns. It 
can hardly be doubted that the ance^tor^ of the In^an^ and 
Iranians once practised almost Identical forms of religion and 
had even a cozmnon ritual. The chief features of the fire cult 
and of the Soma or Haoma sacrifice appear in both. Tho 
sacrifice is called Yajna in the Veda, Yasna in the Avesta: the 
Hotri priest is Zaotar, Atharvan is Athravan, Mitn is Mthia. 
Vtyu and Apah {the divine waters) meet us in the Avesta in 
almost the same forms and Indra's epithet of Vritrahon (the 
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ol&ycr of Vritra) appears oa Verethragna. Ahimt Mazda seems 
to be a dOTolopment of the deity who appeals os Varima in 
India though he bos not the some name, and the main dlfforeace 
between Indian and Iranian religion lies in this, f.hn.t the latter 
was eystematized by a theistic reformer who exalted one deity 
above the others, whereas in India, where theie woe more 
teligious vitality, polytheistic and pantheistio faoiciea Nourished 
uncurbed and the greatest reformer, the Buddha, waa not a 
thelst. 

One peculiarity of Indians in all ages is that they put more 
into religion than other races. It received most of the eneigy 
and talent which, elsewhere, went into art, politics and phllo- 
Bophy. Hence it became both intense and manifold, for deiMea 
and creeds wore wanted for every stage of in telligen ce and 
variety of taste, and also very tolerant, for sects in Wta, 
thongh multitudinous, are not so sharply divided or mutuaUy 
hostile aa in Europe. Connected with the genemi interest which 
religion inspired is ita strongly marked speculative character. 
The Rig Veda aeks whether in the beginning there was being 
or not being, and the later Vedas and Br^mo^ofl are filled with 
discussions as to the meaning of osremonica, which show that 
the most dreary formalism could not extinguish the innate 
propensity to seek for a rcaflon. In the Upankhads we have 
the same spirit dealing with more promising materia). And 
throughout the long history of Hinduism religion and philosophy 
are seldom separated: we rarely find detached metaphysicians* 
philosophers found new sects or support old ones; religion 
absorbs philosophy and translates it into theology or myths. 


To the age of the Vedaa succeeds that of the Brihmanas or 
Bacrifidal treatises. The two periods ate distinct and have each 
a well marked tone, but they pass into one another, for the 
Yajur and Sfima Vedas pre suppose the ritus) of the Brfthmanaa 
These treatises introduce us to one feature of Indian relbion 
mentioned above, namely the extraordinary elaboration of its 
ritual To read them one would suppose that the one occupation 
of all India was the offering of sacrificea. The accounts ara no 
doubt exaggerated and must often be treated as specimenH of 
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f^acerdotAl Lmagination, like the Biblical dedoriptionE of the rites 
performed in tho Tabermolo during the wanderings of the 
israelitos. But nuiking all allowance for priestly onthusiaamt 
it still remains true that the intellect of India, so far as it is 
preserved in literature, waa occupied during two centuries or 
so with the sacrificial art and that philosophy had difficulty 
iu disontangUng itself from ceremonies. One has only to compare 
Greek and Saiiskrit literature to sec how vast are the proportions 
assumed by ritual in India. Our information about the political 
institutions, the wars and chronology of ancient Greece is full, 
but of the details of Greek worship we hear little and probably 
there was not much to tell. But in India, where there are no 
histories and no date@^ we know every prayer and gesture of 
the officiants throughout complicated sacrifices and possess a 
whole library describing their correct performance. 

In most respects these saezificas which absorbed so much 
intellect and energy belong to ancient history; They must not 
be confounded with the ceremonies performed in modem 
temples, which have a dillerent origin and character^ A great 
blow was struck at the sacrificial system by Buddhism. Kot 
only did it withdraw tho support of many kings and nobles 
(and the greater ceremonies being very costly depended largely 
on tho patronage of the wealthy), but it popularized the idea 
that animal sacrifices are ahocl^g and that attempts to win 
salvation by oFferings are crude and unphilosophic. But though, 
after Buddhism had leavonod India for a few centuries, wo no 
longer find the religious world given over to sacrificing as it 
had been about 600 b.c., these rites did not die out. Even now 
they are occasionally performed in South India and the Docoan. 
Tlicce are still many Brahmans in theae regiona who, if thiy 
have not tho means or learning to perform the greater Vedio 
ceremonies, at any rate sympathize with tho mental attitude 
which they imply, and this attitude hae many ourions features. 

The rite of sacrifice, which in tho simplo form of an offering 
supposed to be agreeable fo the deity is tho principal ceremony 
in the early stages of most religions^ persists in their later stages 
but gives rise to douds of theoiy and mystical inferpretationB. 
Thus in Christianity, the Jewish sacrLfioe« are regarded as 
prototypes of the death of Christ and that death itself as a 
Bacrifioe to the Almighty, an ofioring of himself to himself, 
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which in some way acts as an expiation for the eina of the world. 
And by a further dcTelopment the sacrifice of the tuasa,. that 
is, the oficring of portions of bread and wine which are held 
to be miraculousiy tiansfonued into the body and blood of 
Ghiiat by the manipulations of a qualified priest, is believed to 
repeat every day tho tragedy of Calvary, The prevalence of 
this view in iluiopo should m^e us chary of stigmatiaiiig Hindu 
ideas about sacrifice as mental aberrations. They represent the 
fancies of acute uitcUects dealing with ancient ceremonies which 
they cannot abandon but which they transform into something 
more congenial to their own transitional mode of thought. 

Though the BiShmanas and Upaniehads mix up ritual with 
physical and metaphysical theories in the moat extraordinary 
fashion, their main motive deserves sympathy and respect. 
Their weakness lies in their inability to detach themselves (as 
the Huddha succeeded in doing) from a ritual which though 
elaborate was neither edifying nor artistic: they seem unable 
to SCO the great problems of oxistenoo except through the mists 
of altar smoke. Their merit Is their evident conviction that t^is 
formalism is inadequate. Their wish is not to distort and cramp 
nature by bringing it within the limite of the ritual, but to 
enlarge and expand the ritual until it becomes coamic. If they 
regard the whole universe os one long act of prayer and sacrifice, 
the idea is grandiose rather tlian pedantic, though the details 
may not always be to our tasto». And the Upanishads pass from 
ritual and theology to real speculation in a way unknown to 
Christian thought. To imagine a parallel, we must picture 
Spinoza beginning with an exposition of the Trinity and tran- 
substantiation and proceeding to develop his own system with¬ 
out becoming unorthodox. 


The conception of the sacrifice act forth in the Brfibmaqas 
is that it is a scientific method of acquiring immortality as well 
as ternpomi blessings. Though originally a mere offering in the 
do wt des principle, it has assumed a higher and more mysterious 
position! We arc told thot the gods obtained immort^ty and 

to i beehivB in Uus bw V«lio hyam*, ij iilHa lesi thtTirnMn 

th<m«h iingnUi hjud Euzo^ IhouRlit Scv. ““ rtppendom, 

* I iMMOfiiA UiBt UiH itixrng Dpiniofi npmMN) inCiiIud sad nniri'i 
Vedia penal Bqd ut to lie Uim of ti« BiShbu^u, ^ 
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heaven by that they created the universe by aacridee, 

that Prajapati, the creator, ia the saorLSce. Although some 
writers ace disposed to djatiuguish magic sharply from religioUf 
the two are not separated in the Vedas. Sacrifice is not merely 
a means of plea^g the goda: it is a system of authorized magic 
or sacred science coutroUing all worlds^ if properly underato^^ 
It is a mystcriouB cosmic force bko electricity which can be 
utilized by a properly trained priest but is dangerous in unakiifui 
hands, lor the rites, if wrongly performed, bring disaster or even 
death on bunglera« Thoiigh the Vedie sacrifices fell more and 
more out of general use, this noflon of the power of rites and 
formula did not fade aith them bat has deeply infeoted modern 
Hinduism and even Buddhism, in both of which the lore of 
spells and gestures assames monstroue proportions. The Vedic 
and modem tantric rituals are difierant but they are baaed on 
the same supposition that the universe (Ineluding the gods 
which ape part of it) is regulated by some permeating principlcp 
and that this principle can be apprehended by sacred science 
and controlled by the use of proper methods^ So far as the$e 
systems express the idea that the human mind can grasp the 
universe by knowledge p tliey offer an example of the bold sweep 
of the Hindu intellect, but the methods prescribod are often 
fatuous^ 

The belief in the potency of words and formula, though 
amplified and embellished by the Hindus, is not an Hidlan 
invention but a common aspect of early thought which w as 
leas emphasized in other countries* It is found in Persia and 
among the tribes of Central and Korthem Asia and of Northern 
Enrope, and attained a high development in Finland where 
riiTiot or magical songs are credited with very practical efficacy. 
Thus the Katevaia relates how Wmn&moinen was building a 
boat by mean^ of songs when the process came to a sud^o 
stop because ho bad forgotten thr^ words. Tliia b exactly 
the sort of thing that might happen in the legends of a 
Vedic sacrifice if the priest had forgotten the tests he ought 
to reciten 

^ Thai hoflh Ha V«d4A aod the TiAtru dovate to riUi whSeh 

biva far object ihe fortafttioa d s £i«w bod^ for ihn uniao^r^ tor iqfLuwa 

Ibfl AitAKjrm (t. ri. m. ^ uid TL 27-31) with 
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The external featurefl of Vedic rites are remarkable and tui- 
like what wo know of tboso performed by other natiotia of 
imtiqmty. The sacrifice is not aa a nile a gilt presented to a 
single ged to win his favour. Obbtione are made to moot 
members of the pantheon in the course of a prolonged ceremony, 
but the tune, manner and recipients of these oblations arc fixed 
rather by the mysteries of sacrificial science, than by the 
sacrificet's to piopitiato a particijlar deity. Also the 

sacrifice is not offered in a temple and it would appear that in 
pie-Buddhist times there were no religions edifices. It k not 
even A^odated with sacred spots, such as groves or lountainB 
haunted by a deity. The scene of operations requires long and 
careful pTepamtion, but it is merely an enolosuio with certain 
sheds, fireplaces and mounds. It has no architectural pretensions 
and k not a ooniro round which shrines can grow for it requiros 
reconsccratiun for each ceremony, and in many must not 
be U9^d twice. There is Uttle that is national, tribal or communal 
about these rites. Some of them, such as the Asvamedha or 
horse sacrifice and the Illjasuya, or consecration of a king, may 
be attended by games and sports, but that is because they aro 
connected with secular events. In their essence sacrifices are 
not popular festivab or holidays but private services, performed 
for the benefit of the socrificoF, that is, the person who pays 
the fees of the priests. Usually tliey have a definite object and, 
though eetemoniea for the attainment of material bieasings aro 
not wanting, this object is moat frequently eupramundane, such 
as tho fabrication of a body in the heavenly world. It ia m 
keeping with these characteriatica that there should be no pomp 
or spectacular effect: the rites reaemble aome complicated 
culinary operation or scientific experimentp and the sacrificial 
enclosure has the appearance of a laboratory rather than a 
place of worship, 

Vodic ritual includes the sacrifice of animals, and there am 
indications of the former prevalence of human sacrifice. At the 
rime when the BrahmapaB were composed the human victims 
wore lekaaed alive, but afterwards the practice of real sacrifice 
was revived, probably owing to the isontinual incorporation into 
the Hindu community of semi-harbareus tribes and their savage 
deities. Human victims were offered to Mahadevl the spouse of 
Siva until tho last century^ and w^ould doubtless be olfemd now 
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were legal reetriotiona removed. But tbougb the eporadie 
survival of an old custom in ita most primitive and barbarouB 
form is charactemtic of Hinduism, the whole tendency of 
thought and practice since the rise of Buddhism has been 
adverse to religious bloodshed> even of animals. The doctrine 
of stibstitudon and atonement-, of offering the victim on behalf 
of the sacrificer, though not absent, plays a smaller part than 
in the religions of Western Asia. 

Evidently it was not congenial: the Hindu has always been 
inclined to think that the individual earns his future in another 
world by his own thoughts and acts. Even the value of the 
victim is less important than the correct performance of the 
ceremony. The teaching of the Br&hmapas is not so much that 
a good heart is better than lavish ali^ os that the ritually 
correct sacrifice of a cake is better than a hecatomb not offered 
according to ruio. 

The offerings required by the Vedic ritual are voiy varied. 
The simplest are cakes and libations of melted butter poured 
on the fire from two wooden spoons held one over the other 
while Vedic verses are recited. Besides these there was the 
animat sacrifice, and still more important the Soma^ sacrifice. 
This ceremony is very ancient and goes back to the time when 
the Hindus and Iranians were not divided. In India the sacrifice 
lasted at least five days and, even in its simpler forms, was far 
more complicated than any ceremony known to the Greeks, 
Romans or Jews, Only professional priests could perform it 
and as a rule a priest did not attempt to master more than one 
branch and to be for instance cither a reciter (Hotn) or singer 
(Udgatri). But the five-day sacrifices are little more than the 
rudiments of the sacrificial art and lead on to the Ahiuas or 
sacrifices comprising from two to twelve days of Soma pressing 
which lostnot more than a month. The Ahinaa again can be com- 

* Ifi doubt ad ta wiut ma the pbal Origiiuilj known u Sosuk 

That dcwHIwd in the Vodiu and BrihuuL^ li »id tn grow m the mounUuna «nd 
to Imvo m yellaw jnieg of a itiODg dEoclh and IntaKicatijig pfOpflCtioi. 

Urn pUoU coed u Eaonk (Ham) by tfaft mod^in 'Bmitla of Ytzd and Keiman luo 
«4ld to be mAmbcn of tha family AMlepiadur* fperhaptof thagenad Savn«(imima) 
with italka and milky and tb^ 8oiiia hj Dr Htug at Poona waa 

ptnbabty DUida from anothat of the iama of an allM genoL Ha found it 

eitTBmety £Luty» thoo^ it bad wme iotfiaicatins elTcet fSea bit Brdk^ 
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bLncd into sacrificial Bcsaiom lasting a year or and it 

would & 0 eni that ritea of this length wefe maily perfonned, 
though when we lead of such eeseions extending over a hundred 
yeais^ we may hope that they are ereationa of a fancy like that 
of the hynm-writor who celebrated the state 

Where congregations ne^cr break up 
And Sabbaths never end. 

The ritual literature of India ia enormcius and much of it 
has been edited and translated by European scholars with a 
care that merited a better object. It is a mine of information 
respecting curious boliefa and practiced of eonaiderahle bistorioal 
intercbt, but it d(>e9 not represent the mam current of religious 
ideas in post-BudclMst titnea^ The Brahmans indeed never 
ceased to give the sacrificial system their theoretioa] and^ when 
pofistbte, their practical approvalp for it embodies a principle 
moat dear to themp namelyp that the other castes can obtain 
succN]>s!i and heaven only under the guidance of Brahmans and 
by rites which only Brahmans can perform ^ But for this very 
reason it incurred the hostility not only of philosophers and 
morally earnest men^ but of the military caste and it never 
really recovered from the blow dealt it by Buddhism, the religion 
of that oa^te* But with every Brahmsjuic revival it came to 
the front and the performance of the Aivamedha or horse 
sacrifice^ was tong the culminating glory of an orthodox king. 

> An Drditmry acriEcse WAi for & pn^ftta pormm who hAd bo 

Bad tlie pri»l4 were mttwly oEEcttolff acting od hia bebs.!! tn O Settim tbe pruata 
wm 14 tb? iUTiS«n Hjvd 11^ UbwlBomouiftlogj toBuddblrt 

ind ObruLun manutie fDondAlijanB for rcadljig wnd BAjmg lOHAra. 

* Tho politkflJ kmporUii£« of Uic Ai^Amedlim (n tho fuel tbftt tho vktUm bad 
to be ht low lo Twm. fredy for a ymt, mo tbot <wly ■ king wHok lemtorui were 
1 ifEcicntly cKfaensiTo toollowof iti l;»En|t folio wrid And ita WKidering^ 

could hope to HtrfiBce it Jit Lbu end. 


CHAPTER V 

ASCETICISM AND KNOWLEDGE 


1 

As sacrifice and ceremonial am tUc material accompaniments 
of prayer, go are a^etieiGm and discipline those of thought* 
This la less conspicuous in other countries, but !a India it Is 
habitually assumed that the study of what wo call metaphysics 
or theology needs some kind of physical discipHne and it will 
be well to elucidate this point before deseribiug the beginnings 
of speculation, 

TapaSp that is asceticism or eell-mortificatioUp holds in the 
reiipous thought and practice of India as largo a place as 
sacrifice. We hear of it as early^ for it is mentioned in the Eig 
Veda^, and it lasts longer, for it is a part of contemporary 
Kinduism just as much as prayer or worship. It appears even 
in creeds which disavow it tiicoretically^ e.g. in Buddhismp and 
evidently has its root in a dcep-soati^ and peiaistent instinct. 

Tapas is often translated penance but the idea of mortifica¬ 
tion as an expiatJon for pins committedp though not unknown 
in India, is certainly not that which underlies the austerities 
of most asoeticd. The word means literally heat, hence pain or 
toil, and some tbinV that its origin should be sought in practices 
which produced fovor, or tended to concentrate heat in the body. 
One object of Tapas is to obtain abnormal powers by the 
BupprosGion of desires or the endurance of voluntary tortures, 
Thei-e ia an element of truth in this aspiration. Temperance, 
chastity and mental concentration are great irids for increasing 
the force of thought and w'iD. The ilLndu believes that intensity 
and perseverance in this road of abstinenoo and rapture will 
yield corrcapondingly increased results. The many singular 
phenomena connected with Indian asceticism have been im¬ 
perfectly investigated but a psychological examination would 
probably find that subjective results (such as viaiona and the 
feeling of flying through the air) are really produced by the 

^ RV. X. 136 uid 3L 190. 
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discipline recommended end tberc may be elements of much 
greater value in the various ayatema of meditation. But this is 
only the beginning of Tapes. To the Idea that the soul when 
freed from earthly desirea la best able to comprehend the divine 
la supcradded another idea, namely that Belf-morilfioation is a 
process of productive labour akin to intellectual toil. Just as 
the whole world is supposed to bo permeated by a mysterious 
principle which con be known and subdued by the science of 
the saciidcing priests, so the ascetic is able to control gods and 
nature by the force of his austerities. The creativo deities are 
said to have produced the world by Tapaa, just as they are said 
to have produced it by sacrifice and Hindu mytholc^ abounds 
in stories of ascetics who became so mighty that the very gods 
were alarmed. For instance K&vapa, the Hemon ruler of Lanka 
who carried oflf Sita, had acquit his power by austerities 
which enabled him to extort a boon from Biahin&. Thus there 
need be nothing moral in the object of asoeticLsm or in the use 
of the power obtained. The epics and dramas frequently portray 
ascetics as chderic and unamiable characters and modem Yogis 
maintain the tradition. 

Though asceticism reseixtbles the sacrifice in being a means 
by which man can obtain his wishes whether .religious or pro¬ 
fane, it differs in being comparatively easy. Irksome as it may 
be, it demands merely strength of will and not a scientific 
training in ritual and Vedic texts. Hence in this sphere the 
supremacy of the Brahman could bo challenged by other castes 
and an instructive legend relates how Rama slew a Sfidra 
whom he surprised in the act of performing austerities. The 
lowest castes can by this process acquire a position which makes 
them equal to the highest*. 

Of the non-Brohmanic sects, the Jaim set the highest value 
on Tapae, hut chiefly os a purification of the soul and a means 
of obtaining an unearthly state of pure knowledge*. In theory 
the Buddha rejected it; he taught a middle way, rejecting alike 
self-indulgence and self-mortification. But even Pali Buddhism 


I Etidi tbo CjHuiiMhaila (*. 7 . CbAcd. ni. 17, MahinAr. C 4 ) *dmtt Ihml t nood iifs 
■bicli InalndM [tffKM ii Ihfr of foenfioo. Bui tliii of flPBiw !■ i- fir hifiir 

(or tJw ckcl oaJy. Th* BtfiL Arm. Up. fv. lil eodtoini Um Knuukobb dootiiM 
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Admits such pmcticeB m the Dhdt^ngaa and the more exira- 
rag&nt sects, for imtance in Tibet> aliov monks to entomb 
themselves in dark cells. According to oisr standards even the 
ordinary religions life of both Hindna and Buddhists is severely 
ascetic. It Is assumed as a mne qua mm that strict chastity 
must be obaexved^ nourishment be taken only to support life 
and not for pleasure, that all gratification cotoing from the 
senses must be avoided and the ndnd kept under rigid discipline. 
This discipline receiver systematic treatment m the Yoga school 
of philosophy but it is really common bo all varieties of Hinduism 
and Buddhism; all agree that the body must be subdued by 
physical training before the mind can apprehend the higher 
t rut ha. The only question is how far osceticiam La directly 
instrumental in giving higher knowledge^ if some texts speak 
slightingly of iti we must remember that tho life of a hermit 
dwelling in the woods without possessions or desires might not 
be regarded by a Hindu aa laptt$ though wo should isertainly 
regard it os asceticism. It is also agreed that supernatural 
powers can he acquired by special forma of atticism. These 
powers are sometimes treated as mere magic and spiritually 
worthless but their reality is not questioned. 


2 

Wo have now said something of two aspects of Indian 
religion—ritual and asceticism—and must pass on to the thirds 
namely, knowledge or philosophy. Its importance was recog¬ 
nized by tho severeat dtualists. They adnuttod it as a supple¬ 
ment and croivn to the life of cemmonial observances and in 
the public estimation it came to be reputed an alternative or 
superior rood to salvation. Respect and desire for knowledge 
are even more intimately a part of Hindu mentality than a 
prochvity to asceticism or rituaL The soerilico itself must be 
luiderstood as well aa oflered^ He who the meaning of 

this or that observance obtains his desima^ 

Nor did the Brahmans resent criticism and discussion. India 
hag always loved theological aigument: it h the national 
passion. The early Uponishacb relate without disapproval how 

* Any titiul wittapt kilCrvkdle« aaj be VPtve tSiJt tLielut. Sn Ch^d Up, t, 
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kingA m^h aa A|&ta.satru of KMi, PraYolia^zi Jaivali and 
AiSvapati KaLkcya imparted to leamod Brahmam philo^phical 
and theoiogjcal knowlfxlge preiHously unknawn to them^ aad 
even women like GSirgi and Alaitteyi took part in theological 
dif^iiesiona. Obvioussly knowledge in the ^nee of philosophical 
epcculation commended itself to religionsly dJgposcd persons 
in the non-aacerdotal caates far the same reason as asceticism. 
Whatever diflietiltieB it might oifer, it was more aecessible than 
the learning which could be acquiml only under a Brahman 
teacher, although the Brahmans in the intereate of the flacerdotal 
caste maintamed that philosophy like ritual was a ecorot to be 
inipartodT not a result to bo won by independent thought. 

Again and again the Upanishads insist that the more pro¬ 
found doctiines must not be communicated to any but a son 
or an accredited pupil and al^ that no one can think them 
out for himself*, yet the older oue$ admit in such stories as 
those mentioned that the impulse towards epeculation came m 
early periodsp as it did in the time of tho Buddha, largely frona 
outside the priestly clans and was adopted rather thau initiated 
by them. But in juatico to the Brahmans we must admit that 
they have mmly—or at any rate much less frequently than 
other saoerdota] coTporations^Bhown hostility to new ideas and 
then chiefly when such ideas (Uke those of Buddhism) implied 
that the rites by which they gained their living weie worthleaSp 
Otherwise they showed great pUancy and receptivity^ far they 
combined Vodio rites and mythology with such systems as the 
SAnkhya and Advaita philosophies, both of which really render 
Bupcrfluaus CA'Crything which is usiially called religion since, 
though their language ia decoroua, they teach that he who 
knows the truth about the univerae is thereby saved. 

Tho best opinion of India ha^ always felt that the way of 
know'Iadge or Jnana w^ag the true way. The favourite thesis of 
the Brahmans wan that a man should devote hia youth to study, 
his maturity to the duties and oeremomes of a houaeholderi 


UpKuihad^ TTir «TVnth clmirtcT ol IIiq CMadogy* Tr-UlLuff hew KIIokK 
lh*t know tl« ^ 

For skaeda ud NftntU la tMi eaaoecttoi] «ee lUiM.nd.idiA Z ii M 

* For the D« 0 «wtty or o laolur too KlUi. a. ^ ‘ 
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and his age to more gsublime speculations. But at all pericxis 
tho idea that it was jjossible to kuow God and the universe 
allied to the Idea that all oeremonies as well as all wertdiy effort 
and indeed all active morality are superfluous^. All alike are 
unessential and trivial ^ and merit the attention only of those 
who know nothing higheri Human feolinga and interests 
quahlied and contradicted this negative and unearthly view of 
religion! hut still popular scntiaient as well as philosophio 
thought during the whole period of which we know something 
of them in India tended to regard the highest life as consisting 
in rapt contemplation or insight accompanied by the supprossion 
of desire and by disengagement from mundane ties and interesta. 
But knowledge in Indian theology implies more intensity than 
wo attach to the word and even ^me admixture of vohtion* 
Tho knowledge of Brahman ia not an understanding of pan¬ 
theistic doctrines such aa may be obtained by reading The 
Sacred Books of Eaet in an easy chair but a realization (in 
aU senses) of personal identity with the ufuversal spirit^ m the 
light of which all material attachments and fetters fall away» 
The earlier philosophical speculations of the Brahmans are 
chiefly found in the treatises called Upanishads, The teaching 
contained in these works is habitually presented as something 
secret^ or esoteric and docs not, like Buddhism or Jainism, 
profess to be a gospel for alii Also the teaching is not systema¬ 
tized and has never been unified by a pereonahty like the 
Buddha, It grew up in the various pariehuds^ or commimitiea 
of learned Brahmans, and perhat^ flourished most in north 
western India*. There is of oour^ a common substratum of ideas 
but they appear in different vorsione: wc have the teaching of 
Yijflavalkyap of UddAlaka Aruni and other mastera and each 
teaching has some individuality. They mo merely reported as 
words of the wise without an attempt to harmonica thorn. 
There are many apparent inconsistencies due to the use of 
divergent metaphors to indicate different aspects of the inde- 
scribabte, and some real inconsiatonciefl due to the existence of 
^ See eqpecUUj tt* held pwMgB nt thft KSh 3 of T*itt. UpM, n_ *^Kt) knowi 
Xht bliin of Bnbfauv...t«Ai 9 noUilri#. He Om not i<am&ai binwoU by mkmg wh^t 
good hwci 1 left llfldoiF»h wbfcl ^itiI have I doOct" 

• Tho wolU probably nvouu mtttog dowp &t tho fnt of * traelwr to 

tecoiTe «eorcsl iwrtructioo: bcQDo a *tcrtt cofivcfsaUon or doeUimh 

■ 8™e ilUTuOmu in tbs oldirr npomabadi point to tJifci dbtrict thflJl tba 

Ganges V^Xbj mS tbo Mntre Brabinfcttici phLk»Opby. Thai tho Btihld Arsnyoka 
ijieaka EomiJiarly of O&iuUkin^ 
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diflereat Bchoolfi^ Hence^ attempts whether Indian or Siirope^ 
to give a harmonious sumtnaiy of this ancient doctrine arfl 
likely to be erroneous. 

There axe a great number of UpojTfcishadSj composed at 
varioiig dates and not aJi equidly revered. They represent 
different orders of ideas ami some of the later are dialinctly 
sectarian^ CoUeetionfl of 45^ 52 and 60 are mentioned, and the 
MuktikA Upanishad gives a list of lOS. Thie is the number 
currently accepted in India at the present day. But Schrader* 
descHhea many Upanishads existing in 3MS. in addition to this 
list and pomte out that though they may be modem there is 
no ground for calling them spurious. According to Indian Ideas 
there is no ej prton objection to the appearance now or in the 
ftituic of now Upanishads®. Ali teveiation is eternal and self- 
existent but it can mimifest itself at ite own good time« 

Many of the more modem Upanishoda appear to be the 
competitions of amglo authors and may be called tracts or 
poems in the ordinary European eenBo. But the older ones^ 
they are very short, are clearly not the attempte of an 
in^vidua! to express his creed but coUeotions of such pbiloso- 
phi^ sayings and narratives as a particular aebool thought fit 
to mclude in its vemon of the scriptures. There was so to 
epeak a body of philosophic folk-lore portions of which each 
ichwl eefected and elaborated as it thought best. Thus an 
apo ogue pimving that the breath is the essential vital coustb 
a teing w foynd in five ancfetit UpaniflJiadff'. 

Ch^ogya and Bnhad-lratiyaka both cont^ an almost 
t ^ i uflrrabvB of how the priest Arupi was puzzled and 
fk If * aitniiar story is found at the beginning 

of the Kauahitaki*. Tho two Upanishads last mentioned also 

tiB !MS 34m* Ved., W iw, Ut«sldi«l. e«h. 

V^].^ •" «. tTuTt Atliwr. 

to *** !**“>*> liniilBx *dditlwi 

to ^ BtmhmrUi»ni«h«S 

^.1^1 ^ P- The ieetoriui DpmLih^ of 
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contam two disJogu^ io which king AJ4taaatm explaiiiB th-e 
fat^ of the Bonl after death and which didor in little except that 
one is rather fuller than the other^. So too scTCtal well-known 
and nj^o f|iiotation3 from the Veds uaed with epeeial 
applications are found in more t han one Upanishad*. 

The older Upanishads® are connected with the other parts 
of the Vcdic canon and soniotimea form an appendix to a 
Br&hmana bo that the topics discussed change gradually from 
ritual to philosophy*. It would ho excessive to say that this 
arrangement gives the genesis of speculation in ancient India, 
for some hymns of the Rig Veda are purely philosophic^ but it 
illnstrates a lengthy phase of JBrahmanio thought in which 
speculation could not disengage itself from ritual and was also 
hampered by physical ideas. TJie Dpanishads often receive such 
epithets as transcendental and idealistic but in many passages 
perha|)s in the majority—they labour with imperfect success to 
separate the spiritual and matorial+ The self or spirit is ^mo- 
times identified in man with the breath, in nature with air^ 
ether or apace. At other times it U described as dwelliDg in the 
heart and about the size of the thumb but capable of becoming 
smaller, travelling through the veins and showing itself in the 
pupil; capable also of becoming infinitely large and one with 
the world soul. But when thought finds its winga and soars 
above these mateda! fancies, the teoebiug of the Upanishads 
shares with Buddhism the glory of being the Ene^ product of 
the Indian intellect. 

In India the religious life has always been legaided as a 
journey and a inarch after truth. Even the moat orthodox and 
priestly programme admits this. There comes a time when 


*■ Br^Aru. u. ii K^uiJx. m 

* THe ooEnponte itnieUirH th«* wtjrki ii flluilraled very cTuriy by tho 

Bdkad-ATmp?iiuk It o&auita of tb™ oondULluaiS wilh m. Ikl ct 

Dimdy (fl) 1 *p 4 2^6^ ^ «id 4. (4 tdh. fi «id a UmU 

w ml a iiitD the which inilk^Atci diflertOM Ut™m la^ 

Khooli which flomportd tho It™ pwu, I. twi« m 

M almwt idenUfl*! The Upaaijh^ ii ck«Jj «inpp«d cf two papwmte 

colhtatHmi with thB iddltiim of * third which mill boM ths titb of hhdaut lypple- 

msnt The whol* workoaLiiUim lwonMtaiHi^ . „ , , ^ f 

■ The Kla?Bn tmuJAiod in ih? o/ iAc toU l«wS XV* beZode 

iho oldcit aihI mOit il^pcHiADt^ * . , . , 

i T^um thy AitM^ye Brthiwv* followed hj iho md ihot 

bjr Uu All*»ytAxi^jalufc‘Up*nihli«i 
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obscrvancvs are felt to be vain and the soul di^mandii knowJedge 
of the cfigence of thinga. And though later dogmatism aseerta 
that this kno^dcdge is given by revelation p yet a note of genuine 
enquiry and speculation is struck in the yedi^ and b never 
entirely aUenoed throughout the long procession of Indian 
writera. In well-known words the Vedas aaki "Who b the God 
to whom we shall offer our saciihco?.. .Who b he who is the 
Creator and Bustaincr of the Universe.whose shadow b ini- 
mortalityp whose shadow b death! ** or, in even more daring 
phraaea*, "The Gods were sub^quent to the creation of thb 
universe. Who then knows whence it sprang? Ho who in the 
highest heaven b the overeecr of thb universe^ he knows or 
oven he does not know\” The$e profound enquiries^ which have 
probably no parallel in, the contemporary htorature of other 
nationfij ate as time goes on supplemenied though perhaps not 
enlaiged by many others^ nor docss conffdence fail that there b 
an answer the Truth, which when known is the goal of life. 
A European is inelined to ask what use can be made of the fiTuth* 
but for the Hindus divine knowledge b an end and a state, not 
a means. It is not thought of as something which may bo used 
to improve the world or for any other purpose whatever. Tor 
use and purpose imply that the thing utiliaed b aubaervient 
and inferior to m end, whereoa divine knowledge b the culmina¬ 
tion and meaning of the universe, orp from another point of 
vieWp t^ aanihilation of both the extcrml world and individu- 
tye once the Hindu does not expect of hb saints pbiian- 
thropy or activity of any sort. 

M already indicated, the characteriatio (though not the 
on y) answer of India to these questionings is that nothing 
exjate <^«pt God or. better, cjccept Brahman, The soiiJ 
IS identical wjth Brahman. The e*tema] world which we per- 
oeive IS not m the wme sense: it is in some way or other 
an cToIution of Brahman or even mew iUnaion. This doctrino 

K for mstanw aoTerely criticised and rejected 

by the older forms of Buddhism but its hold on the Man 

where ^ "Appearance in later Buddhism 

where by an astounding transformation the Buddha is identified 
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with the univi&rEa] spirit. Though the form in which I hAve 
quoted the doctrine above b an epitome of the VedAnta, it is 
hardly correct historically to give it as an epitome of the older 
Upimbhada. Their teaching Is less complete and uncompro¬ 
mising, more veiled^ tentative and allusive^ and sometimes 
cumbered by material notioas. Bat it m obviouflly the precursor 
of tho Ved&nta and the devout Vedlntbt can jiMtify hia system 
from it, 

3 

Ins toad of attempting to summarize tho Upaaishads it may 
bo well to quote one or two celebrated passages. One is from 
the Biihad-Arapyalca^ and relates how TAjMvallcyaj when 
about to retire to the forest as an ascetic, wished to divide his 
property between hb two wives, KatyAyanf ^“who possessed 
only such knowledge as women possess” and Maitreyi “who 
was converBant with Brahman/^ The latter asked her husband 
whether she would be immortal if she owned the whole world, 
he lepliedp "like the life of the rich would be thy life 
but there is no hope of immortality*” Haitreyi said that she 
had no need of what would not make her Immortal. YAjua^ 
valkya proceeded to explain to her his doctrine of the Atman, 
the self or essence, the eplrit present in man as weD as m the 
universo. “Not for the fiusband’s sake is the husband dear 
but for the sake of the Atman. Not for the wife^s sake h the 
wife dear but for the sake of the Atman. Not for their own sake 
ore eons, wealth, Brahmans, warriors, worlds, gods, Vedas and 
all things dear^ but for the sake of the Atman. The Atman is 
to be seen, to be hoard, to bo perceived, to be marked: by him 
who has seen and known the Atman ah the umvenae is known.... 
Ho who looks for Brahmans, warriors, worlds, gcnis or Vedaa 
anywhere but in the Atman, loses them alk*.,” 

”As all waters have their meeting place in the sea, all touch 
in the skin, all tastes in the tongue, aJl odours in the nose^ all 
colours in the eye, all sounds in the ear, all percepts in the mind, 
all knowledge in the heart, all actions in the hands....As a 
lump of salt has no inside nor outside and ia nothing but ta$te, 
so has this Atman neither inside nor outeide and is nothing but 

^ TV.9 ,5 Ud rtpelted liincMt T«rbAllr n. 4. S with«iiMs omiMifloa. My 
Ift iOoiBw^i &nd raped If ooiomitteiL 
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knowledge. Having risen from out these elerAeat^ it (the hiiman 
soul] vaniehea with them. When it has departed (after death) 
there b no more eoneciouancss.*^ Hero Maitreyf professes herself 
bewildered hut y&jSavalkya oontinuos **1 say nothitig be¬ 
wildering, Verily, beloved, that Atman b imperbhablo and 
indestructible. When there ie as it were duality, then ono sees 
the other, one tastes the other, one salutes the otberp ono hears 
the othcr^ one touches the other, one knovi^ the othor. But when 
the Atman only is all tbb, how should wc see, taste, hear, touch 
or know another? How can we know him by whose* power we 
know ail thiel That Atman b to be described by no, no (neti, 
neti). He is incomprehensible for he cannot be compiehended, 
indcfitruetible for he cannot be destroyed, unattached for he 
docs not attach himeelf: ho knows no bonds, no coffering, no 
dccay^ How, 0 beloved, con one know the knower?” And 
having so spoken, Y&jnavalkya went away into the forests 
another verse of the same work it is declai^d that ^* Tbis great 
unborn Atman (or Self) undecaying, undyingp imtnetiAl!, fearless^ 
is indeed Brahman.” 

It ifl interestuig that- this doctrinci evidently regarded afl 
the quintessence o! Y&ifiavalkya^a knowledge, should be im- 
parUrd to a woman. It is not easy to translate^ Atman, of 
course, means self and is so rendered by Mai Muller in this 
passage, but it seems to me that this rendering JaiB on the 
English ear for it inevitably suggeata the individual self and 
Echishiicss, whereas Atman means the universal Bpirit which Lb 
S elf, bcca^ it is the highest (or only) Reality and Being, not 
dehnahle in terms of anything else. Nothing, says Y^jiiavalkya^ 
has any value, meaning, or indeed reahty except in relation to 
this Solf'» The whole world Including the Vodaa and religion 
is an euiariation him. The passage at which Maitreyi 
eipreafiOB her bowildemient is obscure^ but the reply is more 
definite. The Self is ind^ttmctiblo but stUI it is inconect to 
epcak of the soul having knowledge and perception after death, 
for knowledge and perception imply duality, a subject and an 
object. But when the human soul and the universal Atman 
are one. there b no duality and no human expression can bo 


* The 
in mj Hti'" 


^ tl» word, .ttrilmtod 

e, “I miut it»7e ta «» cij, <3«i b my fri^ndi kod God 
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correctly need about th* Atman. WliateFer you say of it* the 
anewor must bo 7 ^e^^^ , it 10 not liico that^; that is to say, the 

ordinarv language used about the individual soul is not appbc- 
able to the Atman or to the human fiout when j^garded as 
idontical with it. 

This identity is stated more precisely in another passage" 
where first occurs the oelobrated formula Tat tvanx aaij 
That art Thon, or Thou art the human soul [3 the 

Atman and henoe there ia no real distinction between 
souls. Like Y^juavalkya’a teachings the statement of this 
doctrine takes the form of an mtimate convoraation, this time 
between a Brahman^ Udd41ata Arum, and his son fivetaketu 
who is twenty-four years of age and having just fioiahed hi^ 
studentship is very weU cattsfied with himselfi His father 
remarks on his conceit and says *"Have you ever asked your 
teachers for that instruction by which the unheard becomes 
heard, the unperceived pjorceiv^ and the unsown known? “ 
Svetaketu. onqnires what thta instruction is and his father 
replieSp “As by one lump of clay all that is made of clay is 
known, and the changeis a mere matter of wordSi nothing 
but a namOj the truth being that all b clay* and as by one 
piece of copper or by one pair of nail-scissors all that is made 
of copper or iron can be known, so b that inatruction.” That 
b to aay^ it would seem, the reality b One: all diversity and 
multiplicity b secondary and superficial, merely a matter of 
words. "^^In the beginning,** continues the father, there was 
Only that which is* one without a second. Others say in the 
beginning there was that only which is not (non-ciblenoe)^ one 
without a second, and from that wbioh b not, that which is 
was borUi But how could that which b be bom of that which 
b not*? No, only that which b was in the begLnning, one only 
without a seconds It thought, may 1 be many: may I have 

* It win be Qbmmd thm ho hid wid prtrlOMlj that AiaBan mnat bo Mn^ 

h«rd, pemiTod ond kfiown. Tbit !■ US Lncomiilaisl tao oi 

* CbLMiidogy& UpADiihod vi. 

■ In Iho Qt the UpmiabwJi the ItDim u nftAa eilled niiiplj T*t or iL 

* J i. the diOerem beturw eJiJ eta. of 

* Yet ihn Kfdtnuy pEoporitkffl la naiatfttnBd La Ihif tune UpudihAd (hl 19. l>. 
La tim Talttiltj* UpudabwJ In. S) Uaid el»whorfc The niMl of ihw dimiigent 
il4leEa#ati ie ot w™o tt» difficidty of diitiaguWhiAB pa» Boiag idthoftt etiribcit« 
frniii Dot Beias- 
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offspring. It «ent forth Qre." Here foUows a cosmogony and 
an oxplatiaiion of the comtituUon of animate beinga^ and then 
the father continuea—"AU creaturea have their root in the 
Beal, dwell in the Beal imd reat in tlie Beal. That subtle being 
by which this unlveEse subaiatB, it is the Beal, jt ia the Atman, 
and thou, Svetaketu, art It." Many Ulustiatione of the lelatioiiB 
of the Atman and the universe follow. For instonoe, if the life 
(sap) leaves a tree, it withers and dies. So "this body withers 
and dies w'hen the Ufe has left it; the life dies not.’* In the fruit 
of the Banyan (hg-tiee) are minute seeds innumerable. But the 
imperceptible subtle essence in each seed is tho whole Banyan. 
Each example adduced concludes with the same formula, Thou 
art that subtle essonoe, and as La the Bfihad-Ara^yaka salt is 
used as a metaphor. "’Place this salt in water and then eomo 
to xuc in the morning.’ Tiie son did so and In the moriung the 
father said ’Bring me the salt,’ The son looked for it but found 
it not, for of course it was melted. The father said, ‘Taste from 
the aurfaco of the water. How is itV Tho son replied, ‘It is 
salt,’ ‘Taste from the middle. How is iti * ’It Is salt.’ ‘Taste 
from tho bottom, how ia it?’ ’ It is salt.'... The father said, 

‘ Here also in this body you do not perceive the Beal, bat there 
it is. That subtle being by which this unSverae subsista, it is 
the Beal, it ia the Atman and thou, Svctaketu, art It.”* 

The writers of these passages have not quite reached 
Sankara’s point of view, that the Atman ia all and tho whole 
universe mere illusion or May&. Their thoiTght still tends to 
regard the universe as something drawn forth from the Atman 
and then pervaded by it. But still the main features of the later 
Advmta, or philosophy of no duality, are there. All the univeise 
has gtowm forth from the Atman; there is no real difference in 
things, just as all gold ia gpld whatever it is made into. The soul 
is identical w ith thk Atman and after death may be one with it 
in a union excluding all duality even of perceiver and perceived. 

A simi l ar onion occurs in sleep. Thia idea is important for 
it is closely connected with another belief w'hieh has had far- 
reaching consequences on thought and practice in the 

belief namely that the soul can attain without death and aa tho 
result of mental discipline to uniont with Brahman. This idea 

‘ Th* woid union ia a oonTasicnt but not irhoUy •econtte term irhieli ccren 
MTeril litaviiaa. Tlrt UpuiiibulE annetimei apeak oi mica ot tha aoul witb 
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ifl conuDon in Hinduism and though Buddhism rejf»cts tho notion 
oi union with tho supremo epirit yet it attaches importance to 
meditation and makes Samadhi or rapture the crown of the 
perfect life. In this^ as in other matters, the teaching of the 
Upanishads is manifold and unsystematic compared with later 
doclrtnea^ The older passages ascribe to the soul three statea 
corresponding to the bodily conditions of wakingp dream-sleep, 
and deep dreamless sleeps and the Brihad-Anujyaka afErms of 
the last (IV* 3. 3i)t "This is the Brahma world. This is hb 
highest world* this is his highest hliss^ All other creatures live 
On a small portion of that bliss.But even in some Upanishads 
of the second stratum (M4ndukya^ Maittftyana) we find added 
a fourth state, Caturtha or more commonly Turiya^ in which 
the bliss attainable in deep sleep is accompanied by conscious¬ 
ness^- This theoiy and various practices founded on it develop 
rapidly. 

4 


The explanation of dreamless sleep as supreme bibs and 
Yajfiavalkya^s statement that the soul after death cannot 
said to know or feel, may suggest that union with Brahman is 
another name for annihilation. But that ia not the doctrine of 
the Upanishads though a European perhaps might say that the 
conscionsneas contemplated is so different from orduiary human 
conaciousneas that it sbonM not bear the same name. In another 
passage* TflL]havalkya himself explains " w^hen he doee not know* 
yet he ia knowing thougb h© does not know. For knenving is 
inseparable from the knower^ because it cannot perish. But 
there is no second, nothing else diflerent frem him that ho could 
know/^ A common formula for Brahmen in the later philosophy 


Bj^]iiD4n ■Of lili Abtorptiofl in ^cnhinrin -Mjlltr- VL jSffjfii/yalTOni Uld 
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is B&cci(l&n£iid4j Beings Thought and Joy^* This m a juBt 
Hummaiy of the earlier teaching. We have already seen how 
the Atman is r&cogiaized as the only Reality^ Ite intelleotufll 
character ie equally clearly affirmed« Thus the Bfihad-Ara^yaka 
(hi* 7. 2S) eaye: '^There is no seer beside htna, ao hearer beoide 
him^ no peroeiver beside hitn^ knower beside him. This is 
thy Self, the ruler 'within, the immortal. Everything distinct 
from him is subject to pain.” This idea that pain and fear 
exist onJy as far as a man makes a distuiction between hie own 
self and the real Self is eloc^nentJy developed in the divUion of 
the Taittiiiya Upanishad called the Chapter of Bliss. "He who 
knows Bralunan’' it declares, ** which exists, which is conscious, 
which is without end, as hidden In the depth of the heart, and 
in farthest space, he enjoys all blessings, in canmmnion with 
the omniscient Brahman.,.. He who knows the bliss {&nandam) 
of that Brahmait from which all speoch and mind turn away 
unable to reach it, be never fears*.” 

Bliss is obtamahle by union with Brahman, and the road 
to Buch union is knowledge of Brahman. That knowledge ta 
often represented as acquired by tapas or aaceticimn, but this, 
though repeatedly enjoined as necessary, flcems to be regarded 
(in the nobler cxpoeitlons at least) as an indtspensable schooling 
rather than as efficacious by its own virtue. Sometimes the 
topic is treated in an almost Buddhist spirit of reasonableness 
and depreciation of self-mortidcattou for its own soke. Thus 
YftjfiavBlkya aaya to Gargi*: "Whoever without knowing the 
imperishable one offers oblations in thk world, BOcrifioes, and 
practises osootioiGm even for* a thousand years, bis work will 
perish.” And in a remarkable soene described in the Chandogya 
Upaoishod, the three sacred fires decide to instruct a student 
who is exhausted by austerities, and tell him that Brahman is 
life, bUss and space^. 

Analogous to the conception of Brahman as bliss ig the 
description of him os light or “light of lights.” A beautiful 
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passage* says: *"To the wiso who perceive him (Brahman) 
within their own self, belongs eternal peace, not to ethers. 
They feel that highest, unspeakable bliss saying, this is that. 
How then can I understand it! Has it ita own light or does 
it reflect %ht! No aun shines there, nor moon nor stars, nor 
these hghtrunga, much less this fire. When he shines eveiything 
shines after him: by his light all the world is lighted.” 

In moat of the texts which we have exiunined the words 
Brahman and Atman are so impersonal that they cannot bo 
replaced by God. In other passages the conception of the deity 
ia more personal. The univerea U often said to have been 
omitted or breathed forth by Brahman. By emphasizing the 
origin and result of this proeesa separately, we reach the idea 
of the Maker and Master of the Universe* commonly expressed 
by the word tivax^j IwOrdi But even when using this expression^ 
Hindu thought tends in its eubtfer moments to regard both the 
creator and the ereaturo aa illusions. In the same aense as the 
world exists there also exists its creator who is an aspect of 
Brahman^ but the deeper truth is that neither is real: there is 
but One who neither makes nor is mado^. In a land of such 
miiltiform theology it would be hazardous to say that Mono¬ 
theism has always arisen out of Fanthekm, but in the speculative 
schools where the Upanishads were composed, this was often 
ita genesis* The older idea is that a subtle essence pervfides all 
nature and the deities who rule nature ^ this is spiritualize! into 
the dootrino of Brahman attributed to Y^jaavalkya and it Is 
only by a secondary process that this Bpahman is pereonlfied 
and sometimes identilied with a particular god such as Siva. 
The doctrine of the personal fevare is elaborated in the Svetft- 
^atara Upanishad of unoertain date®. It celebrates him in 
hymns of almost Mohammedan monotheisin. "Let m know 
that great Lord of Lords, the highest God of Gcxls, the Master 
of Masters, the highest above, as God, as Lord of the world, 
who is to be glorified*.” But this monotheistic fervour does 

*■ It occm Up. u. Vp 13. ISi Bi*o in Uio and 
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not l^t long mtbout EClapaing into the familiar pantheiBtio 
Btrain. "Thou art woman,” sayH the same Upaniahad^j ^^and 
Thou art man: Thou art youth and maiden: Thou ai an old 
man tottereat along on thy Btaff: Thou art bom with thy face 
turned everywhere* Thou art the dark-blue bee: Thou the 
green parrot with the red oyeap^ Thou art the thunder cloud, 
the eeaaone and the seae* Thou art without beginning because 
Thou art infinite, Thou^ from whom aU worlds are bom.” 

^ 6toL Up. IT. 3. Max MuIIhPb trui^Uoil. Thft Attriblisd W 
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CHAPTER Vr 

RELIGIOUS LIFE IN PRE-BUDDHIST INDIA 

1 

In roading tho BrAhmacias and older Upanishads we oltcrn wish 
vpo knew nioir© of tho writera and their liv'ea. Rarely can so 
many repreeonfcfttive men have bequeathed so much literature 
and yet left so dim a sketch of their times. Thought was their 
teal life: of that they have given a full record, imperfect only 
in chronology, for though their speculations ore often set forth 
in a narrative form, we hear surprisingly little about eontem- 
poraiy events. 

The torritoiy familiar to these works is the wostem part of 
the modem United Provioces with the neighbouring districts 
of the Panjabp the lands of the Kurus, FonofiJaSp and Matsyos, 
all in the region of Agra and Delhi, and further cast KA^ii 
(BenarCfl) with Viddia or Tirhufc, G^ndhara was known ^ but 
Magadlia and Bengal are not mentioned^ Even in tho Buddha's 
lifetime they were still imperfectly brahmanized. 

Wliftt we know of the period 80*0 to 000 u.o. is mostly due 
to the Brahmans, and many I nd ianiate have uccopied their 
ricw', that they were then socially the highest class and tho 
reposiiojy of reiigion and oulturs. But it is clear from Buddhist 
writings (which, however, are Bomewhat later) that thia pre¬ 
eminence was not unchallenged^ and many odmiBsionB in the 
BrAhmanas and Upanishads indicate that some centuries before 
the Buddha the Kehatriyos held socially the first rank and 
shared inteliectnal honours with the Brahmans. Janaka, king 
of Videha^, and Yajnavalkya, the Brahman, moot on terms of 
mutual respect and other Kshatriyas, such as Aj&ta^tru of 

^ CWthL Up. VL 14. 1. Sat Brth. vtn- )- 4. la 
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K^i and Prav&hana Jaivali are represented as Liietmctang 
Brahmans, and tho latter in daing so aajB "‘this knowledge did 
not go to any Brahman before but belonged to the Kahatriyafl 
alone But aa a profession theology * both practical and 
spectilative, wa^ left to the Brahmana. 

The proper Fetation between tho nobles and Brahmans finds 
expresdon in the office of Pnrohita* or domestic chaplain, w hich 
is as old as the Vedas and has lasted to tho present day. In 
early times be was not merely a spiritual guide but also a 
councillor expected to advise the king as to his enterprises and 
secure tiieir success by appropriate rites. By king we should 
understand a tribal chief, entrusted with considenihle powers 
in the not infrequent times of war^ but in peace obliged to 
consult the clan, or at leaat the arigtocratic part of it^ on all 
matters of tmportauce. A Purohita might attain a very high 
position, like Devabhaga, priest of both the Kurus and Srin- 
jayas®. The Brahmans did not attempt to become kings, but 
the Sacred books insist that though a Brahman can do without 
a king, yet a king cannot do without a Brahman. The two coatos 
are compared to the deities Milra and Varu^a^ typifying 
intelligence and will. When they are united deods can be done"*. 
But Gods do not eat tho food of a king who is without 
a Purohita.” Other caates can offer sacrifices only by tho 
mediation of Brahmans, and it does not appear that kings 
disputed this, tliough they claimed the right to think for them’ 
selves and may have denied Ihe utility of sacrifice®. Apart from 
kings the duties and claims of the Brahman extend to the people 
at largo. He has four virtuos, birth, deportment, fame and 
the perfecting of the people/' and in rotum the people owe him 
respect, liberalityj security against oppre$sion and against 
capital punishment. 

Towns in this period must have been few and those few 
essentially forts, not collection^ of palaces and tcmpleSp Wo 
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hCAT of KAiU {Bonares) but the name' may signify a district. 
People are said to go to the Kurus or FaucMas^ ciot to MithM 
or any other It waa in \rjllago life—^which is still the life 
of the greater part of India—that Brahmanism grew up- 
Probably then as now Brahman famiLies occupied separate 
^dlloges* or at least quartcra^ and were allowed to hold the land 
rent free as a reward for rendering religioufi services to the 
king. They followed various professions but the life which waa 
most respected, and also most luorative^ w^aa that devoted to 
the study and practice of sacred science, that ia the learning 
and recitation of sacred tejcts^ performance of ceremonies, and 
theological discussion. The later Jaw books divide a Brahmaji^s 
life into four stages or 4^mas in which he was succesrivelj 
a studentp a householderp a hermit and an ascetic^. The third 
and fourth stages are not very ciearly distingmshecL A hermit 
is supposed to renounce family life and live In the forest, but 
still to perform sacrifices, whereas tho Sannjasi or perfect 
ascetic, in many ways tho idea! of India, subsists on alms, freed 
alike from duties and passiions and absorbed in meditation. In 
the older UpanUhads three stages are indicated as part of 
eontemporaiy practiced For a period of from nine to thirty-six 
years, a Brahman dwelt with a teacher^ While hia state of 
pupilage lEifitefl he lived on alms and was bound by the severest 
vows of obedience and chastity. The Lnstmetian given consUted 
in imparting sacred texts which could be acquired only by 
hearing them recited^ for writing, though it may have been 
knoiAm in India irs early as the seventh century w-as not 
used for literature. The Satapatha Brhhmana recommends the 
study not only of the four Vedas but of the precepts (perhapE^ 
grammar, etymology, etc.), the sciences {perhaps philosophy), 
dialogues (no doubt Bueh as those found in the Upanishads)# 
traditions and ancieut legends, fitan 5 !:a 9 and tales of heroes^, 
showing tliat, besides the script ures, more popular compofiitiona 
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which donbtiflfia contwned the gems of the later Epica and 
Puranas were held in esteem. 

On terminating his apprentieeship the young Bmhman 
became a householder and married, moderate polygamy being 
usual. To some extent ho folio wed tlie occupatioi^ of an 
ordinarj^ man of business and father of a familyj but the moat 
important point in esUblishing a homo of his own was the 
kindling of liis own aacred fire^ and the householder's life waa 
regarded as a series of rites, such m the daily offering of milk, 
the new and full moon ceremonies, seasonal sacrihoes every four 
months and the Soma aaerifico once a year^ besides oblations 
to ancestors and other domestic obsierrances. The third stage 
of life should begin when a householder sees that his hair is 
feuming grey and a grandson has been bom. He should then 
abandon his home and live in the forest. The trEulit-ion that it 
is justifiable and oven commendable for men and women to 
abandon their families and take to ttio religious life bas at all 
times been strong in TnHjA and public opinion has never con¬ 
sidered that the deserted party bad a grievance^ No doubt 
comfortable householders were in no hurry to take to the w^oodu 
and many must always have shirked the duty« But on tho other 
band, the very piotiit, of whom India has alwa)^ produced a 
eupembundanco^ wore not willing to bear the caroa of domestic 
life and renounced the world before the prescribed time. On 
tho whole Brahmnnic (aa opposed to Buddhist) literature is 
occupied in insisting not m much that the devout should 
abandon the world as that they must perform the ritual 
observances prescribed for householdcrB before doing so* 

Tho Brahman^B existence as drawn in the laiv-booka is a 
description of what the writcis thought ought to be done rather 
than of tho general practice. Still it cannot bo dismissed aa 
imaginary! for the Kambutiri* Brahmans of Travaucore have 
not yet abandoned a mode of life which is in essentials that 
prescribed by Manu aud probably that led by Brahmans in the 
seventh century B.c. or earUcr^. 

1 rii imLih^ni ItidiM Uao d4j it b Uie ^snrtom fflr BnliniMiu to Hth 
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Thoy aro for tho most part lando’^ors dwelling in Iftrga 
houses built to aecomModate a patriarchal family and erected 
in spacious compounds^ In youth they apend about eight years 
in learning the Veda^ and in mature Hfo religious ceremonies^ 
including such observaucea as bathing and the preparation of 
mealSr occupy about sis: hours of the day. As a profession^ tho 
pertonuance of religious rites for others is most esteemed. In 
food^ drink and pleasuresi the Nambu tirie are almost ascetica: 
their rectitude, punctiliousness and dignity istill command 
e^caggerated respect- But they seem unpr^uctiTe and petrified, 
even in such matters as Jiteratxxio and acholarship, and their 
inability to edapt themselTCS to changing conditions threatens 
them with ImpoverishiDent and doterioration. 

Yot the ideal Brahmanio life, w*hich by no meajis excludes 
intellectual activity* is laid out in severe and noble lines and 
though on its good side somewhat beyond the reach of human 
endeavour and on ita bad aide overloaded with pedantry and 
superstition, it combinea in a rare degree Belf’abnegation and 
independence. It diflers from the ideal set up by Buddhism 
and by many forms of Hitidinsm whiah preach the renunciation 
of fai^y tie$^ for it clearly lays down that it is a man^s duty 
to eontintie his family and help his fellow men just as much 
a® to eDgago in religious exercises. Thus^ the Satapatha 
Brfihma^a^ teaches that man is bom owing four debts, one to 
tho gods, one to the Hishis or the sagos to whom the Vedic 
hymns wore revealedp one to his ancestors and one to men. To 
discharge these obligationfi he must offer sacrifices, study the 
Veda, teget a son and practise hospitality. 

The tranquil isolation of villas life in ancient India has left 
its mark on literature» Though tins names of teachem are 
handed down and their opiiuons cited with pious care, yet for 
many centuries after the Vedic ago we find no books attributed 
to human authors. There was an indiffsmncso to literary fame 
among these early philoflophem and a cunous aelfiesaneas. 
Doctors disputed a® elsewhere, yet they were at no painfi to 
couple their names with theories or sects. Like the Jewish 
Rabbis they were content to go down to pceterity as the authors 
of a few sayings, and thece are mostly contributions to a common 
stock with no pretension to be systems of philosophy. The 
1 Sit BdUi, I. 7. S. 1. CL TWt, Brih. ti. 3. 
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Up&ni^hads an impression of a society which, Lf reposefol^ 
was also mentaUy alort and tolerant to an imusiial degree. 
Much wa3 ab.^nt that occupied the inteiUgeneo of other 
countries* Paintings eculpture and architecture can have 
attained but- modeat proportions and the purview of religion 
included neither templea nor images^ India waa untrotiblcd by 
foreign Invasions and aJJ classes seem to have been content to 
let the Kshatriyaa look after euch interna] politico as there 
were. Trade too was on a small scale. Doubtless the Indian 
was then, ae now, a good man of business and the weatem coast 
may have been affected by its relations with the Persian Gulf, 
but Bmbmanic civilization was a thing of the Midland and drew 
no inspiration from abroad. Tho beat minds were occupied with 
the leisurely elaboration emd discussion of speculative ideas and 
eelf-effaoemeat waa both practised and preached* 

But movement and circulation prevented this calm rustic 
world from becoming stagnant Though roads wero few and 
dan^roiis, a habit of tmvel w os conapicnous among the religious 
find intcUectaal classes. The Indian is by natin* a pUgrijn rather 
than a stationary monk, and we often hear of Brahmans 
travclhng m quest of knowkdgo alone or in companies, and 
houseai. In the Satapatha Brihmana* 
Uddalaka Aruni la represented as driving about and offering 
a piece of gold as a prize to those who could defeat him in 
ajrgmncnt. Great sacrifices were often made tho occasion of 
these discussions. We must not think of them as mere reficious 
Mremomes as a sort of high maas citending oTer several days. 
The fact that th^ lasted so long and Involved opemtlons like 
budding Sheds and altars made them unlike our church services 
and gave opportunities for deboto and criticiam of what w-aa 
done. Such competition and publicity wem good for the wits. 
The man who out the best figme in argnmont was in greatest 
demand as a soorificcr and obtsined the highest fees. But these 
stones of prizes and fees emphasize a feature which has charao- 
tenzed the Brahmans from Vedic times to the present dav 
namely their shameless love of money. The severest critic 
cannot deny them a disinterested taste for inteUeotnal. religious 
and spiritual things, but their own books often use language 

■ S« ChJnd. Vj). IV. 1. 
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which shows thorn as profcssioQal men merely anxious to make 
a fortune by the altar. "The sacrifice is twofold/* says the 
Satapatha firahma^s, ^'oblationa to th& gods and gifts to the 
priesta- With obbtiom men gmtify the go<b imd with gifts the 
human goda. These two kinds of gods when gratified convey 
the worshipper to the heavenly world Without a fee the 
Baorifice is as dead as the victim, it is the fee which makes it 
living and succ^sfui^. 

Tradition has preserved the names of many of these acute, 
argumentativoj fee-loving priests, but of few can we form any 
clear picture. The most dbtingnbhed i$ Yajnavalkya who, 
though seen through a mist of myths and trivial stories about 
the minutiec of ritual, appears as a personality with certain 
traits that are probably histoiical. Many remarks attributed 
to him are abrupt and scornful and the legend indicates dimly 
that he was once thought a dangerous innovator. But^ as has 
happened bo often since, this early heretic became the comer 
stone of later orthodoxy. He belonged to the school oE the Ya|tir 
Veda and was apparently the main author of the uew or White 
recension in which the prayers and directions are more or less 
separate, whereas in the old or Black recension they are mixed 
together. According to the legend he vomited forth the texts 
which he hed learnt, caUing hk fellow pupib miserable and 
inefficient Brahmans/^ and then received anew revelation from 
the Sun^, The quarrel was probably violent for the Satapatha 
Brfihma^a mentions that ho was cursed by priests of the other 
party. Nor docs this w^ork, while recognizing him as the 
principal teacher, endon^ all Ms sayings. Thus it forbids the 
eating of beef but adds the curious remark “Nevertheless 
Yajf^valkyn said, 1 for one eat it, provided it b tender*.**' 
Remarkable^ too, b Mb answer to the question what would 
happen if all the ordinaTy materials for sacrifices were absent, 
"Then indeed nothing woold be oUered here, but them would 
be offered the truth in faith*/' It b probable that the Black 
Yajur Veda mpresenta the more western schools and that the 

* Brih. n. a. 2. S md ]y» 3. 4. 4. 
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native land of tho White recension and of Y&jiiavaikya 1 a 7 
further cast, perhaps in Videha. But his chief interest for us is 
not the teforms in text and ritual which he may have made, 
but his philosophic doctrines of which I have already spoken. 
Our principal authority for them is the Brihad-Arapyaka 
Upmiishad of which he b the protagonist, muoh as Socrates is 
of the Platonic dialogues. Unfortunately the striking picture 
which it gives of Yijiiavalkya cannot be accepted as historical, 
lie is a prominent figure in tho Satapatha BrSiunana which is 
older than the Upaniahad and represents an earlier stage of 
speculation. The sketch of his doctrines which it contains is 
clearly a prelitninaty study elaborated and amplified in the 
Upanishad. But if a pezsouage is introduced in early works as 
expounding a rudimentor}' form of certain doctrines and in later 
works is credited with a matured philosophy, there con be little 
doubt that he has become a great name whose authority is in¬ 
voked by later thought, much os Solomon was mode tho author of 
the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes and the Song wlilcb beam his name. 

Y&juavalkya appears in the Brihod-Aranyaka os the re* 
Bpected friend but apparently not the chaplain of King Janaka. 
This monarch celebrated a great sacrifice and ofiored a thousand 
cows with a present of money to hiin who should prove himself 
wisest. YiLj iiavaikya rather arrogantly bade his pupil diivo off 
the boasts. But his claim was challougedt seven Brahmans and 
one woman, V&caknavi, disputed with hiin at length but 
bad to admit his superiority. A point of special interest U 
raised by the question what happens after death. Yajhavalkya 
said to his questioner, "‘Take my hand, my friend, We two 
alone shall know of this. Let this question of ours not be 
discussed in public,^ Then these two went out and argued, and 
what they said was Karma and what they praised was Karma^.'’ 
The doctrine that a man's deeds cause hia future exlstonco and 
determine its character was apparently not popular among the 
priesthood who claimed that by their rites they could manu¬ 
facture heavenly bodies for their clients. 

2 

This impcficct and sketchy picture of religious life in India 
so far os it con be gathered from the older Brahmouic books 
■ Brih. Ar. m. £. 13. 
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h&s reference to thts kiiigdo!EtL3 of the Kmn-FiLiie&liELS and 

Videhii in 800-fi00 b,o. Another picture, Bomowliat fuller, ta 
found in the ancient literatuie of the Buddhists and Jama, 
which depiota the kingdoms of Magadhe (Bihar) and Kosala 
(Oudb) in the time of the Buddha and Mah^vira^ the founder 
of Jainism, that iSj about 500 E.o- or rather earlier. It is 
probable that the picture is anbstantially true for this period 
or oTen for a period considerably earlier, for MahAvira was 
supposed to have revived with modifications the doctrines of 
ParBvan&tha and some of the Buddhaa mentioned m preceding 
Gotama were probably histoiieul personages. But the firah- 
manic and Buddhist accounts do not give two successive phases 
of thought in the same people* for the locality is not quite the 
fionio. Both pictures include the ierritoiy of K&si and Vidcha, 
but the Brahmanic landflcape lies mainly to the west and the 
Buddhist mainly to the east of this region* In the Buddhist 
sphere it is clear that in the youth of Gotama Brahmanic 
doctrines and ritual were well known but not piedominant. 
It is hardly demonstrable from literature, but still probable, 
that the ideas and usages which found expression in Jainism 
and Buddhism existed in the western districts, though Icaa 
powerful there than in the ea$t^ 

A fltrikiDg feature of the world In *which Jamism and 
Buddhism arose wa$ the pcovaJonce of confraternities or religious 
orders. They were the recognised form of expression not only 
for piety but for the goims of theology, metaphyaica and scienoe* 
The ordinary man of the world kept on go^ terms with such 
gods as came his way, but tboee who craved for some higher 
interest often separated themselves from the body of citizens 
and followed some special rule of Iife» In one sense the Brah¬ 
mans were the greatest of such communities, but they wore a 
hereditary corporation and though they were not averse to new 
ideas, thoir special stock in trade was an acqoaintanoe with 
traditional formulae and rites p They wete also, in the main, 
aedentary and householders. Somewhat opposed to them were 
other companies, described collectively as ParibbAjakae or 
Samanaa^. These, though offering many diflereuccs among 
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themBelvea^ were clearly dihttingiiifihed from the BratimaiiSj and 
it ifl probable that they usually belonged to the warrior 
But they did not maintain that reU^ous knowledge wa^ the 
ciclimivo privilegie of any caste: they were not houeeholdem tut 
wanderers and q^li bates. Often they were aaeeties and addicted 
to ostreme forms of self-mortification. They did not study the 
Vedas or perform sacriiices, and their apeeulationa wei« often 
i^FoIutionary, Euid as a rule not thoistic. It is not easy to find 
ajiy English word which describes these people or the Buddhist 
Bhikkbus. Monk b perhaps the best, though inadequate. 
Pilgrim and friar pve the idea of wajidering, but otherwise 
suggest wrong assoeiationa. But in calling them monks^ we 
must lemember that though celibatca^ and to soma extent 
recliii^ {for they mised with the world only in a limited degtee), 
they were not confined in clobtena. The more stationary lived 
in woods^ either in huts or the open uii^ but many spent the 
greater part of the year in wandering. 

The practice of adopting a wandering reilglous life wns 
frequent among the upper classes, and must have been a 
characteristic feature of society. No blame attached to the man 
who abruptly left hb family^ though well-tonio people aro 
represented as dissuading their children from the step. The 
interest in philosuphical and theological questions w'aa perhaps 
even greater than among the Brahmans, and they were recog- 
nized not as parei^a to a life of business or amusement, but as 
occupatioji$ in themsclvefl, MatefiaJ civilization bad not kept 
pace with the growth of thought and speculation. Thus restless 
and inqubltive minds found little to satbfy them in viUeges or 
email towns, and the wanderer, instead of being a useless rolling 
atone, was likely not only to have a more interesting life but 
to meet with sympathy and respect. Ideas and discussion were 
plentiful but there wore no books and hardly any oentrea of 
teaming. Yet thoie was even more movement than among the 
travelling priestB of the Kurus and Panchlas, a coming and 
going, a tmfficking in ideas. Knowledge was to be picked up 
in the market-places and highways. Up and down the main 
roads circulated crowds of highly intelligent men. They lived 
upon ahusr that is to say, they tt^are fed by the citizens who 
favoured their opmions or by those good soub who gave rodb- 
criminately to all holy men—and in the larger places rest houses 
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were erected for tlieir comfort. It ww natural that the more 
commanding and original apirita should ooUeot others round 
them and form bandsp for though there was public dlacuBsion^ 
writing W 4 ia not used for religious purposes and he who ivould 
study any doctrine had to become the pupil of a master. The 
doctrine too involved a discipline, or mode of life best led in com¬ 
mon. Hence these bands easiiy grew into communities ivluch we 
may call orders or j^ts^ if we recognise that their constitution 
was more fluid and lea^i lorraal than is implied by those words. It 
is not easy to say how much organization such communities pofl- 
sessed before the time of the Buddha. His Sangha was the most 
successful of them all and doubtless surpassed the others in this 
as in other respects. Yet it was modelled on existing institutions 
and the Vinaya Pilaka^ itself represents him as pieacribrng the 
observ ance of times and seasons, not so much because he thought 
it necessary as because the laity suggested that he would do wdl 
to follow the practice of the Titthiya schools. By this phrase 
we arc to understand the adherents of Maklchali GosAla, S4n]aya 
BelatthlputtA and others. Wo know less about these sects than 
we could wish» but two lists of schools or theories are pteserredp 
one in the BrahmajfiJa Sutta* whore the Buddha himself 
criticises 62 erroneous vieUi^s and another in Jain litersturo®i 
which enumerates no fewer than 363. 

Both oataiogues are somewhat artificial, and it is clear that 
many views arc mentioned not because they rcpresjcnt the tenets 
of real schools but from a desire to condemn all possible errors. 
But the list of topics discussed is interesting^ From the Brahma- 
jala Sutta we leam that the problems which agitated ancient 
Magadha were such as the following:—is the world eternal or 
not: is it infinite or finite: is there a cause for the origin of things 
or ia it without cause: does the soul exist after death: ii aOj is 
its existence conscious or unconscious; is it eternal or does it 
cease to existj not necessarily at the end of its present life but 
after a certain number of lives: can it enjoy perfect bliss here 
or elsewhcro ? Theories on these and other points are conunonly 

* for SIaMt. n. I uid m. 1. * 

* Sea 0, SckrMdflTp SUuid dir indix^en PkilDBCpMt ¥ur und 

Buddhfu, IfiKM. ^ ^ ^ 

ftli» An-. Nik. VDi. ni. p SIO iHvM D^aioffu^ thi Btiddha, 

I- pji, JiiO n. B 111 thW pMHillJW give uUc (Ml unpreMiCffl the mylUlude ol ucotia 
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called vada or talk, and thoee wfao hold, them vadine. Thoa 
there is the Kala-v&da^ which makes Time the origin and 
principle of the universe, and the Svabhava-vada which toachciB 
that things come into being of their own accord. This seems 
crude when stated W'ith arehoie frankness but becomes plaiisible 
if paraphrased in modem language as “discontinuous variation 
and the spontaneous origin of definite species,” There were also 
the Nijati-vfldins, or fatalists, who believed that all that 
happens is the result of Niyati or fixed order, and the Yadric- 
chd-v&dins who, on the contrary, aacribed everything to chance 
and apparently denied causation, because the same result follows 
from different antecedents. It is noticeable that none of these 
views imply theism or pantheism but the Buddha directed so 
persistent a polemic against the doctrine of the Atman that it 
must have been known in Msgadhn. The fundamental principles 
of the S&nkhya were also known, though perhaps not by that 
name. It la probably correct to aay not that the Buddha 
borrowed from the Sankliya but that both he and the SAnkhya 
acoeptod and elaborated in different ways csertaiu currant 
views. 

The Pali Suttas* mention six agnostic or materialist teachers 
and give a brief but perhaps not very just compondium of their 
doctrines. One of them waa the founder of the Jains who, as 
a sect that baa lasted to the present day with a considerable 
record in art and literature, merit a separate chapter. Of the 
remaining five, one, Shhjays of the Belat^ha clan, waa an 
agnostic, similar to the people described elsewhere* as eel- 
wiigglcrs, who in answer to such questions as, is there a result 
of good and bod actions, decline to say either (a) there is 
(h) there is not. (c) there both is and is not, (d) there neither is 
nor is not. This form of aigument has been ^opted by Bud¬ 
dhism for some important questions but B&fijaya and his 

^ [t Bud* ficepmuoa in two b/nmi ol tho Albbrva, VedA, mt, S3 uid £14^ Cf. 
tad Ghih^p. Kin ^ KUil rntnymta 

* NiliijA m Thm Qp4jiioaf d IheAlx an? qoo&ed ^ vuwen 

ic to Uum King AwLmelr* WL&t id g&uied hy reaouitctng 

tllfl W^dt Jodg|A] hM Bonli* ih^y are bnt ^hay fvalublj tnfriint 

■t*tcmdntf u to tJae doctzfnn of fmsh mt^L Tbn ^ tnaelieijt m dldo akantionini b 
Mviml otbrr ]MMgDd ol tfan Dfghd dztd MftJ. Niiiju uid aIk b thftSuttfc^"WLpi£ j^ 
tt LA qIbiu' U^At tl Ik pt^riod. the liit of their munc* ImmI betouae ihtr nynjiL 
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discipke appear to have applied it ieidigctmuDately and to have 
concluded ttiat poeitiTe aseertion la impoaeibk. 

The other four were in many rcapects what we should call 
fataMsta and materialigtB^^ or in the language of their thao 
Akriya-vAdins, denying, that is, free Trill^ responsibility and 
the merit or demerit of good or bad actioim. They nevertheless 
believed in metempeychoBis and practised asceticism^ Appar¬ 
ently they held that beings are born again and again according 
to a natural law, bnt not acoording to their deeds: and that 
though asceticism cannot accelerate the soups journey^ yet at 
a <33rtBin stage it is a fore<ndained and indispensable pre¬ 
liminary to emancipadon. The doctriiies attributed to aU four 
are crude and startling. Perhaps they are exaggerated by the 
Buddhist narrator, but they also reflect the irreverent exuber¬ 
ance of young thought. IMra^a Kassapa domes that there ia 
any merit in virtue or harm in murder. Another ascetic caUed 
Ajita of the garment of hair teaches that nothing exists but 
the fonr elements^ and tliat "foots and wise alike are annihilated 
on the dissolution of the body and after death they are not.” 
Then why, one asks^ was ho an ascetic? Similarly Pakudha 
KaceAjana states that ** when a sharp sword cleaves a head in 
twain ” the soul and pain play a part similar to that played hy 
the component elements of the sword and head. The moat 
important of these teachers was Makkhali Gos&la. Hie doctrine 
compriBcs a denial of causation and free will and an assertion 
that fools and wise alike will make an end of pain after wandering 
throngh eighty-four hundred thousand births. The followers of 
this teacher were called Ajivihas: they were a dlstinot body in 
the time of Asoka, and the name* occurs as late as the thirteenth 
century in South Indian mseriptions. Several accounts* of the 
founder are extant-^ but all were compiled by bitter opponents, 
for he was hated by Jains and Buddbista alike. His dootriae 
was closely allied to Jwni?m, especially the Digambara sect, 
but was probably more extravagant and anti-social. He appears 

^ A nktheLT dnEiLdit iHAtitTiMliiin prcacMog, lu ut ud drtnk tcif to^memv 
we Aivfw ap m IndiL La vuritrot ttongt never very pccnsmfljL 

‘ But Uie oHEUea doKrrfbed bj ft were em];* Di^imbAm JaIm, 

■ See *Ap«d*lJy the imiele XjkiknA by Eoemle, Ul BAAtin^' &/ 

HfUgifm. AJi* HoAmle. AppeadLE^ pp^ 1-29. RookhlU, Li/t t/ tAt 

BttddAa, pp, E Sdkrnder^ SUmd d^r imdueAen PhiAitopAU svr Z£it MiMiin* 
MBd p, 0^ SOtrAkritiugft [i. a 
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to objected to oonlratemitie&^j to havo enpioed a solitaiy 
lifoj abftoluto Dudity and oxtremo of ^lC-mo:ftLficatic>n, 

Ruch a^ eating fittli. The Jaiu^ accused hU foUowens of iiii- 
tnombty and perhaps they were ancient prototypes of the 
class of religious mendieanta who have brought discredit on 
Hindulsjxt. 


3 

None of tho phases of religious life described above can be 
Called populaxH The religion of the Brahniaiis was the thought 
atul lienee of a class. The various un-Erahiuariic conf rater nil ica 
UBiially required thcLr members to be wandering ascetics. They 
liad little to aay to village householders who must have egn- 
sdtuted tlie ^at majority of the population. Aho tliore are 
signs that priests and nobles^ however much they g na rFcllod, 
combined to keep the lower castes in subjection^. Yet wc can. 
hardly doubt that then as now all classes were profoundly 
religjotiSj and that just as toniay village deities unknown to the 
Vedas, or eien to the Puraima. receive the worship of millicnw, 
tio then there were gods and rites that did not lack popular 
attention though unnoticed in the scriptures of Brahmans and 
Buddhists^ 

We know littlo of this popular Tcligion by direct description 
before or even during the Buddhist period, but wo have Irag- 
men Uxy in^caiions of its character. Firstly several incongruous 
observances have obtruded thcmi$elves into the Brahmanic 
ritual. Thus in the course of the Mahavrata ceremony^ the 
Ho^ priest sits in a swing and maidens, carrying pitchere of 
water ou their heads and singing, dance round an altar while 
drums are beaten. ForaUeU to this may be found to-day* The 
image of Krishna, or even a priest who represents Krishna, is 
swung to and fro in many temples, the use of drums in worship 
is distrefisiogiy common, and during the Pongol festivities in 
southern India young people dance round or leap over a fire. 

^ MifckkhBli livKl kdm tinM with Mikfairtn, but they ^TuyTblI«l But hv 
lulJownfv, thoi^h lhj?jr mikj act hmro bwii a body m jnmrii m oUujt Kata, 

had daEnite dLarutoruttc^ 

* S.t. I?*t Brii. T, 4. 4, ]?, "Ht ttlUi CIkIchiI thn VAticyB Mtl on both 

by the iniaathdod uiH nobjUty and mebej inbinfalvei^ 
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Other remarkable featnrea m the Mah^vrata are the ahootitig 
of akrrewa into a target of fikm, the use of obscene lan^age 
(auch AS 13 still used at the Holi festival) and even obscene acts^* 
We must not agsume that popular religion in aneient India ^aa 
specially iiidecentj but it probably included eeremomes anal¬ 
ogous to the Lupercatia and Thesmophoria, in which licence in 
words and deeds was supposed to promote fertility and proa- 
perity. 

We are also justified in supposing that offerings to ancestors 
and many eeremoniea fuentioo^ in the Gribya-^fitraa or hand¬ 
books of domestic ritual were performed by far larger elaasea of 
the population than the greater sacrifices, but wc have no sate 
criteria for distinguishing between priestly injuncliorti and the 
real practice of aucieni times. 

Secondly, in the spells and charms of the Atharva*, which 
received the Erahmanio nnprunatiir later than the other thrive 
Vedas, we find an outlook differing from that of the otJicr A^edas 
and resembling the popular religion of China. Mankind are 
peiwcuted by a host of evil spirits and protect thcmBclves by 
charms atldressed directly to their tormentots or by invoking 
the aid of beneficent powers. All nature is animated by good 
and evil spirits, to be dealt with like other natural advantages 
or difficulties, but not thought of as moral or spiritual guides. 
It is true that the Atharva often rises above this phose^ for it 
consists not of simple folk-lore, but of folk-lore modified under- 
sacerdotal influence. The protecting powers invoked are often 
the gods of the Rig Veda®, but prayers and incantations are 
also addressed directly to diseases^ and demons* or, on the other 
hand, to heaUng plants and amulets*. We can hardly be wrong 
in supposing that in such invocations the Atharva reflects the 

^ Of, th« rilutl for th«- Hone Brih. xtii. t, HiUebruidl, 

OpjtKf p. lfi£, 

* SuppUnnentcd by th* SuUm, whatever it* ag* My be, hoi 

pftnrrved a record of Y^ry ^ncu^^t 

’ j^.^. I. IDh TfalJ hynm, bbe muj Othel!*, wemi to cdmbbljd neverai fflor*! 
Hid Latel|eclui-I Oie bvet At v^ich the ootafamatien a'I* pOoible f30t b«fng 

Teij hig^ On tbe one hnud Vatv^a u liae Lord cf Law And of Tnilh who pyidehe* 
naond offeiL-cee with drof 4 y^ Oa the Dlhnfp the lemier " rekviei the from 

Vatu^a by rhArmip vithont Any motiJ penance, and offM iht god a 
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popular practice of its timo, but it prefers tbo invocation of 
counteracting forces, “whether Vedio deities or magicat plants, 
to the propitiation of malignant spiiitfl, such as the worebip of 
the goddesses presiding over smallpox and cholera which la still 
prevalent in India. In this t iiere Is probably a contrast botw'eeti 
the idea^ of tbo Aryan and non-Aiyan races. The latter pro¬ 
pitiate the demon or disease; the Aryans invoke a beneficent 
and healing power. But though on the whole the Atbarva is 
inclined to banish the black spectres of popular demonology 
with the help of luminous Aryan gods, still we find invoked in 
it and in its subsidiary literature a maititude of spirits, good 
and bad, known by little except their names whioh, however, 
often suffice to indicate their fimctions. Such are A^pati {Ijord 
of the repon), Kshetrapati (Lord of the field}, both invoked in 
ceremonies for destrojdng locu.'Jta and other noxious insects, 
3akambhara and ApvA, deities of diarrhoea, and Arati, the 
goddess of avarice and grudge. To one hymn^ the poet invokes, 
together with many Vedio deities, all manner of nature spirits, 
demons, animals, healing planta, seasons and ghosts. A simitar 
coUection of queer and vaguo personalities is found in the 
popular pantheon of China to-day*. 

Thirdly, various deities who are evidently considered to be 
well known, ploy some part in the Pali Rtakaa. ITiose moat 
frequently mentioned are Mah&brahma or Brahmi Sahampatl, 
and Sakka or India, but not quite the same as the V’edic Indra 
and leas in need of libations of Soma, In two curious suttas^ 
deputations of deities, clearly intended to include all tbo 
important gods worshipped at the time, are represented as 
visiting tho Buddha. In both lists a prominent position is 
given to the Four Great Kings, or Ruling Spirits of the Four 
Quarters, Bceompanied by retinues called Gandhabbss, Kmn- 
bhandos, Nagos, and Yakkhos respectively, and similar to tho 
Rats of Burma, The Gandhabbos (or Gondbarvas} are heavenly 
musicians and moeUy benevolent, hut arc meutioried in the 
Br&hnmnas as taking possession of women who then deliver 
oracles. The K&gas ato serpents, sometimes repiesented as 
cobras with one or more heads and sometimes os half human; 

I A-V so, n. 
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BQmetime^ they live in palaces under the water or in the deptlia 
of the earth and sometimes they are the tutelaiy deities of 
trees. Serpent worship has undoubtedly been prevalent in India 
in all ages: indications of it are found in the earliest Buddhist 
sculptures and it atill survives^. The Yak k has for Yakshas?) 
though hardly demons (as their name is often rendered) aro 
mostly ill diapesed to the human race, eometimes man-eaters 
and often of unedifying eonduet. The Mah^samaya-sutta also 
mentions mountain spirits from the UJmalayap Satagiri, and 
Mount Vepulia. Of the Devas or chiefs of the Yakkhas in this 
catalogue only a few are known to Brahmajiic works, such as 
Soma, Yaruna, Vephu (Vishnu)* the Yamus, Pajipati* fnda 
(Indra), Sanau-kum^ra. All these deities are enumerated to¬ 
gether with little regard to the positions they occupy in the 
sacerdotal pantheon. The enquirer finds a similar difficulty 
when he tries in the twentieth century to identify mnii deities, 
or even the tufelaries of many great temples, with any persoii- 
i^ea recognized by the canonical literature. 

In Severn] discourses attributed to the Buddha* is inoor* 
pom ted a tract oaUod tho SQa-vi^a, giving a list of practices 
of which ho disapproved, ?mch a3 divination and the use of 
spells and drugs. Among special obaer^^ances censured* the 
following are of intoxest* (u) Burnt ofierings, and oficriugs of 
blood drawn from the right Imee. (fr) The worship of the 9un^ 
of fiiii, the goddess of Luck, and of the Great One^ meaning 
perhaps the Earth* (e) Oracles obtained from a mirror, or from 
a girl possessed by a spirit or from a god. 

We ako find allusions in Buddhist and Jain works as well 
as in the iuscriptions of Asoka to popular festivals or fairs called 
Samajjas* which were held on tho tops of hills and to have 
included music, recitations, dancing and perhaps dramatic per- 
fonnanccfi. These meetiuga were probably like the modem ?aeidp 
half religion and half entertainmentp and it was in such siir- 
roundings that tho Icgcnda and mythology which the great 
Epic^ show in full bloom first grew^ and buddodi 

Thus we have evidence of the existence m pre-Buddbisfe 
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IndiA of rites and beliefs—the latter chieftj of the kind called 
animifitic—disowned for the most part by the Buddhists and 
only tolerated by the Brahmana. No elabomte escplanatten of 
this popular roll^on or of its relation to more InteUeettiol and 
sacerdotal eiilte is necessary^ for the same thing escists at the 
present day and the best commentary on the SOa-vagga is 
Crooke^a Popular Sdi^ion and Folk-lore of Northern India, 

In thewieelves such popular auperstitiona may seem despic¬ 
able and repukive (aa the Buddha found them)^ but when they 
are numerous and vigorotia, as in India, they have a real 
importance for they provide a tnatrix and nursery in which the 
beginnings of great religions may be reared, f^ktism and the 
worship of R4ma and Kri.shna, together with many less con- 
spicnoua cults, all entered Bralimanism in this way. Whenever 
a popular cult grew important or whenever Brahmamc influence 
spread to a new district possessing such a cult, the popular cult 
was recogm 2 ed and brahmanized. This policy can bo abun¬ 
dantly illustrated for the last four or five centuriefi (for instance 
in Assam)^ and it was in operation two and a half milletiniuins 
ago Or earlier. It explains the low and magical character of 
the residue of popular religion^ every ceremony and deity of 
importance being put under Brahmauic patronage, and it also 
explains the sudden appearance of new deities. We can safely 
assert that in the time of the Buddha, and a fortiori in the time 
of the older Upanishads^ and Brthmanas, Krishna and E4nia 
were not prominent as deities in Hindustan, but it may well 
be that they had a considerable position heroes whose exploits 
were recited at popular festivals and that Krishna was growing 
into a god in other regions which have left no litemtnie, 

^ KnlibuA Li pftrtiip inAatifineiJ \ii Urn QiAEid, Up. UL 17. but £a uiy oot 
iu A (kity. 
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THE JAlNSi 

1 

Betore leaving pre-Buddhist India^ it be well to say some- 
thing of the Jains. Many of their dcx^trines^ especially their 
disregard not only of priests but of gods* which seems to ua so 
strange in any syatem which can be called a religion* are closely 
analogous to Buddhism and from 9rfce point of view Jainism ie 
part of the Buddhist movementi^^^ut more accurately it may 
be called an early specialized form of the general movement 
which culminated in Buddhism. Its founder^ Mah^vira, was an 
earlier contemporary of the Buddha and not a pupil or imitator^^ 
Even had its Independent appearance been later* we might still 
say that it represents an earlier stage of thoughtH. Its kinship 
to the theories mentioned in the last chapter is clear. It doea 
not indeed deny responsibility and free will* but its advocacy 
of extreme ascedcbm and death by starvation baa a touch of 
the same extravagance and its list of elements in which physical 
substances and ideas are mi^ed together is curiously crude. 

Jainism Is atheistic^ and this atheism is os a rule neithor 
apologetic nor polemical but is accepted os a natural religious 
attitude. By atheism, of course, a donial of the existence of 
Bevas is not meanly the Jains surpass, if possible* the exuberant 

^ Swp betad£« the tnuuktionA ineEH4eiii!d bdoir^ BQJitjff* dw itviiMht 

dff J^ntLt 1SS7: HoenUe, Mriaph^ncM and EiMc* iAjf Jainat 
Gudrinotfe^£4iai dc j^ina and iUpiri^dn d'^pigraphii Jmmt^ 

{ff lAiiinijwi; Jocobi'i mtiltlt JnlnlAin In K.M.M. Mueb m/or> 
nimtlDn mAy jdfO be Eoiinii in Mn» Stcvamion^* Jainism- WinlcmiLi, 

0^*ckidile it 7iidiJcA» litfcm^ar, ¥ol XL pAit 11. i302Oj ixenU of Join litfimtnn but 
1 Kiava nol been Able to OOO It, 

* In 1917,1 pp% 1^-130 lv. VeakAtiekNVAn aipja Umt Vardli&iiiina 

di^ ahon% 4^7 and dut tba IfigAO^hna at tba Fi^alC-U mio Idlcw^n <4 

Him Acgumenta dM Pf fl coiuldanLtioa but ha a«ma aot tc lay ioJEcImt «inpbaj^ 

Lho faeia that {a) AOOQrdliig to ibe Buddht^l aoriptum ibi^ Biutdbn and Gorila 
w«r« contAmpowtEiA, vhde wcordmg lo thn JoinaeriptiimOoa&U uid Vordhamana 
veto cootfiinpondet, in Use BnddbJdt ■exiptym NItapntta iA tbo uppmaontativa 
of Ihe Ki^niithaA* vhlie oaeordinf ta tbo Join j^riplurei Vaidh&nuiia vu of the 
Rata tkn. 
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fancy of tbe Brahmans and Buddhists In designing imagiimry 
worlds and peopling them with angelic or diabolical inliabitantSi 
but, m in Buddhism, these bein^ are like mankind subject to 
transmigration and decay and are not the masters, still leas 
the creators, of the tiniverse. There were two principal world 
theories in ancient India. One^ which was systematised as the 
Vedanta, teaches in its extreme form that the soul and the 
universal apirit are identical and the eitemal world an Illusion. 
The otherp systematized aa the SInkhya, is dualistic and 
teaches that primordial matter and separate individual soals 
are both of them uncreated and indestnictlhle. Both lines of 
thought look for salvation in the liberation of the ^ul to be 
^ attained by the euppresaion of the passions and the acquisition 
of true knowledge. 

Jainism belongs to the second of these classes* It teaches 
that the world is eternal^ sclf-cxistent and composed of six 
^ constituent substances: souls, dharma, adharma^ space, tnnep 
and particles of matterh Hharma and adharma are defined 
by modem Jains as subtle substances analogoas to space which 
make it possible for things to move or rest, but Jacobi is 
probably right in supposing that in primitive specolation the 
words hod their natural meaning and denoted subtle fimds 
which cause merit and demerit. In any case the enumeration 
places in ringulor juxtaposition substances and acrivities, the 
material and the immaterial. The proex^ss of salvation and 
tiberation is not distinguished from physical proo^es and we 
see how other sects may have drawn the conclusion, which 
apparently the Jains did not draw^ that human action is 
nccesaitatiiHJ and that there la no such thing as free will. For 
yJainism Individual souk are free, separate existences, whose 
caseuce is pure intelUgeuce, But they have a tendency towards 
action and passion and are misled by fake beliefs. For this 
reason, in the existence which wc know they aro chained to 
bodies and are found nnt only in Dovaa and in human lacings 
but in animak, plants and inanimate matter. The habitation 
of the soul depends on the merit or demerit w^hich it acquirca 

^ Thr tun ■iippl* or compound sod from thiur oombiiutions i» 
produced die lour dcmriitA, torUl. vind. fixe uid nter^ fi£id Lbc vhol? mfrlCEul 
unjiver^. For ■ cjjmr ■(mtcmiint of thtr Iflcdbfa ifiin do^trino kbonl vid 

adkarmOu tit Juni, Lc. pp. 22 ff. 
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emd merit and demerit have respectively greater er leas influence 
during immensely long periods called Utsarpmf and Avasarpinl^ 
ascending and descending, in which human statnre and the 
duration of life increase or decrease by a regular law. Merit 
Becures birth among the gOfds or good men, ■'^in sends the soul 
to baser births, oven in Inanimate substances. On this down¬ 
ward path, the intelligeuce is gradually dimmed till at last 
^ motion and coneoLuusneaa are lost^ which is not however regarded 
as equivalent to annihilation. 

Another dogmatic exposition of the Jain creed is baaed on 
seven prinGiplcs^ called eoul^ non-soul, influjc^ imprisonmentj 
exclusion^ djasipation, released Karma, which in the ordinary 
language of Indian philosophy means deeds and their eflect on 
the soul, is hero regarded as a peculiarly subtle foiM of matter^ 
which enters the sotd and by this Influx {or Ssrava, a term 
well-known in Buddhism) deMe« and weighs it down. Aa food 
ia transformed into fleshy so the Kjarma forma a subtle body 
which invests the soul and prevents it from being wholly 
isolated from matter at death/The upward path and liberation 
of the aoul are effected by stopping the entrance of Kanna^ that 
LB by not performing actions which give occasion to the influx, 
and by expeliing it. The most effective means to this end is 
self-mortification, which not only prevents the entrance of new 
Karma but annihilates what has accumulated. 

Like most Indian sects^ Jainism considers the world of 
/ trangmigralion as a bondage or journey which the wise long to 
terminate. But joyless as its immediate outlook, its ultimate 
ideas are not pessimistic-'^ven in the body the soul can attain 
a beatific state of perfect knowledge®^ and above the highest 

^ A-jtTKW Asrmva. ABJiiiran, niFjari, mokilii. the pTOcipE» m* 

pometiniet mwie nine by Additica cf pitnya, end pdpa^ iin. 

* Puurig fchitmi It wanld tbet nil Ui«a ideas nlKut KnrmBi sbould 

bn tn^n in m litenil end mnteriAJ! MMue. Knrmnt wEdefa u n ipediUy lubtlc Term 
of tnntiu to oitex, eiatii nsd veigh down iht VmI, ll of ci^t kindf (I end 
3} end duiann-VArulj& hnpedd hnowUdgB end futfa, vbieh the bodI 

netnndly poineea; (3} mohnnlya cnoiei deJunOC^ (4) xednidym hdn^l ptnaeiirt 
emd pnlii; \B) AjiUMhkB. Bitt ihe IbdkUi of life: cimn fom&jbn indiridiani 

chunoUridtice, end (7> goLtn gaxnm; nnuHye hidden thn developmeat of 
good qumlitke. 

■ KeveJAm ein called JASn% moklhm nirripn- The nirr^nn the Jixu 
i* clnriy not inEKunpatibb with the c™tmuniaM of Inteliigenon uid know¬ 
ledge. 
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heaven (where the greatest goda live in bliss for immense periods 
though ultimateiy subject to trt^nsuijgiaition) is the paradise of 
blessed souls, freed from tranamigration.^hey have no visible 
form but eouabt' of life throughout^ and eojoy happiness beyond 
compare^ With a materialism characteriiitio of Jain theology^ 
tbe treatise from which this account is taken ^ adds that the 
dimensions of a perfeeted soul are two-tfalrdi of the height 
possessed in its last existenoe. 

How IB this pazadise to be reached! By right faith, right 
knowledge and right conduet^, called the three jewels ^ a phrase 
familiar to Buddhism^ The right faith is complete confidence 
in Mah^vira and Ms teaching. Eight knowledge la correct 
theology as outlined above. Knowledge is of five degrees of 
which the highest is called Kevalam or omniscienoe. This 
eounds ambitions, but the special methexi of roasoning favoured 
by the Jains is the mode&t Sy^vMa^ or doctrine of may^bo, 
which holds that you can (1) affirm the existence of a thing 
from one point of view, (2) deny It from another^ and (3) affirm 
both existence and non-existence w ith reference to it at different 
timea. If (4) you fihoutd think of affirming existence and non- 
existence at the E^ame time and from the same point of view# 
you must say that the thing cannot be spoken of. The egsenco 
of the doctrine, so far as one can disentangle it from scholastio 
terminology, seems just, for it amounts to this, that as to 
t^atteru of experience it is impcsslble to formulate the w hole 
and complete truth, and as to matters which transcend ex¬ 
perience language is inadequate: also that Being Lb associated 
with production, continuation and destruction. This doctrine 
is called iinilcdntit^vdda, meaning that Being ia not one and 
absolute ae the UpaniBhads assert: matt^ is permanent* but 
changes its shape, and its other accidcnta.^'hus in many points 
the Jains adopt the common sense and primd facie point of 
view. But the doctrines of metempsychoBts and Karma are bJbo 
admitted aa obvious pmpoaitions, and though the fortunes and 
atrngglcB of the embodied bou! are described in materialiatio 
tennjs, bappmcBs is never placed in material vreU-heing but in 
Uberation from the material universe^ 

We cannot be sure that the existing Jain scriptures present 

^ UltArmdhyifMU xxxn. 64-aS En pp. 

* S.B-E. sLir. p. jciTil Eliftndfcrliea^ Ut|wri Jor pp, ^ ff. 
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these doctrines in theif original form^ but the full acceptance 
of ^iietcmpsycho^ift, the animistic belief that plantSp particlca 
of eaiih and wafer have souls and the materialistic phraseology 
(from which the widely different speculations of the Upanishads 
arc by no means free) agfcc with what we know of Indian 
thought about 550 n.o. ^dainL&m like Buddhism ignoras the 
efficacy of cctcmoniea and the powers of priestSp but it bears 
even few^cr signs than Buddhism of being in ita origin a pro- 
testant or hostile movement. The intellectual atmosphere seems 
other than that of the Opanishads, but it la very nesjrly that of 
the S^ikhya philosophy, which also recognizes an infinity of 
individual souls radically distinct from matter and capable of 
attaining bliss only by isolation from matte r+ Of the origin of 
that important school we know nothings but it differs from 
Jainism chiefly in the greater elaboration of it4 psychological 
and evolutionary th^riea and in the elimination of some 
materialistic ideas.''^^ossibly the same region and climate of 
opinion gave birth to two doctrines, one simple and practioa], 
inasmuch as it found its principal ej:presaion in a reli^ous order, 
the other more intellectual and ischolaatic and^ at least in the 
form in which we read it, later^. 

Right conduct is based on the five vows taken by every Jain 
ascetic, (1) not to kill, (2) not to speak untruth, (3) to take 
nothing that is not given, (4) to observe chastity, (5) to renounce 
all pleasure in external objects/^These vows receive an extensive 
and strict interpretation by meana of five explanatoiy clauses 
applicable to each and to be construed with reference to deed^ 
word, and thought, to acting, commanding and consenting. 
Thus the vow not to kill forbids not only the destruction of the 
Smallest Insect but ahio all speech or thought which could faring 
about a quarrel, and the doing, causing or permitting of any 
action which could even inadvertently injure living beings, such 
aa carelessness in walking.'' Naturally auoh rules can bo kept 
only by an ascetic, and in addition to them asceticism is 
expressly enjoined. It is either internal or extemaL The 
former takes such forms as repentance, humility * meditation 


^ liiiLllar *«ro* t* i» tii® reUtioii t'f J^nhm to On? Vuietaukfli 

I>hKlu»pliy. It Mtcphjd m «rli? U^rm &l Uiif atomk tlik th»iy wm 

«uUK 4 ||]C]||% In th* iyiiiiLlff vrai oCOOrOinft 

to tUE Jaiuj DL pupUi oI a J 4 IUI ucetlt?- 
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and the anppression of all desires: the latter compriBOa various 
forms of setf-denjal, culixiiuallng in death by slan^ation. This 
form of religious suicide is prescribed for those who have eudcr- 
jf twelve yeata’ penance and are ripe for Nirvana' but it is 

wrong if adopted as a means of shortening aueterities^ Numerous 
inscriptions record such deaths and the hcad-teachcrB of the 
Digambaras are said still to leave the world in this way. 
Important but not peculiar to Jamiam b the doctrine of the 
periodical appearance of great teachers who from time to time 
restore the true faith*. The same idea meats us in the fourteen 
Manus^ the incamatiDns of Vishnu, and the series of Buddhas 
who preceded Gotama. The Jain sainta are sometimes desig¬ 
nated os Buddha, Kcvalin, Siddha, TathiLgata and Arhat (all 
Buddhbt titles) but their special appellation m Jina or con¬ 
queror which is, however, also u^d by Buddhists*. It was 
clearly a common notion in India that great tcachere appear 
at regular intor^^als and throne might reasonably bo expected 
in the sLvth century ^,c,^Tho Jains gave preference or pro- 
minenoe to the titles Jina or Tlrthankara: tho Buddhists to 
Buddha or Taihigata. 

2 


According to the Jain scriptures all Jinaa are faom in the 
^ warrior caste, never among Brahmans, The first called RLa- 
habha, who was bom an almost inexpressibly* long time ago 
and lived 8j400j000 years^ was the son of a king of AyodhyA. 
But aa agBfi elapsed^ the lives of his successors and the intervals 
which separated them became shorter* ^ Par^vai the twenty- 
third Jina, must have some historical basis We are told that 
he lived 250 years before Mahavira, that his followers still 
existed in the time of the latter: that he pennittod the use of 


^ i« Acfuingft 8 . I, 7 . flu 

. t ^ to iijunulato it in n fom .nitobJi. td tho n«di 

o" tnd TniJ^ VO uc t^ld Ihiat Faitvb. fojoinisfl fbtEr tows bul 9Jllfa£vtflA flvir 
* WliBn Cl^luiu ftficr Kittloiog Buddhsiiaod woM &b luq v§,y to ho 

tMt II Dl^pd uoatio, to whora ht eWIathI that bp wu lb& fi Unft-mo Buddbk 

m to b« ihe Jim, OdteiB* tbM h« dW. 

Turn* liMi U)p«]u JuiDti." r. e. 10.) 

» Tfae L> LOO bimna of ywrfc k ugun ii 100^,000,000 

judy-.. A pAly. ta th* ^ m Whid. * wrU • rail, tktp filled with fine hiiiie c«l 
be cmptJMj if MM bair u wiULdmm eirety Kundnd ywt, 

■ Sco M. Bloomlirbd. Li/t nnif Starict of PJrfionJllm. (1910). 
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/'ciothea aad t&ugbt that four and not five wore iiftceseary^. 
Both Jain and BuddMfit Ecriptui^ support the idea that 
Alahavlra wraa a revivor and reformer rather than an originator. 
The former do not emphasize the novelty of his revelfttion and 
the tatter treat Jainism m a well-known form of error without 
.^dicating that it was either new or attributable to ono indi¬ 
vidual. 

Mah&vira, or the great hero, is the common designation of 
the twenty-fourth Jiim but his pergonal name was Vardhamfina. 
He was a contemporary of tho Buddha but somewhat older 
/and belonged to a Kahatoya clan, variously called SfSta, 

or i^4ya. His parents lived in a suburb of VaiMli and were 
followers of Par^va. When he was in his thirty^first jear they 
decided to die by voluntary starvation and after their death 
he retiQunoed the world and started to w ander naked in western 
Bengal^ enuring some persecution os well as selfJnflieted 
penances/ After thirteen years of this life, he believed that ho 
had attained enlightemuent and appearetl as the Jina, tho head 
of a reUgious order called Niigapthas (or Niganthas). This word^ 
which means unietteied or free from bondsp is the name by 
which the Jains are generally known in Buddhist literatnie and 
it occurs in their own scriptures, though it gradually fell out of 
use.^Posaibly it was the designation of an order claiming to 
have been founded by Par^a and accepted by JlahAvira- 

The meagre accounts of hia life relate that ho continued to 
travel for nearly thirty years and had eleven principal disciples p 
^He apparently influenc^ much tho same region as the Buddha 
and came in oontoot with the same personalities, such as kings 
BimbisAra and AjS-tasattu. He had relations with Makkhali 
Gosala and hia disciples disputed with the Buddhiata* but it 
' does not appioar that he himself over met Crotama. Ho died at 
the age of seventy-two at Piv& near RijagaJm. Only one of 
hia principal disciplefl, Sudharman^ survived him and a schism 
broke out immediately after his death. There had already been 

* Sofl Ui& ditcmsBlmis toUowcTi oi P*rivfl Kad iu 

UtLttt»dhy%iyi» xiiv. uid it- 7 . 

* Thicra Jirc mwiy wference* to tfaa XigMnthM \n Lblh Buddhiti Mriptntw and 

th& Baddhfl^ whik by no rap-'ina accept irvg the-irTUtwi, IrrALa thw witll tflirrwice. 
Thoi bi3 bik^ SihA, CwnU ihe LicebAViii, wio bccAma hh diadpk atEsf being 
an uUieitiEit oj NAiBLpnttK to co&Untje pTc alma mm before to aaoelic* 
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^one in the fiftwnth year of hie teaching btougbt about by bia 
son-in-law, 

3 

We have do information about the differences on which 
these schiBms turned^ but Jainisin ia still split into two sects 
though foliowiDg in most respects identical doctrines 
and customs, refuse to intcrmairy or eat together. Their sacred 
literature is not the some and the evidence of inscriptionfi 
^indicates that they were distinct at the beginning of the 
Christian era and perhaps much earlier. 

The Digombara sect, or those who ore clothed in air, maintain 
that absolute nudity is a neoes^ry condition of saint^ahip: the 
other division or Svetambaras, those who are dressed in white, 
admit that Mahavira went about naked, but hold that the uso 
of clothes does not impede the highest sanctityp and also that 
y such sanctity can be attained by women, which the Dlgambaraa 
deny. Nudity as a part of aseeticiRm was practised by several 
eecta In the time of Rfahavirai but it waa also raprobated by 
others (including all Buddhists) who felt it to bo barbarous and 
I uriedif 3 nng. It is therefore probable that both Digambaras and 
I Svet^haras existed in the infancy of Jaini$m, and the latter 
^ may repre^nt the older $eet rcfomied or exaggerated by 
Mah&vira. Thus we arc told^ that *'the law taught by Var- 
dhamAna forbids clothes but that of the great $age Parsva allows 
^ an under and an upper garment.” But it was not until con* 
siderably later that the schism was completed by the constitU' 
tion of two different canons*. At the present day most Bigam* 
baras wear the oniinary costume of their district and only the 
higher asceticR attempt to observe the rule of nudity. When 
they go about they wrap themselves in a large cloth, but lay 
* it aside when eating. The Digambatas am divided into four 
principal sects and the Svetambaras into no less than eighty* 
four, which are said to date from the tenth centuiy a.j>. 

Apart, from these divisionap all Jain communities are diGbren* 

^ 1 ^poowUy tins Ailviltu, Hirij GoailB hwl ft poncpimi 

with. Slftlhivlni tpb im tuciLio^ vm ftlmut ideaiinJ ecif;«pt ihftt ho wu & JAtaluit. 

■ nitftri4li>'£yK[ia¥^in. 29. 

^ Afuurdlng tft A?4t£inbftrft irvlitiun thepo & jprftt ferlkbai eOO ftftar 
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tiaied into laymen and membcns of the order or Yati^:, literally 
stiiTera. It ib recognized that laymen cannot observe the five 
^TOws. KiUingr ijdng, and slealirtg aje forbidden to them only 
j in their obvionA and gross forms: chastity is replaced by oon- 
j jugal fidelity and self-denial by the prohibition of covotousnnss. 
They cmi also acquire merit by observing seven other miscel¬ 
laneous vows (whence we hear of the twelvefold Law) comprising 
rules as to residonccj tTade^ ofxj. Agriculture is forbidden since 
^ it Involves tearing up the ground and the death of insects. 

Mahavtra was sticcoodod by a long line of teacbera sometimes 
called Patriarchs and it would seem that their names have been 
correctly preserved though the accounts of their doinga are 
meagre. Various notices in Buddhist liteTature confirm the idea 
^that the Jains wer^ active in the districts corrCHponding to 
^udli, Tirhnt and Bihar in the period following MaJiavim's 
deaths and we be.ar of them in Ceylon before our era. Furtber 
historical evidence is afforded by inacriptiona^. The earliest in 
which the Jains am mentioned are the edicts of Asoka. He 
directed the officials called ’'Bupeiintendents of religion” to 
ooneem themselves with the Nigapthas^i and when® he describes 
how he has provided mediemo, imeful plants and for both 
and animals, we are reminded of the hospitals for auinials 
which are stiU maintained by the Jains. According to Jain 
tradition twhich however has not yet been verified by other 
evidence)”&mpratij the grandson of Asoka^ was a devout patron 
of the faith. More certain b the patronage accorded to it by 
King Kharavela of Orfeea about 157 b.c. which is attested by 
inscriptions.^Many dedicatory inscriptions prove that the Jains 
were a fioiuishing community at Muttra Ui the reigns of 
Kaniahka, Huvishka and Vasudeva and one inscription from 
the same locality seems as old as 150 B.c. We leam from the^ 
records that the sect eomprised a great number of schools and 
I subdivisions. We need not suppose that the diffeient teachers 
were necessarily liostile to one another but their existence 
testifies to an activity and freedom of interpretation which have 
left traces in the multitude of modem eubsecta. 


i Hpecully MpeHain Jfliia 

* So Bilhler. Piliw Edict na vm. Setjjai InmcHp, cSfl Piy^l n. 07 
itomowJut difftwntJy, but tbe refei™™" diff oot dlsjjpGittd. 

■ Rofli Kdfcct vt. 
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j AiniRTii also spread m the south of India and beforo onr eta 
it had a strong hold in Tamil but our knowledgo of ita 

oarlf progiCds ia defoctiYe. Aeconiing to Jain tradition there 
was a sevoto famino in uorthem India about 200 years after 
/ Mahavtra^& death and the palriaich Bhadjabfihu led a band of 
the faithful to the south in the seventh century a d. we know 
from various records of tho reign of Harsha and from the 
Chinese pilgrim Hsilan Chuang that it wm flourishing in Vai^WI 
and Bengal and aJ^ae far south aa Conjeevaram. It also made 
considerable progress in the southern Maratha country under 
the CftJukya dynasty of Vatapi^ in tho modem district of Bijapur 
{600-760) and under tho Eashtrakdta Bovercigns of the Deccan. 
/ Amoghavaraha of this line (815“877) patroniMd tho DigUmbaras 
and in hh old age abdicated and beoame an asootic. The names 
of notable Bigambara leaders like Jiuasena and Gunabhadra 
dating from this period axe preserved and Jainism must in some 
districts have become the dominant religion. Bijjala who 
usurped the CfUukya throne (1156r^ll67) was a Jain and the 
Koyaata kings of Mysore ^ though themselves Vaishnavas, pro¬ 
tected the religion. Inscriptions^^ appear to attest tho presence 
of Jainism at Gimar in the first century a,d. and subsequently 
Gujarat besjame a model Jain state after the conversion of Kmg 
Kumarap&la about llfiD. 

Such success naturally meurred the enmity of tho Brahmansi 
and there is more evidence of Bystciuatic persecution directed 
iLgainst the Jains than against the Buddhists. The Cola kings 
vrho ruled in the south-east of the Madras Presidency were 
jealous worshippers of Siva and the Jains suffered severely at 
^ their hands in the eleventh century and abo under the PAndya 
kingie of the extreme south. King Sondara of the latter dynasty 
ifl s^d to have Impaled 8000 of them and pictures on the walls 
of the great teuiplc at Madura represent their tortures. A little 
later (1174) Ajayadova, a Saiva king of Gujarat, is said to have 
raged against them with equal fury. The rise of the lungfLyate 

1 Bihj (mid p. 310) thiulA tlitt 

Inumptkmi At SnVAnfl B^Lgoia iq HrUlali^ thql tkii trAdition Ia truft And 

Atw ifaAl thq HjKditioil WAt iceOEnpAnlHl by Kin^ CAH^nij^ptA wUii hAd Abdicated 
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^ the Deccan mcwt also have had an unfacourable effect on 
their nwnbera. But in the fourteenth centwry greater tolenmoe 
prevailedt perhaps in consequence of the common danger from 
Islam, InBciiptions found at Sravana Belgok and other placw^ 
narrate an interesting event which occurred tn 1368, Xho Jains 
appealed to the king of Vijayanogar for protection from perao^ 
cution and h© effected a public teoonciiiatioa between them 
and the Vaishnavas, holding the hands of both lexers in his 
own and declaring that equal protection would be given to both 
sects. Another inscription records an amicable agreement 
regulating the worship of a lingam in a Jain temple at Halebid. 
Many others, chieffy recording grants of land, tesl^ to the 
prosperity of Jainism in the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar 
and in the region of Mt Abu in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries*. The great Emperor Akbar himself came under the 
influence of Jainism and received instruction from three Jain 
teacbera from 1578 to 1507, 

Persecution and still more the steady pressure and absorptive 
power of Hinduism have reduced the proportions of the sect.y 
ftriH the last census estimated it at one milhon and a third. It 
is probable, however, that many Jains returned themselves as 
Hindus, and that their numbers are really greater. More than if 
two-fifths of them are found in Centi^ 

India./'^Jsewbera they are generally distributed but only m 
yma ll numbers.-^hey observe caste, at least in some districts, 
and generally belong to the Baniyas. They include many 
wealthy merchants who expend large sums on the oonstroction 
and maintenance of temples, bouses for wandering ascetics and 
homes for cattle. Their respect and care for animal life aro 
remarkable. Wherever Jains gain influence beaste are not 
slaughtered or sacrificed, and when old or injury are often 
kept in hospitals or asylums, as, for i^tance, at ^mMabad , 
Their aaoettos take stringent precautions to avoid killing tho 
smaUest creature: they strain their drinking water, sweep the 
ground before them with a broom as they walk and wear a veil 


I Rwe Sintatt luiii! tVnwl^ 1*^ JujCJ-ijslioii*. IWW. PP- Ha’ll#, 2OT'208. 

* Simiir Lrtwwe iituLwii bj- tniCTlptiniu attirinol. no*. K>2 ned flTiq) 

r^conlitw dcoatifliiu ta boiJi Jiin wid Siiva teuplw 
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over their moutlis. Everi in the aliope of the laity liimps are 
carefully seieoned to prevent inaecta from bumiiig thcmselvca. 

The principal divisions arc the Digambam and fivetAmbara 
Its above described and an offahoot of the latter called Dhundia* 
who refuse to use imagea in worship tmd are remarkable even 
among Jaim for their aversion to taking life, -^n Central India 
the Digambaraa am about half the total number; in Baroda 
and Bombay the SvotAmbaras are stronger. In Central India 
the Jains are said to be sharply distmgaished from Hindus but 
in other partes they intermarry with Vaishnavaa and while 
respecting their own ascetics as religious teachers^ employ the 
services of Brahmans in their ccccmomcs. 


4 

The Jains have a copious and in part ancient literature. 
The oldest ivorks am found in the canon (or SiddbAnta) of the 
Svet&mbaras^ which is not accepted by the Digambaras^ 
this oaiion the highest rank is given to eleven works ^ called 
Angas or limbs of the law but it also comprises many other 
esteemed treatises such as the Kalpasutra ascribed to Bhadra- 
bAhu^ Fourteen older books caUed Puwas (Sk. Purvas) and 
now lost arc said to have together formed a twelfth anga. The 
language of the canon is a %*ariety of Prakrit®, fairly ancient 
though more modem than Pali, and mmarkabfe for its habit 
of omitting or softening consorian ts coming between two vowels, 
e.p. suyam for gutram, loo for loko** Wo cannot, however, 

K Or SthiHA^TuL S«e tor ihvin Oeiutu qJ India, 1911, l p. 127 ood Barcda, 
p, 93- Thr HCt vfti famidfd lisgut 

*■ Th^kr immet m i« follotfi m dnin PT4knt, tbs H^uiTlhllr&t being 

Eirea ia bcAdkeUi 1. >[Ac&j&sei)u 2. (Siltra- 

kriOriEun). 3. Tti&iiuig;iuii (Sth^O- ^ 5. Vl^iAp^AAtU 

(Vyijchy&prainiptj). Tbii work la eomtnoaly Iwwii ts the BhagAVAtK. 0. 
ttAmoiAkAhiD (ilAAl4dliiAfmAlutbA)p T. ^UTUAgAdiiau {OpuAkAdub^ S. *An- 
lA^adAdABAo (AatAkritAd-), 9, ^AnutlAfovAVAMAUQ (AnnlUrAupApBtlkAd.), 10= 
PAiihi¥iEKniiAiii] (PEAmuTyaluirAvuul. 11, Vivi^wyAm {YipdLkAirdlAin). 

Tho bcoka iiiafked vdUi An utcrlJk h^vn bttn irAiuijAiod by JAcobj 
vialjL it Amd XW,Jp ilDAnUo md BAniftt S« too Wober, /nducM toip Bd, 

pp, 1^79 And BcL ZVUL pp. 1-90, 

* It Ifl calHed Arith-A or ArtUiA-Bda^piihl Attd m- the tocmi ol t^e girmmiulAr 

dE BcfAT in ibfr wiriy conturiea ol thn CbriaUfm ent IL Jnccibi, Aiu^WAblEH 
En 4 hblAgi>n in ifaknriuAlrl, And InUodilcticHi to editinn ol d 

* Tbo Li Lin ^v«n ib OOtO t illLatnibe «uqio Ha p«uliAntuAp 
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conclude that it m tlie language in which the boobs were com¬ 
posed^ for it is probable that the early Jain^» rejecting Brah- 
manical notions of a revealed toxt^ handed down their rellgjona 
^'teaching in tho vcmaenlar and allowed its grammar OJid 
phonetics to follow the changes brought about by time. 
According to a tradition which probabJy contains clementfi of 
truth the first collection of sacred works was made about 2(K^ 
years after Mah4virago death by a council which sat at Patali' 
putra. Just about the same time cam© the famine already 
mentioned and many Jains migrated to the south. When they 
returned they found that their co-religionists had abandoned 
the obligation of nakedness and they consequently refused to 
recognize their sacred books. The Svetambara canon was 
subsequently revised and written down by a council held at 
Valabhi in Gujarat in the middle of tho fifth century a.d. This 
ifl the edition which is still extant. The canon of the Digambaras, 
which is less weU known, is said to ho chiefly in Sanskrit and 
^according to traditioii was codified by Pushpadanta in the 
second century A,i>* but appoEixs to be ceally posterior to the 
Svetdtnbara setipturea^ It is divided into four sections called 
Vedas and treating respectively of history^ cosmologyi philo¬ 
sophy and rules of life*. 

Though the books of the JaJn canon contain ancient matter,, 
yet they Bcem^ as compositions, considerahly later than tho 
older parts of the Bnddliist Tripitaka. They do not claim to 
record recent events and teaching but are atfempts at synthems 
W'hich assume that Joinism is well know^n and respected. In 
style they offer some resemblance to the Pitakaa; there is tho 
same inoidinato love of repetition and in the more emotional 
passages great eimilarity of tone and metaphor®. 

Besides the two canons^ the Jains have a considerable 
literature consisting bt^tli of commentaries and ficcnlor works, 
Tho most eminent of their authors is Hemacandra, bom in 1088, 
who though a monk w^as an ornament of the court and rendered 


* When I TwileU SmTufu in IDIO. thfl head of ttiB Jeifl* thm, who 

profend to Dl^iunbAiB^ though dreiHcl in iiuiple riitof nt, informed me 
thehr ueraj woria p^rUj la SanakriL and partly in Pralmt Ho ehowod 

a book eoUed TrilcikaAlr»^ 

* But wuc JajnnanderEal Jflinip ht appctldi* 

* Ooropare for Inrtanco U tULridy^‘yixm. Wjd Tiy, 

NLj4ta ud IlhamnupaidA. 
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yran important senricc ta hk 80Ct by oonverting Kumirapilat 
King of Gujamt. He oompo^ numerous and valuable works 
on gnunmarp le%kog 7 u.phy» poetics and ecclesiaatieai biography. 
Such subjects were congenial to the later Jain writers and they 
not only cultivated both Sanskrit and Prakrit but also had a 
vivifying effect on the vernaculars oi soutbom India. Kanareae, 
Tamil, and Telagu in their literary form owe much to the 
labours of ilaln monk$^ and the Jain works oomposod in these 
languages, such as the Jivakacmt&mani in Tamils if not of 
world-wide importance, at least greatly influcDced Dravidian 
civilization. 

Though the Jams thus occupy an honourable^ and even 
distinguished place in the hiatoiy of letters it must be confessed 
that it m hard to praise their older religious books. This 
hterature is of considctuble ecientilio interest for it contains 
many dsria about ancient India m yet un^fted bat it is tedious 
in stylo and rarely elevated in sentiment. It has an and 
extravagance, which merely piles one above the other inter¬ 
minable lists of names and computations of immensity in time 
and space. Even more than Ln the Buddhist sutt-as there is a 
tendency to repetition which offends our sense of proportion 
and though the main idea, to free the soul from the trammels 
of passion and matter, Lb not inferior to any of the rebgioas 
themea of ludia^ the treatment k not adequate to the subject 
and the counselis of perfection are smothered under a mass bf 
minute preoepts about the most unsavoury details of life and 
enlminate in the recommendation of death by voluntary 
starvation. 

5 

^ But observation of Jainism as it existe to-jay_-prod uces a 
quite different impresaion. The Jains industrious 

and practical: their echoob and religious estahUshmente are 
well ordered; their temples have a beauty^ oleanliness, and 
cheerfulness unusual in India and duo to the largo use made of 
white marble and brilliant colours. The tenderness for animal 
life may degenerate into Ruperstition (though surely it is a fault 
on tho right side) and some observances of the aaoetica (such 
OR pulling out the hair instead of aha^ng the head) are severe* 
^ but as a commumty the Jains load sane and serious lives, hardly 
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pracUaiBg und certainly not poiaduig the citraTagancM of self- 
tortuHs Tiphich tiw^y theoretically eoniinendF Mahltvira is said to 
^hare taught that place, tiiue and occasion should be taken into 
eousideration and his aaecessots adapted their precepts to the 
age in which they lived. Such monks aa I have mot^ main- 
toined that extremo fonnfl of iapai were good for the ne^cs of 
ancient eainta but not for ths weaker natures of to-<^y. ® 

^ avoiding rigorous sovcrity, they have not fallen into slot or 

luxury. , . 

The beauty of Jainism finds its beat expression m archi¬ 
tecture. This reached its zenith both in style and quantity 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries which accords with 
what we know of the growth of the sect- After this pen^ tho 
Mohammedan invaaions were unfavourable to all forms of Hindu 
architecture. But the taete for building remained and somewhat 
later pious Jaina again began to construct large edifices which 
are generally less degenerate than modem Hindu tcmplos, 
though they often show traces of Mohammedan influence. 
Hathi Singh’s tempio at Alimadabad completed in 1348 is a fano 

example of this modem style. j jju- * 

There is a conadcrable difference between Jam and Buddhist 
architecture both in intention and eflcct. Jain monks did not 
live together in btge communities and there waa no worship 
^^of relics. Hence tho vihAra and the stupa—the two princip^ 
types of Buddhist buildings—are both absent. Yet there la 
some reaemblajicc between Jain temples (for inatanco tht^ at 
PalitAna) and the larger Bunueaa sanctuaries, such m the bhwe 
Dagon PagodayTt is partly due to the same conviction, namely 
that the most meritorious work which a layman can perform ib 
to multiply shriuefl and images. In both localiti^ the gener 
plan is Bunilar. On the top of a hill or tnound la a wnt^ 
building Kjund which are grouped a multitude of other 
The repetition of chapels and images is very ™ 

Biuraa they all represent Gotama, in Jain temples the Bgu^ 
of Tirthankaras are nominally different personalities but w ^ika 
In presentment that the laity rarely know them apart. In both 
styles of art white and jewelled images are common as wcU M 
groups of four sitting figures set back to back and facmg the 

RTi<frr nili a*/ be ivwnl in tie •““"S IlifinmbM"- 
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four qoartere *: in both we most with veritable oitioa of temple# 
on the hill tops of Gujarat and is the plain of Pagan on the 
banks of tho Irawaddy. As some featuros of Bnrmose art are 
nndoabtedly borrowod from India®^ the abovo chAraeteristioa 
may be due to imitation of Jain methods. It might be signed 
that the architectural style of late Indian Buddhiam Borvtvea 
among the Jains but there ts no proof that the multipljeation 
of temples and images was a feature of this style. But in some 
points it is clear that the Jains have followed the artistio con¬ 
ventions of the Buddhiets. Thus P4rsvmiatha is sheltered by a 
cobra's hood, like Gotama, and though the Bo-fcreo plays no 
part in the legend of the Tlrthankants^ they are represented as 
sitting under such trees and a. living tree is vcnenttod at Palltlna. 

Afi single edifices illustrating the heaaty of Jain art both in 
grace of dcj^lgn and patient elaboration of workmanship may bo 
mentioned the Towera of Fame and Victory at Chitoio^ and the 
temples of Mt Abu. Some differences of stylo arc visible in north 
and south India, In the forruer the es^ntial features are a 
shrine with a portico attached and surruounted by a conical 
towefi the whole placed in a quadrangular court round which 
are a serica of cells or chapels containing image? seated on 
throne?. These are the Tirthankarna, almost exactly alike and 
of white marble , though some of the later sain ts are represented oa 
block. The Svetambaras lopresent their Tirthankaraa as clothed 
but in the temple? of the Dlgambaias the Images are naked. 

In the south are found reli^ous monuments of two kinds 
known os Bastis and Bettus. The Basils consist of pillared 
vestibules leading to a shrine over which risea a dome con¬ 
structed in three or four stages^ The Bettus are not temples in 
the ordinary setise but courtyards surroutidmg gigantic images 
of a saint named Gommatosvara who is said to have been the 
iion of the first Tirthankara^^ The Largest of these colossi is at 

* In Gujftrut ftw c*lM C|in-mt»kKjl ikud it ^ that when » Tlrthimkjirt 

pTniclic4 in tl5e mjdit oE tui •iidJwKc uw him Ikcrng ihcau In Burma. 

t!tK- Four Bgnm m gmicmUy to bm the luikt four Buddh&i. 

■ THLa cUiax irom IEq prwncv m BuntiK cF the, eurTiUncAF likr* aad 

evta of copMM of Indum tenapkn, rj* o! UcrfSh^QAyfi *l Pigui. norttiei« pilgriou 
U> Grja ml^h t hnvd Mt Parua&itv Qd UkEir Wfty. 

* I KbVp tiiw InfofiiiatHHi froin the Jdin Gum III Br&Tono UtlgnlL He mid 

ihikt GonutciTon {who ■oeiatt unknown in tha wm 4 Kevnlin but 

Rfit m Tirtbimknira- 
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Sravan^ Belgola. It is scvoniy feet in height and carved otit 
of a Tnfljai of graiiite etanding on the top of a hiU and rapresenta 
a sage so sunk in meditation that anthills and creepeta have 
grown round his feet without hreakiiig hie trancx. An inscrip¬ 
tion etatee that it wae erected about 9 B 3 a,i>. by the ministor 
of a king of the Ganga dynasty^- 

But oven more remarkable than these gigantic statues are 
the collections of tcmplee^ found on seiferal ommences, such as 
Gimar and Satninjaya*, mountain masses which rise abruptly 
to a height of three or four thousand feet out of level plains. 
On the summit of Satranjaya are innumerable shrines, arranged 
in marble courts or along well-paved streets. In each enclosure 
is a central temple surrounded by others at the sidca, and all 
are dominated by one which in the proportions of its spire and 
courtyard surpasses the rest. Only a few Yatis are allowed to 
pass the night in the sacred precincta and it is a Etnuige ex- 
pericnco to enter the gates at dauxi and wander through the 
interminable succession of white marble courts tenanted only 
by docks of n$^md pigeons. On every side sculptured chapels 
goigeous in gold and colour stand silent md open: within are 
sainU sitting grave and passionless behind the lights that bum 
on their altars. The multitude of calm stone faces, the etrange 
silence and emptiness, unacoompaniod by any sign of neglect 
or decay^ the bewildering repetition of ahrines and deities in 
this aerial castle, suggest nothing built with hnman purpose but 
some petrified spirit world. 

Soon after dawn a string of devotees daUy ascends the hill. 
Most are laymenj but there is a conaiderable sprinkling of 
aacetics, especially nuns- After joining the order both sesos 
wear yellowish white robes and cany long sticks^ They spend 
much of their time in visiting holy places and usually do not 
stop at one rest houae for more than two months» The worship 


^ cihm, raUarr wniBlIflr, aw known, aims KarkAl [Hfllad l4Sl]i md cno 

m.1 Yuinnr. Thrjft «n honnnrrd nt 0«:*d«WuU (om waa tflJd lli 

StwtrjinA in 1010) attend*r! «acoiin& ft! Jftini. The Ijpfl 

ol tho ■tutun l« not Eutddhifft. Thay m nude and repreMnt medLtatins In 

B itandmjf p«itioQ whewu BiitldhiatB pwtcribc n itltliig port™ for moditBUoD. 

■ The mniinlBifi ol aBtrynj^jm riasm ibove pBlitinB. the tBpftjU of a nAtin 
■Ute In OnjBnit, Other collectii™ of temples m foond <ifl the hiU <^f PArmBih 
ia BeorAi mi nenr DBtii* Md MuhUsiri ucir GBwUj^Brh- There bM- bIk 

B niBiiy on the hilLi ■Jw'Tb RbJj1j+ 
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porfonned Ln the tempJos consiata of simplo offeringis of flowers, 
inceneo and lights made with littlo coremony. Pilgrims go 
their rouiids in small bands and knoctiiig together tofore the 
images amg the praises of the Jioaa, 


6 

It is remarkable that Jainism is still a living sect, whereas 
the Buddhists have disappeared from India. Its strength and 
ponfistence are centred in its power of enlisting the interest of 
the laity and of fonning them into a corporation. In theory 
the portion of the Jain and Buddhist layman is the same. 
Both revere and support a religious order for which they have 
not a vocation, and are bound by minor vows less stringent 
than those of the monks. But among the Buddhists the members 
of the order came to bo regarded more and more as the trno 
church‘ and the laity tended to become (what they actually 
have become in China and Japan) pious persons who revere 
that order as something extraneous to themselves and very 
often only aa one among several religious organizations. Hence 
when in India monasteries decayed or were destroyed, little 
active Buddhism was left outside them. But the wandering 
ascetics of the Jains never concentrated the strength of the 
religion in themflelveg to the same extent; the severity of their 
mlo limited their numbera; the laity were wealthy and practic¬ 
ally formed a caste; persecution acted as a tonic. As a result 
we have a sect analogous in some ways to the Jews, Parais 
and Quakers* among all of whom wo find tfio aamo features] 
^namely a wealthy laity, litUa or no sacerdotalism and onduranco 
of persecution. 

Another question of some intereat is how far Jainism should 
he regarded as separate from Bnddliism. Historically the 
position seems clear. Both are offahoota of a movement which 
was active In India la the sixth eentuiy n.c. in certain districts 
and especially among the aristocracy. Of those offshoots—the 
Burvivora among many which hardly outlived their birth— 

■ The iLreiixlli of Buddhkm in Bums snet Sism is trn ilouhl tsnejv due to 
the fad that nualom ohligett«Tair one to ipend piui of hit on|„ 

U fi miMRl.K'f [!ld qnkx. ^ 
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Jaintem was a trifle the earlier, but Buddhism was eaperior and 
more eatiej^dng to the intellect and mere] sense alike. Out of 
the theory and praetioe of roIigiouB life current in their time 
Ootama fashioned a beautiful vase, Mah^vira a homely but still 
durable pot. The resemblances between the two S 3 r 6 tetus are 
not merely obvious but fundamental. Both had their ori^ 
outside the priestly class and owed much of their success to the 
protection of princes. Both preach a road to salvation open to 
man’s unaided strength and needing neither sacrifice nor re¬ 
vealed lore. Both ate universal, for though Buddhism sot 
about its world misajon with more knowledge and grasp of the 
taek, the Jain siltras are addressed " to Aryans and non-.^rj'aus ” 
and it is said that in modem times Mohammedans have been 
received into the Jain Church. Neither is theistic. Both believe 
in some form of reincarnation, in karma and in the periodical 
appearance of beings poisscssed of superhuman knowledge aud 
called indiSlcrently Jinas or Buddhas. The historian may there¬ 
fore be disposed to regard the two religions aa not differing ^ 
much more than the varieties of Protestant Dissenters to be 
found in Great Britain. But the theologian will perceive real 
diffeienccfl. One of the most important doctrines of Buddhism— 
perhaps in the Buddha’s own esteem the central doctrine—is 
the non-existence of the aoul aa a permanent entity: in Jainism 
on the contnLTy not only the human body but the whole world 
including inanimate matter h inhabited by indiYidiial souls 
who can also exist apart from matter in mdlridnal blessedness. 
The Jam theory of fivefold knowledge is unknown to tho 
Buddhists^ ilb ig their theory of the Skandhag to the Jains. 
Secondly aa to practice Jainism teachea (with some concesaiona 
in modem timea) that salvation is obtainable by seif-mortifica¬ 
tion but this IS the method which the Buddha condemned after 
prolonged trial. Jt is clear that in his own opinion and that of 
his contemporaries the ndo and ideal of life which he prescribed 
differed Widely from those of the Jains, Ajivikas and other 
wandering ascetics. 
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PALI BUDDHISM 


BOOK III 


In the previous book I h^ve treated chiefly the ^ocml eborac- 
teriatica of Indian religion^ They persist iu its later phases but 
great changca and additions are made. In the present book 
I propose to speak about the life and teaching of the Buddha 
which eTCH hostile critics must adoiit to be a turning point in 
the history of Indian thought and institution^, and about the 
eakrlicat forms of Buddhism. For twelve eentories or more after 
the death of this great genius Indian roUgion flows in tw^o 
parallel streams, Buddhist and Brahmanic^ w^hich subsequently 
unite, Buddhism colouring the whole river hut incasing within 
India itself to have any important manifeatationa distinct from 
Brahmanism. 

In a general survey it is hardly possible to follow' the order 
of strict chronology until comparatively modem times. We 
cannot, for instance, give a sketch of Indian, thought in the 
first century n.o., simply because our data do not permit us to 
assign certain seot6 and books to that period rather than to the 
hundred years which preceded or followed it. But we can follow 
with moderate accuracy the two streams of thought in their 
reBpective courseB. I have wondered if I should not take 
Hinduism first. Its development from ancient Bralimaiusm is 
continuous and Buddhism is merely an epiEodc in it, though 
a lengthy one. But many as are the lacunae in the history of 
Buddhism, it offers more data and documents than the luatoiy 
of Hinduism, Wo know more about the views of Asoka for 
instance than about those of Candr^upta Maury a. I shall 
therefore deal first with Buddhism and then with Hinduism, 
while regretting that a parallel and synoptic treatment is 
impracticabJo. 

The eight chapters of this book deal mainly with Pali 
Buddhism’'—a convenient and non-controvcrsial tenu—and not 
with the Mahay ana, though they note the tendencies which 

* ThniiiRbikit tbia hook I hate Q0% 1i^Ut«d to teaJce ii» oI the many 
trftiulatjimi of Paii worlu whiob bavo beea puhliahed Stoxkmte of In-diaii 
n?vd hardly be mni n Jt-d mu^h our tnowMjjrs Pali wrilinufs and of early 

BuddhiaiD owm Uj the ULioun of ProfeuDr aud m Biiya navida. 
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fomid ejcptessiork in iL In the first chapter I treat of the 
Buddha’s life; in the eecand I venture to compare him with 
other groat religious teachers: in the third I con^der hiS doctrine 
as exipounded in the Pali Tripitaka and in the fourth the order 
of mendicants which be founded. The nature and value of the 
Pali Canon form the subject of the fifth chapter and the sixth 
is occupied with the great Empeior Asoka wboae name is the 
clearest landmark in the early history of Buddhism, and indeed 
of India. 

The seventh and eighth obapteis discuss topics which belong 
to Hinduism as weU aa to Buddhism, namely^ meditation and 
mythology. The latter is anterior to Buddhism and it is only 
in a special sense that it can be called an addition or accretion. 
Indian thought makes clearings in the jungle of mythology^ 
which become obliterated or diminished as the jungle grows 
over them again. Buddhism waa the most thorough of Buoh 
clearings, yet it was invadad more rapidly and completely than 
any other. The VedAnta and S&rikhya are re^y, if less 
obviously, similar clearings. They raise no objection to popular 
divinities but such divinities do not come within the scope of 
religious philosophy as they undeiatand it. 


CHAPTER Vni 


HFB OF THE BUDDHA 

1 

We bare hitherto been occupied with obecare and shadowy 
pcraonelLties^ The authore of the UpamshadB are namelees and 
even MaMvira m unknown outside India. But we now come to 
the career of one who must b© ranked among the greatest 
leaders of thought that the w orld has seen, the Indian pitnoe 
generally known, as Gotama or the Buddha. His historical 
character has been called in question^ but at the present day 
probably fow^ if any, competent judges doubt that he was a 
real person whose date can be fixed and whose life can be 
sketched at least in outline. 

We have seen that apart from the personality of Gotama^ 
ancient India was familiar with the idea of a Buddha and had 
even claa^Lfied the attributes he ohould possess. Two styles of 
biography are tberefoio possible: an Recount of what Gotama 
actually was and did and an acoount of what a Buddha is 
expected to be and do« Tbia second style prevails in later 
Buddhist works: they contain descriptions of the deeds and 
teactdng of a Buddha^ adapted to such facta in Gotama’s Ufa 
as seemed suitable for such treatment or could not be ignored. 
Rhys Davids has well compared them to Purudi^ B^gairnd, 
but the supernatural element is^ after the Indian fashionp more 
ornate. 

The reader will perhaps ask what ate the doenmenta 
describing Gotama^s saying;? and doings and what warrant wo 
have for trusting them. 1 will treat of this question in more 
detail in a later chapter and here will merely say that the PaH 
work© called Vinaya or monastic rules and Suttas^ or sermons 
recount th® circumstances in which each rule was laid down 

^ Sarukiit Sam, P^l S^tta. But the uw qf iha wonlfl \» DOt qmUif law in 
an4l Bnknwik Utnutare. A Bndtlhul EDtt4 nlLn Ut m dwourie, 
whethm in or in & Br&hm&ma mutra, is an A]Lihorinn+ But ^7 

chvkiqDi oi l>ie PiLiniok^a CiMhd ^utLoa, M> tJu^t thi? w^nl may have leva 
onjpiiAlly uBed ill PiJi to d^nqtc ihort awWinfipta nf k sutglo potat, Thn k>04;Fr 
Suttafl i.ri> called Sottmtk 
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and each sennon preached. ^me narrative paaeaget;, such aa 
the Sutta which relates the close of the Buddha’s life and the 
portion of the Vinaya wluch tells how ho obtained enlighten- 
ment and made his first converts, are of eonfudorable length. 
Though these narraiivca are eompilations which accepted new 
matter during sevcml ecntuiica, I see no reason to doubt that 
the oldest stratum contains the recoUcctions of those who had 
seen and heard the master. 

In basing the following account on the Pall Canon, I do not 
mean to discredit Sanskrit texts merely because they arc 
written in that language or to deny that many Pali texta 
contain mlraouloua and nnhistoricaJ narratives*. But the 
principal Sanskrit Sutras such aa the Lotus and the Diamond 
Cutter are purely doctrinal and those texts which profess to 
contain historical matter, such as the Vinayaa translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese, are as yet hardly acoessible to European 
scholars. So far as they are known, they add incidente to tho 
career of the Buddlia without altering its main lines, and when 
tho accounu of such incidents are not in themselves improbable 
they merit consideration. On tho whole these Sanskrit texts 
are later and more embelliahcd than their Pali counterparts, 
but it is necessary not to forget the existenoe of this vast store¬ 
house of traditions, nrhich may contain many sarprisea^. 

Though the Pali texts do not give the story of the Buddha’s 
life in a connected form, they do give ua details about many 
important events in it and they offer a picture of the world in 
which ho moved. The idea of biography was unknown to the 
older Indian literature. The Br&hmauas and Upanisbods tell 
ills of tho beliefs and practices of their sages, the doctrines 
they taught and the sacrifices they offered, but they rarely 
give even an outline of their lives. And whenever the Hindus 
write about a man of religion or a philoftopher, their weak 
historical sense and their atrong feeling for the importanco 
of the teaching lead them to neglect the figure of the teacher 
and present a portrait which seems to ua dim and impersonal, 
Indian saints are distinguished by what they aaid, not by 
what they did and it ia a strong teatimony to Gotai^’s indi¬ 
viduality and force of character, that in spite of the centuries 

* A'rff. Uaj. Nik. 123 ■hait tho iDuvrla «L4«0(illVs Ih* blrtb ol k Hiiri.th. 

^ 3 db •Doie liirlliorit-diuU co Uiii kubject 41 Uihs etui cij ebip. un. (on IIib Cuiw), 
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which scparat-c us ftcun him and the misty imreOil ntmosphi^re 
which in later times hangs round his name, hia personality is 
more distinct and lifelike than that of many later teachers. 

Most of the stories of hifi youth and clultihood have a 
mythical air and mate their first appearance in works composed 
long after hia death, but there is no reason to distrust the 
traditional accounts of bis lincag^e. He was the eon of Suddho- 
dana of the Kshatriya clan known aa S4l£ya or Sakiya^^ In 
l^r literature his father is usually described as a king but 
thif statement needs qualification. The Silkyaa were a small 
aristocratic republic. At the time of the Buddha's birth they 
recognized the suzerainty of the neighbouring kingdom of 
Kosala or Oudh and thtsy eubscquently annexed by it, 
but^ 00 long 03 they Tvere Independent, all that we know of 
their government leads us to suppose that they wore not a 
monarchy like Kosala and Magadha, The political and adminis¬ 
trative business of the clan was transacted by an assembly 
which met in a council hall* at KapUavatthu. Its president was 
styled Rkjk but we do not know how he was selected nor for 
how long he held office. The Buddiia^s father is sometimes 
spoken of os Raja^ flometimes 0$ if ho w^cie a simple citizen, 
^me scholars think the position was temporary and elective^* 
But in any case it seems clear that he was not a MohiLraja Uko 
Aj^tosattu and other monarchs of the period. He woe a promi* 
nent member of a wealthy and aristocratic family rather than 
a despot. In some passages* Brahmans are represented as dis¬ 
cussing the Buddha'e claims to respects It is said that he is of 
a noble and wealthy family but not that ho is the son of a king 
Or heir to the throne^ though the atatementp if true, w-ould be 
so obvious and appropriate that ita omission is sufficient to 
disprove it* The point is of psychological importance, for the 
later literature in its desire to emphasize the sacrifice made by 

^ Atffo SnkyA or Tlic Snniltnt fono \a Sikj"#- 

* Sm fln-nrg oUisr t lio Ambat Clm- Sut(tA of tiio IKjizKa Kik4ya ui width, 

Ambatths rtifttet haw ht mw tht Swk^t#. old uad ymng, uttLag on gukoA mU 
in Ihk hulL 

■ Bui in CiiJLiTflg^ vn. I Bh!i4diy*+ h contin of Uw Buddha who w dettrlbed 
'M 3 bfMig the Biji 3 % thml time, tmyt whtTi thudcirtis af renoiractllg tho woild “W 
whiJj^t I haiid over iht h.iii|^Oin la pijf soiu nnJ my iMthert^^whSph itt-nu Ith iuiply 
llinl tht kingdom warn A fAmUy pcMSMim. BmjjA perluipi memui CcniauUhl[i m 
ihtt Romm vnlH imliitf thim JungdODL 

* f.f. tl^ SoJUdAi?*^ uid KatAdutA fiaftiii of tho NiMyA. 
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the Buddha exaggerates the ^lendour and luxiury hj which he 
WEiB suTraunded in youth and produces the impre^jon that his 
tempemment was something like that reflected in the book of 
Ecdcfiiastee, the weary calm, bml of satiety aud disenchant- 
menti of one who has possessed everything and found everything 
to he but vanity* But thie lb not the dominant note of the 
Buddha's discouieea m we have them. He condemns the 
pleasures and ambitiona of the world as unsatisfyiag, but he 
stands before us aa one who has resisted and vanquiBhed 
tomptatLOn rather than as a disiliuSLOned pleasure-seeker. The 
tone of these sermons accords perfectly with the supposition, 
supported by whatever historical data wo possessp that Iio 
belonged to a fighting aristocracy, active in w'ar and debate^ 
wealthy according to the atandaid of the times and yielding 
imperfect obedience to the authority of kings and priests. The 
Pitakss allude several times to the pride of the S^kyaSp and in 
spite of the gentlenosa and courtesy of the Buddha this family 
trait is often apparent in his attitude, in the independence of 
Ilia views, his calm disregard of Brahmanic prefeneions and the 
authority that marks his utterances. 

The territory of the S&kyas lay about the frontier which 
now divides Nepal from the United Provinces* between the 
upper Rapti and the Gandak rivers, a hundred miles or so to 
the north of Benares. The capita! was called Kapilavatthu^, 
and the mention of soveral other towus in the oldest texts 
indicates that the country was populous. Its wealth w'aa 
derived chiefly from rice-fields and cattle^ The uncultivated 
parts were covered with forest and often infested by robbers. 
The spot where the Buddha woa bom was known as the Lumbini 
park and the site, or at least what was supposed to be the site 
in Asoka's time, is marked by a pillar erected by that monarch 
at a place now called Rummindei*. His mother was named 
Maya and was also of the S4kya clan* Tradition states that she 

1 BaflAkrU KspilATUhi: nd or ffd f-aUiL 

» Tndjtkifi ii iinAmnuMi ihal ha dM in hEt H^htkUi yimr Iip|hi?ri0 it hai 
b«q. pitKrtllif «ufif»DK4l thmt thu vu al»Ut B.0_, «« Uinl be wcnild h*tT? been 
twm « Httls heffire WO. But Vinomi Bmith now thinki that died about &4S fcr 
^ ISIS. jk. B47 Uti VMM ^orUinij oont^nniiDnrv wfth kkiHS Bji^tbiMn 

and ajitaaatlu, dying in tbe of tJw ktlsr. Hie dal'« Lbeftfon dmodfl oft 

Lbe cbraonkiRy of thn and Natidft dyEiaiit», ior which tww cUta ai« 

now aToiiabla. 
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died seven doiys after his birth and that be wee brought np by 
her sister, MaLAprajapatip who waa also a wife of Suddhodana^ 
The names of other relatives are preserved, but otherwise the 
older docutnente tell us nothing of hia childhood and the copious 
legends of the later ohurch seem to bo poetical embellUbmenta^ 
The Sutta-NlpSita contains the story of an ag^ seer named Asita 
who cams to see the child and, much Like Simeon^ prophesied 
his future greatness but wept that he Mmself must die before 
hearing the new gospel. 

The personal name of the Buddha was Siddhirtha In Sansknt 
or Siddhattha in Pah, meaning he who has achieved his objeotj 
but it is rarely u^d* Persona who are introduced in the Pi takas 
as addrcasmg him diiectiy either employ a title or call him 
Gotama (Sanskrit Gautama). This was the name of his goim 
or gens and roughly corresponds to a Humatne, being less 
comprehensive than the c!au name S^kya. The name Gotama 
is applied in the Pitakas to other S&kyaa anch as the Buddha^s 
father and his cousin Ananda. It is said to be still in use in 
India and has been borne by many distinguished Hindus. But 
aiuce it seemed somewhat irreverent to speak of the Buddha 
merely by hlg sumamCj it became the eustom to describe him 
by titles. The most celebrated of these is the word Buddha* 
the awakened or wisa one. But in Pah w^orks he ia 
described just as frequently by the name of Bhagavil or the 
Lord. The titles of Sakya-Munl and SakyarSimha have also 
passed into common use and the former is his usual designatiou 
in the Sanskrit flCLtras. The word Tathligataj of somewhat 
obacure signification^, ia frequently found m an equivalent of 
Buddha and is put into the mouth of Gotama himself as a 
aubetitute for the firet personal pronoun. 

We can only gueaa what was the religious and moral atmo¬ 
sphere in which the child grew up^ There were certainly 
Brahmans in the SSkya territory: everyone had heard of their 

^ It vaa aame limn biilcii^i th* voed tuuilJD to^ Knaan definitely tlrf Bodiltve- I-O 
UdiuiBt L whicli a not a rtftj work, a nu m Wof diacipln tnclaflil^ Ue-radmlU 
hre doffcribed u bebo^ aII 

^ ClltfWtrt mmlalorw rroikif tWi woid hjf Jh-Im (fa* wbo hs* COrOQ UhhJ- 
Am tbay were in ttwcli with tbfi b«i Indian tnUdJticn, thia tmamlatidA irt-mi to 
prdVn Oiat ^athm^La £a wjuIvalimE to not lo TmlhA-gmt» mini Lhfi 

lOft^nihE nrnat b«i, lio who Iim conir^ hi the proper nuigwr: a holy man whu eanform 
to A ly|M^ miitl ia cmr in « perit* ut LEHihlhu or Jinu 
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Vedic lore, their ceremonies and their claims to euperioritjr. 
But it is probable that theli mfluenoe less complete here 
than further and that even before thi^ time they en¬ 

countered a good deal of scepticism and mdependcnt religious 
sentiment. This maj have been in part military impatience of 
priestly pedantry, but if the Sakyos were not submissive sheep^ 
their waywardness not due to want of interest in religion. 
A frequent phrase in the Buddha^s discourses speaks of the 
“ highest goal of the holy life for the sake of whioh clansmeTi 
leave their homes and go forth into homelessness/' The religions 
mendicant seemed the proper mcomation of this ideal to which 
Kshatriyas os well os Brahmans aspired, and we are justified 
in sapposing that the future Buddha^a thoughts would naturally 
turn towards the ivandering life. The legend represents him os 
carefully secluded from all disquieting tught^ and as learning 
the existence of old age, sickn^ and death only by chance 
encounters w^hich left a profound icnpressjoii. The older texts 
do not emphasae this view of his montal development^ though 
they do not preclude it. It is stated Incidentally that hia parents 
regretted his abandonment of worldly lifo and it is natural to 
suppose that they may have tried to turn his mind to secular 
iutercsts and pleasures^. His son, Rfibula, is mentioned several 
times in the Pitakas but hL^ wife only once and then not by 
name but as “the princess who was the mother of R^lhuLa^/* 
His separation from her becomes in the later legend the theme 
of an affecting talo but the scanty allusions to his family found 
in the Pitakas are devoid of sentimental touches. A remarkable 
passage is preserved in the Angiittara NMya* deacribmg his 
feeling A as a young man and may be the origin of the etoiy* 
about the four vkiona of old age, sickness^, death and of peace 
in the religious life. After deacribing the wealth and comfort 
in which he lived', he says that ho reflected how people feel 

* ibo iilicif on thfl tun^bbouring ooutiljy ot in MKedcns&ll niwl 

JndfiT* 

* Ct. ibn RkIdaApiU-PQ Itfl. 

■ MaMv. 1. St. 1. * DtVAdGt&TiLg^ Ang. NLk. iil 55, 

* nut llw ilery if round in dit Sfabapiuli&A-iutLB- S« aIk W-ifii«niitE J B 
ISII.Fi.lNa 

* He iMntiofia that ho hrtd thfM pnliu-n or houtta, for Ibo bt>t, cold aad rmin^ 
MWiu rupHtiTrlj^but thin U nnt neoenorily reglJ for ibo mam£ ttfttdi jmi eifad 
cf Ya», tbo ™ al i TEcoaun^r {^Ubiv. L 7. l \anej Atiilruddba, a (iAkyan ihjU* 
(OuIUt. VlL L 1 ). 
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rcpul^iojci and diegust at the sight of old agje, fflckooBa and death. 
But m this nghti "I aiso'^ he thought "am Bubject to decay 
and a.Tn not free from the power of old agCj aickuosa and death, 
la it right that I should feel horror, repubion and disgust when 
1 ae© another in such plight? And when I reflected thus, my 
disetplea, all the joy of hfe which there is in life died within rue,” 

No connected account of his renunciation of the world has 
been found in the Pi takas but^ people are represented as 
eajTng that in spite of hie parentfl^ grief he “went out from 
the household life into the homeless state ” while still a young 
man. Accepted tradition, eonfirmed by ths MahAparinibbana 
Sutta^ aaye that he retired from worldly life when he was twenty^ 
nine yeana old. The event is also commomO!rafeed m a poem of 
the Sutta-Nipftte* which remls like a very ancient ballad. 

It relates how Bimbisura, King of Magadha, looking out 
from his palace, saw an unknown ascetic^ and feeling he was 
no ordinap^ person went himself to visit him. It would appear 
from this that Gotama on leaving hia family went down to the 
plains and visited EAjagalia^ the capital of Magadha,now Bajglr 
to the south of Patna* The teachers of the Ganges valley had 
probably a greater reputation for learning and sajictity than 
the rough wits of the S5kya land and this may have attracted 
Gotama. At any rate ho applied himself diligently to acquire 
what knowledge could be learned from contemporary teachers 
of religion. Wo have an account put into his own mouth® of 
his experiences as the pupil of AJara KAl^ma and Uddaka 
Kamaputta but it gives lew details of his studies. It would 
appear however that they both had a fixed eyetem {dhamma) 
to impart and that their students lived in religious discipline 
(vinaya) as members of an Oitler. They were therefore 
doing exactly what the Buddha himself did later on a larger 
scale nod with more conspicuous success. The mstructiQnp we 
gather, was oral. (Jotama asaiintlated it thoroughly and 
ifapidJy but waa dissatisfied beeause he found that it did not 
conduce to perfect knowledge and salvation*. Ho evidently 

1 In ihn Son&diLiii^-tuttA and dsewhup. 

■ Ths 

■ Maj- Nik. Ar^aporijcMtW-imlta. It Jj laund ia Iha umft fnirri 

i-ci thv> ^Eakuacuita-ititta Alld Uld nodMrl^^iakuiziXrA-iluttJl. 

* iwMng vi Kulozoa %o rebirth in ttie CaUcU oJdduil- 

akyAtniinm or the BpliCte lu nALlch nfitliLng at oli U preccut U> tbr EUicd 
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accepted hk teachers' goneml ideas about belief and conduct 
—a dbammap a vinaya, and the pmetioe of meditatJou—but 
rejected the coutent of their teaching aa inadequate. So he 
went away. 

The Eiuopeau mystic knows the dangers of Quietism ^ When 
Molinas and other qiuetkts prabc the Interior Silence in which 
the soul neither speaks nor desires nor thinksp they suggest that 
the suspension of all mental activity is good in itself. But more 
robust seekers hold that this ^^orieoii of quiet" is merely a state 
of pFeparation, not the end of the quests and valuable merely 
because the soul reouperatea therein and m ready for further 
action. Some doctrine akin to that of the quietieta seems to 
imderUe the mysterious old phrases in which the Buddha^s two 
teachers tried to explain their trancf^^ and he left them for 
much the same reasons as led the Church to condemn Quietism- 
Ho did not say that the trances are bad; indeed he represented 
them as productive of happiness^ in a san$e which Europeatta 
can hardly follow^ But he clearly refused to admit that they 
were the proper end of the reUgioua life. He felt there was 
^methuig better and he set out to find it. 

The inter\'al between his abandonment of the world and his 
enlightenment is traditioiially estimated at seven yearn md this 
aecorcU with out other data. But we are not told haw long he 
remained with his two teaehem nor where they lived. He saye 
however that after leaving them he wandered up and down the 
land of Magadlia, so that thoir residence was probably in or 
near that district®. He Bottled at a place c^ed UruveHn 
“There” he aayu “I thought to myself, truly this is a pleasant 
spot and a beautiful forest. Oear flows the river and pleasant 
am the bathing places: all around are meadows and villages,” 
Here he determined to devote himself to the severest lonna of 
asceticism. The place ts in the neighbourhciod of Bodb-Gaya, 
near the river now called Fhalgu or Lilanja but formerly 

Uid ihmi o| UddAka. RuEiApuiU \o nhltih in the wph^tv where nritlwr uiy id» 
m-nr tlifl sbKncA hhj idAi b rpeebUy pfewni to tiw mm± Ttvna fixprwQOt 
in Uif^ m iA m«diUtiiia 

or of ImarpOreiJ woHde {ArupebmJbEnJJokA) wber^ ihons 4t4t«v pnvjuL Sonm 
iDyfUtnEHu utlenuntcv at UddiJcA w prwrved in fiun. Kit iixv. 

^ UndErkH], /itnW. Uj p. 387^ 

» Sbffl. Ntt. kiiCvi. 19 . 

1 Tbfc LmliU »yi AWra llrEd at Ve*Aa uid UdeUka in kragediui. 
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Nemnjara. The fertile fieMa and gaidejis, the flight-a of steps 
cold temples modem additions but tko tieea and the river 
stil! give the seme of repose and iospiration which Gotama felt, 
an inJlueaee alike calming to the eansea and atimulating to the 
mind. Buddhism, though in theory eettiiig no value on the 
pleasures of the eye, is not in practice disdainful of beauty# aa 
witness the many allueioiiB to the Buddha^s personal appear- 
anoe# the persistent love oi art, and the equally persbtent lore 
of natiirc which is found in such early poems aa the TheragathSF 
and still mspires those who select the sites of monssteries 
throughout the Buddhist world from Burma to Japan, The 
example of the Buddha, if we may believe the story, shows that 
he felt tho importance of seoncry and climate in the struggle 
before him and his foUowars still hold that a holy life is led 
most easily in beautilul and peacseful landscapes. 


2 

Hitherto we have found allusions to the extents of the 
Btiddha^s life rather than consecutive statements and narratives 
but for the next period# comprising hfe struggle for enlighten- 
ment, its attainment and the commencement of hU career aa 
a teacherp we have several accounts, both diflcourses put into 
his own mouth and narratives in the third person like the 
beginning of the Mah^vagga. It evidently was felt that this 
was the most interesting and critical period of his life and for 
itp as for the period immediately preceding his death ^ the 
Pitakas provide the elements of a biography. The accounts 
vary os to the amount of dfitaO and supematiual events which 
they contain, but though the irimplest is perhaps the oldest, it 
does not follow that events consistent with it but only found 
in other versions are untrue. One cannot argue that anyone 
recounting his epirituat experiences is bound to give a bio¬ 
graphically complete picture. He may recount only what ia 
relevant to the purpose of his discouTse. 

Gotama^s asoetic life at Uruvclft ia known as tho wrestling 
or Btmggle for truth. The story, as he tella it in the Pi takas, 
gives no dates, but is impressive in its intensity and insistent 
iteration^^ Fire# he thought to himselfi cannot be produced 
* The fQlJowing KSXHJtn ii hmmtd «i Mij. Nik iiitliii ^ ftcd 20. Ooaapwfl tha 
of ibt Sfah&raggn o( the 
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from d&mp wood by friction^ but it can fron:i dry wood. Even 
HO must tbe body be purged of its humours to nmke it a fit 
receptacle for Ulmnination and knowledge. So he began a eeiiea 
of terrible fasts and *^with set teeth and tongue pressed 
against the palate** until in this spiritual wrestling the sweat 
poured down from his arm pits* Then he applied himseii to 
meditation accompanied by complete cessation of breathing, 
and^ as he persevered and went from stage to stage of thiB 
painful exercise, he heard the blood niBhing in hia head and 
felt oa if hia skull was being split, as if his belly were being out 
open with a butcher "a knife^ and finally as il he were thrown 
into 0 pit of burning coals* Elee where ^ he gives further details 
of the horrible penances wMeh he infiiet^ on himself. He 
gradually reduced his food to a grain of rice each day. He lived 
on seeds and grogs, and for one period literally on dung. He 
wore haircloth or other Irritating clothes: be plucked out his 
hair and beard: he stood continuouflly: he lay upon thorns. 
Ho let the dust and dirt aceumutate tdl his body looked like 
an old tree. He frequented a cemetery—that is a place w'herc 
corpses were thrown to decay or bo eaten by birds and boastS" 
and lay among the rotting bodies. 

But no enlightenment, no glimpse into the riddle of the 
world came of all thia^ so, although he waa nearly at dcath^s 
door^ he dotetmined to abatain from food altogether, ^ut 
spbitB appeared and dissuaded him, saying that if he attempted 
thua to kill bimflolf they would nourish him by iDiusiug » 
celestial elLtir through bis akin and he reflected that he might 
04 well take a little food*. So he took a palmful or two of bean 
soup. He was worn almost to a shadowy he aays. **When I 
touched my belly* I felt my backbone through it and when 
1 touched my bockp I felt my belly—so near had my bock and 
my beHy come together through this footing. And when I 
rubbed my limbs to refresh them the hair fell Then he 

^ Nih. 12. 9w loo \ik_ S- 

• Jf ^ rrgjiTi^Ml M j^Tinif in OotAiiaa'i owii vvtmcm of 

til cxponEDort* il nol fn? iuppoi^d lo tnocK mof* thwi that \m good 

iu3g«J (In EufOpcAd IjjigQAgo]^ hMdXt him DOt tAkd hia own Mo. Bnl the argnmput 
fvpWQbKl tlmimt Out U jtphitm tfu«tiinrd bim with Boptnutunl 

UiioriiiiniMit. entire tlMtjjuni^e (rotci, food would he a. u«kw prehmes. 

» ^ nmuilable fitiutn kiwwi u “iuliiiig Ililddluui“ in UhOrt Mutoltm .ad 
dwwun npmnk Ootun. in ihi. uondition .nd .l^w tery plunly' tbs f .iuw la 
or th* Uily. 
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reflected that ho had reached the limit of sclf-mortLfication and 
yet attained no enlighteninont. There must be another w^y to 
knowledge^ And he lemembercd how once in his youth he had 
sat in the shade of a rose apple tree and entered into the 
of contemplation known as the first rapture,. That^ he now 
thought, must be the way to eniightcnment: why be afraid of 
such bliss? But to attain it, he most have more strength and 
to get strength ho must eat. So he ate some rice porridge^ 
There were five monks living near him, hoping that when he 
found the Truth he wnuld toU it to them. But when they saw' 
that ho had begun to take focMij their faith failed and they 
went away. 

The Buddha then relates how^ having taken food, he began 
to meditate and passed through four stages of coutejnplatioTi, 
culminating in pure self-possession aud equanbiuty, free alike 
from all feeling of pabi or case^ Such meditation was nothing 
miraculous but supposed to be within the power of any trained 
ascetic^ Then there arose before him a vision of bis previous 
births, the hundreds of thousand$ of ciiBtence$ with all their 
details of uame^ family and ca 3 te through which ho had passed. 
Thie was succeeded by a second and wider vision in which he 
saw the whole universe as a system of karma and reincarnation* 
composed of beings noble or mean, happy or unhappy* con¬ 
tinually "passing away according to their deeds,” leaving one 
form of exietenee and taking shapo in another. Pinnllyii ho 
understood the nature of eiror^ and of suffering, the cessation 
of suffering and the path that leada to the cessation of suBering^ 
"In me thua aet free the knowledge of freedom arose and 
I knew * Rebirth hop^ been destroyed* the higher life has been 
led; what had to bo done has been done, I have no more to 
do with thia world^.^ This third knowledge came to me in the 
last watch of the night: ignorance was destroyed, knowledge 
ha-1 arisen, darkness w'as destroyed, Ught had adsen, as I sat 
there carnet* strenuous, resolute*.” 

^ The word fcppfflin mwJi LilcmUr ^ intoaicftting eMervw. Sm 

Vuuym, tqL tv^ 110 ^Rhyi DividB uid OWmfrvng'A «L). Of. tii« uw of tlio word 
in Smukrit 

■ NAparmdi iLthnttiyAtL ItUiAttini A nWtoDtiiro rorrod trom llUwP Umi. 
It wAd fkt Ulii timfr tCHJ Uiil ho thoOght oat iha clinin of coawtidtk. 

* InuUUoQ ftUtH that it wiJ «l ihu gocMion tBftt J» uttered the weU-Lnown 
■ianzu qow foand in Uie DhAmtnRjujlA LS4—£ {ci, TherAgiUiS 183)^ in which ho 
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Oq uttaimng enlightenmont ho at firat doapaired of preocbing 
tho truth to others. He reflected that hia doctrine waa abstruse 
and that mankind are giwa over to their desires. How cas 
such men understand the chain of cause and effect or teaching 
about Nirvana and the annihilation of desire! So he determined 
to remain quiet and not to preach. Then the deity Brahm& 
Sahampati appeared before him and besought him to preach 
the Truth, pleading that some men could understand. The 
Buddha surveyed the world with his mind’s eye and saw the 
different natures of mankind. “As in a poo! of lotuses, blue, 
red or white, eome lotuses bora in the water^ grown up in the 
water, do not rise above the water but thriTO tudden under the 
water and other lotuses, blue, red or white, bom in the water, 
grown up in the water, reach to the surface t and other lotuses, 
blue, red or white^ bom in the water, grown up in the water, 
stand up out of the water and tJie water does not touch themJ^ 
Thus did he perceive the world to be and ho said to Brahm^ 
“The dcN>rs of immortality am open. Let them that have cars 
to hear, show faith.** 

Then he began to wonder to whom he should first preach 
his doctrine, and he thought of his former teachers. But a spirit 
wanted him that they had recentiy died. Then he thought of 
the five monks who had tended him during his austerities but 
left him when ho ceased to lost. By his superhuman powor of 
vision be perceived that they wore living at Benares in the deer 
park, Isipatana. So, after remaining awhile at Uruvejd he 
started to find them and on the way met a naked ascetic, in 
answer to whose enquiries he proelaunod himBeif m the Buddha; 
“I am the Holy One in this world, I am the highest teacher, 
I alone am the perfect supreme Buddha, 1 have gained cidm 
and nirvana, I gp to Benares to set moving the wheob of 
righteouBDCss^ 1 will beat the drum of immortality in the 
dorkneos of this world.” But the ascetic replied* "It may be 
e£alt« m hAving, dter kpg mamh in rtpaated; ftKUiJ tbe -df ihn 

bewLw. ""NdWk O DukET of thfl horn thdd arl iecni qch fHdfc hIuJI then Ifmkff A 
bdaw?/' Tilt IfiWft whicb foncrtr m bud to tmoilul^. The rictgc-pole rf the hoiw 
b4i been deetro^red |?i»nkb^ltiup mere litenirY nnd m the mind 

pewee beyond ihe lajikbiru (TiuzikhkrApitailAV Tbo pl&y e/ vonlejn vuuiklutBip 
^od vlunkbarm cm ho idly be rnndeied in Engluh. 

^ Ae DftVidi obeerven, thk tspmakm mtAfu “to lonnd the Kmgdom oI 
Bjght9ontilrci“ but tbe mrtnpbor aJ to tnake tlie vrhe«l« of the ebaiiol oi righteous 

move imoppcecd OVex *11 the Eirth. 
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60 p friend/^ shook his besdp took another road and ^ent away, 
with the honeor of bejjig the first $ceptic* 

When the Buddha reached the deer park*, a wcxid where 
a^oetioe were allowed to dwell and amnials might not be killed, 
the five monks saw him coming and determined not to salute 
him since he had given up his exertions, and turned to a 
luxurious life. But as be drew near they were overawed and in 
spite of their resoltition advanced to meet him, and brought 
water to wash his feet. While showing him this honour they 
called him Friend Gotama but he replied that it was not proper 
to address the Tath&gata* thus. He had become a Bndd^ and 
was ready to teach them the Truth but the monks demurred 
saying that if he had been unable to win enlightenment while 
practising austerities, he was not likely to have found it now 
that he was living a life of ease. But he overcatne their doubts 
and proceeded to instruct them, appowntly during some days, 
for we are told that they went out to beg alms. 

Gan this aecount be regarded as in any sense historica], as 
being not perhaps the Buddha^s own words but the reminis¬ 
cences of some one who had heard him describe the oriais of 
his Ufel Like so much of the Mtakas the narrative has an air 
of patchwork. Many striking pass$kges, such as the descriptions 
of the raptures through which he passed ^ occur in other con¬ 
nections but the fonnntie are ancient and thcLr use bore may 
be as early and legitimate as elsewhere. In its main outlines 
the account is simple, unpreientious and human. Gotama seeks 
to obtain enlightenment by self-mortification: finds that this is 
the w^cong way: tries a more natural method and succoeds: 
debates whether he shall become a teacher and at first hesitates. 
The3^ are not features which the average Indian hagiographer, 
anxious to prove his hero omnipotent and omniscient, would 
invent or emphasize. Towards the end of the narrative the 
language is more majestic and the compiler introduces eeveral 
stanzas, but though it is hardly likely that Gotama would have 
used these stanzas id teLUng his own story, they may be ancient 
and in enbetanco authentic. The supernatural mtervention 
recorded ia not really great. It amounts to this, that in mental 
crises the Buddha received warnings somewhat aimilar to those 

* At Ili« mo6tm Stmath. 

■ It Is Iitkm Ihii poa^l tbAt be tegioi to ois tlib titk m mpeakiog dj liimiiiU. 
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dclivcmi by the daemon of Socrates^ The B.ppeamnoe of 
Brahma iSahami>ati is tielflted with more detail and largely in 
vensG, which suggeal^ that the compiler may have mserted 
Bomo iegend which he found ready to bandp but on the whole 
I am incHned to believe that in this narrative we have a 
tradition not separated from the Buddha by many generationa 
and going back to those who had themaelveB heard him describe 
hifl wTCfltllng to obtain the Truth and his victory. 

Other versions of the enlightenment give other incidents 
which are not rendered leas credible by their omission from the 
narrative quoted, for it is clearly an epitome put together for 
a special didactic purpose. But still the story as related at the 
beginning of the Mahavagga of the VinajTa has a stronger smack 
of mythology than the passages quoted from the Sutta-Pitaka. 
In these last the Bodhi tree* is mentioned only incidentally, 
which is natural, for it is a detail which w'ould impre^ later 
piety rather than the Buddha himself. But there is no reason 
to he sceptical aa to the part it has played in Buddhist history. 
Even if we had not been told that he sat under a tree, we 
might surmi&o that he did so^ for to sit under a tree or In a cave 
was the only alteraative for a homeless ascetic. The Mah&vagga 
states that after attaining Buddhahood he eat crosslegged at the 
fexit of the tree for seven days uninterruptedly, enjoying the 
bliss of emancipation, and while there thought out the chaki 
of causation which is only alluded to m the suttas quoted above. 
Ke also sat under three other trees, seven days under each* 
Heavy rain came on but Mucalmda, the king of the serpents^ 
** came out of tus abode and seven times encircled the bi^y of 
the liord with bis windings and spread his great hood over the 
Lord’s head.^^ Here we are in the domsan of mythology : this 
is not a vignette from the old religious life on the banks of the 
Neranjara but a work of sareied art: the Holy Supreme Buddha 
sitting immovable and imperturbable in the midst of a storm 
sheltered by the folds of some pious monster that the artist's 
fancy has created. 

1 Similar nsaiB^u wm often rrwT^d by Chtivtiin mjFttcs And wen 

pfutttbly Inue im •tibjeclive eKlKrinWHu Thna Subo wm riut«d one WtitBuiuLij 
by * hMVenly wlio biuk bitn Ceuv bu mortiCcitkuw- 

* It li PipftI tr« or Fitua rr]l>;iiiUp u id naentHorued iii the Di^ba NikAjro, 
KjV. 3C, ttotthoBjuiywi. liM ]cmvt9 bxktp 3ong onA trem ble continiiilly. PopitJu* 

lanay myM tbid id in saemofy of ibe tnntf^niloifi itna^te whkh. tbey witsfiMd. 
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The nariUtiTO quoted from the Majjhima-Nikaya does not 
mention that the Btiddba during Ma atruggle for enlightemuent 
was aasAiled or tempted by Mira, the personiEeatjon of evil 
and of transitory pleaaur&B but also of d^iath. But that sueli an 
encounter—in aome leapecte a^ialogoue to the temptation of 
Christ by the DeviJ—fonned part of the old tradition is indicated 
by aeveral podges in the Fitakas^ and not mereiy by the Inter 
literature where it assumes a prominent and pictureaqne form. 
This struggle is psychoiogicalJy probable enough but the origin 
of the story, which is eihaustiyely discussed in Windisch^a 
Btiddha und MdrUj seems to lie not so much in any account 
which the Buddha may have given of Ms mental struggles as 
in amplifications of old legends and in drfmatizations of 
metaphors which he may have used about conquering death. 

The Bodhi-tree is still show'n at Bodh-Gayap It stands on 
a low terrace behind the temple, the whole lying m a hoUow, 
below the level of the surrounding modem buildings^ and BtUl 
attracts many pilgrimB from all Buddhist lands though perhaps 
not so many as the tree at Anuradhapura in Ceyloo, which is 
said to be sprung from one of Its branches transplanted thither. 
Whatever title it may have to the reverence of the faithful 
rests on lineage rather than identity, for the growth ^hich we 
®ee at Bodh-Gaya now cannot claim to be the branches under 
which the Buddha sat or even the trunk which Asoka tended. 
At best it b a modem etem sprung from the aeeds of the old 
tree, and this descent is rendered disputable by legends of its 
de^ruction and nuFaculons restoration. Even during the time 
that Sir A. Ctumingham knew the locality from IS62 to 1880 
it would eeem that the old trunk decayed and was replaced by 
scions grown from seed. 

The te^te quoted above leave the Buddha occupied in 
teaching the ive menks in the Deer Park and the Mahavagga 
gives us the text of the sermon* with which fie opened his 
instruction. It is entitled Turning the Wheel of Righteousness, 
and is also known as The Sermon at Benares. It ia a very early 
statement of the niaiu doctrines of primitive Buddhism and 
I see no reason to doubt that it oontsins the ideas and phrases 

^ S^eb ATC tilt pAtUiins-eiitlA the Suttn-Nip«lM ^hich hu an Air of uitiqaity 
MUil ilvs tolca iii Llifr <4 That AUhAVii^m of tbci 

Viiwyfc (r. 11 and iZ} mrotiani imcli ui encounter but pbm It coEttitlcnlily inter 
Lhtf i^flVE'nion of Ibe five eeluclLa and at Vua. 

* to:it £l> alw> found in the £fAZ{i^-Eitt4-NUuyiL 
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of the Buddba. The gist of the Bormon is extreraoly simple. 
He first that those who wish to lead a roligjous life should 
aroid the two oxtiemee of selfdndulgenw and aoSf-torturo and 
follow a middle way. Then he enunciates what he calls the four 
truths* about evil or suSering and the way to make an end of 
it. He opens very practically, and it may be noticed that 
abstruse as are many of his discourses they generally go straight 
to the heart of some eontemporaiy interest. Here he says that 
sclf-indnlgenoe is low and aelf^mortification crazy: that both 
ate profitiess and neither is the religious life. That consists 
in walking in the middic path, or noble eightfold path defined 
in a celebrated formula as right views, right aspirations, 
light speech, right conduct, right livelihood, right effort, right 
mindfulness, right rapture. He then enunciates the four truths. 
The first declares that all clinging to existence involves suffering. 
1 shall have occasion to examine later tlm peeamusm which is 
often said to characterize Bnddiiiam and Indian thought 
generally. Here let it suffice to say that the first truth must be 
taken in conjunction with the others. The teaching of the 
Buddha is a teaching not so much of pessimism as of emancipa¬ 
tion: but emancipation implies the existence of evil from which 
men must be Creed: a happy world would not need it. Buddhism 
recognizes the evil of the world but it is not on that account a 
religion of despair: the esaenoe of it is that it provides a remedy 
and an escape. 

The second and third truths must be taken together and in 
connection with the formula known aa the chain of causation 
(paticcasamuppada). Eveiythiug has a cause and produces an 
effect. If this is, that is: if this is not, then that is not. This 
simple principle of unifonn causation is applied to the whole 
universe, gods and men, heaven, earth and hell. Indian thought 
has always loved wide applications of fundamental principles 
and here a law of the univerao is propounded in a form Irath 
simple and abstract. Eveiything exists in virtue of a cause and 
does not exist if that cause is absent. Suffering has a cause 
and if that cause can be detected and eliminated, suffering 
itself will be eliminated. This cause of evil ts Tanhfi, the thirst 
or craving for existence, pleasure and success. And the cure is 
to remove it. It may seem to the European that this is a 

L Ccraclxly Afl •ufTcirii^ Iha lupptrcwHm of ftVLffcrlDg 

uul tbe mfiUlCKl Dt c^c{:tlA,g iMt uniipfcauiip- 
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propchsal to ciiro the evile of life by removing life itself but when 
in the fourth truth we come to the course to be followed by tbo 
seeker after i 9 alvatioi:&—the eightfold path—we find it neither 
extravagant nor morbid. We may imagine that an Indian of 
that time aidking differont sehoob of thlnken^ for the way to 
salvation would have been told by Brabmanri (if indeed they 
bad been willing to impart knowledge to any but an accredited 
pupil) that he who performs a certain ceremony goes to the 
abode of the gods: other teachers would have insisted on a 
course of fasting and self-torture: others again like Sinjaya 
and Makkholi would have given argmuentative and unpractical 
aciBwors, The Buddha’^ answer is simple and practical: seven- 
eighths of it would bo accepted in every civilisEcd country os 
a description of the good life- It is not mersly external, for it 
insists on right thought and right aapuatlon: the motive and 
temper are aa important as the act. It does not neglect will¬ 
power and activity, for right action^ right livetihaod and right 
effort are nece^^iy—a point to be remembered when Buddhi^ 
is called a dreamy unpxacticai religion. But no doubt tbo last 
stage of the path, right rapture or right meditation, is meant 
to be its crown and fulfilmeut. It takes the place of prayer and 
commonion with the deity and the Buddha promises the 
beatific vteion in this life to those who persevere. The negative 
features of the Path are also important. It contains no mention 
of ceremonial, austorities^ many or one. nor of the Buddha 
himself- He iy the discoverer and teacher of the truth ^ beyond 
that bis personality plays no part. 

But we are here treating of his life rather than of his doctrine 
and must now lOtum to the events which are said to have 
followed the first sermon. 

The first coaverts had^ even before embracing the Buddha^s 
teachingp been followers of a religious life hut the nest batch 
of reeniite came from the wealthy mercantile lamiUes of 
BcnarcB. The first was a youth named Yasa who Joined the 
order, wbde his father^ mother and former wife b^ame lay 
believersp Then came flrat four and subsequently fifty friends 
of Yosa and joined the order. "At that time*’ says the Mahli- 
vagga " there were sixty-one Arhata^ in the w^orld/’ &o that at 

* Wrifrril m EuddhiMiD hk ttali wusni in ruioiu afftfeAt md aj*. 

hmoL, perlu;^ It I 4 b«t ta Ihn SiLD^krit fojin nshmt jnat u kaimt nirvEUL^- 

commonly LiBcd iiuts&d ol Lbtf Fnli cquiTxik^l& 
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fiist axbatfihip seeing to bave followed inunediately on 
otdinatioa. Arbat, it may be meutioncd, is the commonest 
word in early Buddhist literature (more common than any 
phrase about nirvana) for describing sanctity and spiritual 
perfection. Xbo arhat is one who has broken the fetters of 
the senses and passions, for whom there a’iU be no new birth 
or deatbf and who lives in this world like the Buddha, detached 
but happy and beneficent. 

The Buddha then addressed his followers and said—'“Monks, 

I am delivered from all fetters, human and divine, and so are 
you. Go now and waiider for the gain of many, for the welfare 
of many, out of oompaasion for the world, for the good, for the 
gain and for the welfare of gods and men. I^ct not two of you 
go the way. Preach the doctrine which is glorious in the 
beginning, glorious in the middle and glorious in the cud, in 
the spirit and in the letter; proclaim a consummate, perfect 
and pure life of boUncaa.” The monks then went forth and 
returned bringuig candidates to be formally ordained by the 
Buddha. But seeing that these journeys caused fatigue and 
trouble, he authorized the ordained monks to confer ordination 
without reference to himself. He then returned to Univelk, 
where he had dwelt before attaining Buddhahood, and converted 
a thousand Jatilas, that is to say Brahmans living the life of 
hermits, which involved the abandonment of household life but 
not of sacrifices. The admission of these hermits to the order is 
probably historical and explains the presence among the 
Buddha’s disciples of a tendency towards self •mortification of 
which he himself did not wholly approve. The Mahavagga'- 
contain# a series of short legends about these occurrences, one 
of them in two veraious. The narratives are miraculous but 
have ao ancient tone and probably represent the type of 
popular story current about the Buddha shortly after or even 
during his life. One of them is a not uncommon subject in 
Buddhist art. It relates how the chamber in which a Brahman 
called Kassapa kept his sacred fire was haunted by a fire* 
breathing magical serpent. The Buddlta however spent the 
night in this chamber and after a contest in which both emitted 
fiames succeeded in conquering the beast. After converting the 
Jatilus he preached to them the celebrated Fire Sermon, said to 

» i. la-ai, 
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have been delivered on llio eminence now called Brahma Yocn^ 
near Gaya and possibly msptied by the spectacle of graas fires 
which at some seasons may be seen creeping over every hill-side 
in an Indian night. " Everytiting. Monks, is burning and how is 
it burningi The eye is buming: what the eye sees is burning: 
thoughts baaed on the oye are burning; the contact of the eye 
(with visible things) is buming and the sensation produced by 
that contact, whether pleasant, painful or indiSerent is also 
burning. With what fire is it burning 1 It is burning with the 
fire of lust, the fire of anger, wilii the fire of ignorance; it La 
burning with the Borrows of birth, decay, death, grief, lamenta¬ 
tion, suffering, dejection and despair." 

The Buddha now wont on with his converts to Baj‘agaba, 
He stopped m a bamboo grove outside the town and here tlte 
king, Bimbisjira, waited on him and with every sign of respect 
asked him to take food in his palace. It was on this occasion 
that we first hear of him accepting an invitation to dinner*, 
which he did frequently during the rest of his career. After the 
repast the king presented a pleasure garden just outside the town 
"to the fraternity of monks with the Buddha at their head." 
At that time another celebrated teachernamedSanjaya was stop¬ 
ping at Rajagaha with a train of two hundred and fifty disciples. 
Two of them, Sfiriputta and Moggallina, joined the Buddha’s 
order and took with them the whole body of their companions. 

The Mahavo^a proceeds to relate that many of the young 
nobility joined the order and that the people began to murmur 
saying “The Monk Gotama causes fathers to beget no sons and 
families to become extinct." And again "The Great Monk has 
come to Giribbaja of the Magadha people, leading with him ail 
the followers of Sfifijaya, Whom will he lead oJi next?" When 
this was told to the Buddha he replied that the excitement 
would only last seven days and bade bis foUowere answer with 
the following verse "It is by the true doctrine that the great 
heroes, the Buddhas, lead men. Who will murmur at the wise who 
lead men by the power of truth? " It is possible, as Oldenburg 
suggests, that wo have here two popular couplets which were 
really bandied between the friends and enemies of the Buddha. 

1 Brmhm&joiiL I mf^5 thu ftltout becaUM I lu,Ye myAell 

vatchfd tb-rm lEtuii tlui poinV 

■ niml, llic ofliy m\ui <uid in ilia day* wu » Utiic belopc oiklcUy. 
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It now becomes difficult to give dates but tbe Mah&vagga^ 
relates that the Buddha stopped some time at Rajagaha and 
then revisited his native town, Kapilavatthu. That he should 
have done so ta natiinU enough but there is little trace of 
aentimcnt in the narrative of the Vinaya. Its object is to state 
the occasion on which tho Buddha laid down the rules of the 
orders Ircetevanfc incidents are ignored and those which are 
noticed are regarded simply as the circumstances which led to 
tho formulation of certain regulations. ^‘The Lord dwelt in the 
Sakka country near Kapilavatthu in the Banyan Grove. And 
in the forenoon having put on his robes and taken his alms 
bowl he went to the home of the Sakka Suddhodana* and aat 
down on a seat prepared for him. Then tho prinoesa who was 
the mother of RAbuta’ said to him ‘This is your father, Rkhula, 
go and ask him for your inheritance.’ Then young RIthuJa 
went to the place where the I^ord was, and standing before him 
eaid ‘Your shadow, Monk, is a place of bliss.’ Then the Lord 
rose from his seat and went away but Rihula followed him 
saying 'Give me my inheritance, Monk.’ Then the Lord said 
to Sftriputta (who had already become his chief disciple) ‘ Well, 
Sariputta, confer the preliminary ordination on young Bkhula.’ 
Siiiputta asked how he should do so and the Buddha explained 
the forms. 

“Then the Sakka Suddhodana went to the place where the 
Lord was and after respectfully saluting him asked for a boon. 
‘Lord, when the Blessi^ One gave up the world, it was great 
pain to me and so it was when Kanda* did the same. Great too 
was my pain when Rcibula did it. The love for a son, Lord, cuts 
into the skin, the fiesh, the bones, and reaches the marrow. 
Let not the preliminary ordination be conferred on a son without 
his parents' permission.' The Buddha assented. Three or four 
years later Suddhodana died.” 

From Kapilavatthu the Buddha is said to have gone to 
S&vatthi, the capital of Kosala where Pasenndi was king, but 
DOW we lose the chronological thread and do not find it again 

^ [, * Hu Cntlur^ 

■ tha tiHmer 

* H&U of the fitiilflhA Mui BuMbcduim'm mm hy 
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until the taat yesjB of his life. Few of the numerous incidents 
recorded in the PitaJtas can be dated. The narmtora resembfe 
those Indian artiste who when carving a story in relief place all 
the principal dgures in one panel without attempting to mark 
the sequence of the incidents which are represented simul¬ 
taneously. For the connection of events with the Buddha's 
teaching the compileis of the Pitakas had an eye; for their 
connection with his life none at all. And though this attitude 
is disquieting to the historic aenea it is not uninstifiablo. The 
ohiect and the achievement of the Buddha was to preach a 
certain doctrine and to found an order, All the rest—years 
and countries, pains and pleasures—waa of no importance. 
And it would appear that we have not lost much; we should 
have a greater sense of security if we had an orderly account 
of his 'wanderings and hia relations with the kings of his time, 
hut after he had once entered on his ministry the events which 
broke the peaceful tenour of his long life were few and we 
probably know most of them though we cannot date them. For 
about forty-five years he moved about Kosala, Magadha and 
Anga visiting the two capitals Sivatthl and Rajagaha and going 
as for west as the country of the Kurus. He took little part in 
politics or worldly life, though a har-y but not improbable story’ 
represents him as pacifying the SHkyaa and KoUyas, who were on 
the point of fighting about the water of the Rohlni which irrigated 
the lands of both clans. He imiformly enjoyed the respect and 
attention of kings and the wealthy classes. Doubtless he was 
not popular with the Brahmans or with those good people who 
disliked seeing fine young men made into monks, But it does 
not appear that his teaching provoked any serions tumults or 
that he waa troubled by anything but schism within the order. 
Wo have, if not a hiatoiy, at least a picture of a life which 
though peaceful was active and benevolent but aloof, majestic 
and authoritative, 

We are toid* that at first his disciples wandered about at 
alt eeasous but it was not long before he bade them observe the 
already eetablished routine for itiaerant monks of travelling on 
foot during the greater part of the year but of resting for three 
months during the rainy season known as Vassa and beginning 
some time in June, ’mien moving about he appears to hava 
■ aSOL ■ m. i. 
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walk«jd from five to ten miles a day, regulating Kis movemonts 
BO aa to reach inhabited places in time to coUeet food for the 
nudday meal. The afternoon he devoted to meditation and in 
the evening gave instmction. He uHiially halted in woods or 
gardens on the outskirts of villages and cities, and often on the 
bank of a river or tank, for shade and water would be the first 
requisites for a wandering monk. On these journeys be was 
accompanied by a considerable foUowLng of di.seip]ea: five 
hundred or twelve hundred and fifty are often mentioned and 
though the numbers may be exaggerated there is no reason to 
doubt that the band waa large. The suttas generally eommenco 
with a picture of the surroundings in which the discourse 
recorded was delivered. The Buddha is walking along the high 
road from BSjagaha to Kilanda with a great company of 
disciples. Or he ia journeying through Kosaia and halting in a 
mangO'gruve on the banks of the Aciravati river. Or he is 
stopping in a wood outside a Brahman village Mid the people 
go out to him. The principal Bralimans, taking their siesta on 
the Upper terraces of their houses, sec t-ho cjrowcl and ask their 
doorkeepers what it means. On hearing the cause they debate 
whether they or the Buddha should pay tJie first call and 
iiliimatetv visit him. Or ho is halting on the shore of the 
GaggarA Lake at Camp4 in VVestem Bengal, sitting under the 
fragrant white flowen; of a esmpaka tree. Or he visits the hills 
overlooking R&jsgaha haunted by peacocks and by wandering 
monks. Often he stops in buildings described ag halls, which 
were sometimei; merely iwt- houses for travellcia. But it became 
more and more the custom for the devout to ereet such buildings 
for his special use and even in his lifetime they assumed the 
propottioaft of monasteries*. The people of VcsAli built one in 
a wood to the north of their city known as the Gabled KaU. 
ft was a storied house having on the ground floor a large room 
surrounded by pillars and above it the private apartments of 
the Buddha. Such private rooms {especially those which he 
occupied at Savatthi), were called Gandhakuti or the perfumed 
chamber. At Kapilavatthu* the Sakyaa erected a new building 
known as Santhag&ra. The Buddha was asked to inaugurate it 

1 Tbiu wv hemt hov ul Atliukiin Nik. kaUt ooit J&fleeti 
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«nd did hy a. discourse lasting late into the night which he 
deUvered sitting with his back ^stnst a pillar, At last he said 
his back was tired and lay down, leaving Ananda to continue 
the edification of the congregation who were apparently Icea 
exhausted than the preacher. 

But perhaps the residence most frequently mentioned is that 
in the garden called Jetavana at Si-Tatthi. An&thapii^dika, a 
rich merchant of that town, was conuerted by the Buddha when 
staying at Rliijagaha and invited him to spend the nest rainy 
season at Sivatthi^ On returning to his native town to look 
for a suitable place, he decided that the garden of the Prince 
Jeta best satisGcd bis rcquiiemente. He obtained it only after 
much negotiation for a sum eufficiont to cover the whole ground 
with ooina. When all except a small space close to the gateway 
had been thus covered Jeta asked to be allowed to share in the 
gift and on receiving permission erected on the vacant spot a 
gateway with a room over it. “ And Anathapipdika the house¬ 
holder built dwelling rooms and retiring rooms and storerooms 
and balls with fireplaces, and outside storehouses and closets 
and cloisteru and halls attached to the bath rooms and ponds 
and roofed open sheds*,” 

Buddhaghosa has given an accQiult^ of the way in which the 
Buddha was wont to spend his days when stopping in some 
such resting-place, and hia description is confimied by the 
numerous details given in tlie Fitakas. He rose before dawn 
and w*ou]d often retire and meditate until it was time to set 
out on t he round for alms but not unfrequently ho is represented 
as thinking that it was too early to start and that he might first 
visit some monk of the neighbourhood. Then be went round 
the town or village with his disciples, carrying his abnsbowl 
and accepting everything put into it. Sometimes ho talked to 
his disciples while walking*. Frequently, instead of begging for 
alms, he accepted an Invitation to dine with some pious person 
who asked the whole bond of disciples and made strenuous 
culinary efiorts. Such invitations were given at the conclusion 
of a visit paid to the Buddha on the previous day and were 

* CulUv4(|. TT, 4. 
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accepted by him with silence which signified oonBcnt. On the 
morning of the next day the host announced in person or 
through a messenger that the meal was ready and the Buddha 
taking hia mantle and bowl went to the house. The hc«t waited 
on the gueata with his own hands, putting the food which he 
had prepared into their howls. After the repast the Buddha 
delivered a discourse or catechized the company. He did the 
same with his own disciples when ho collected food himself and 
returned home to eat it. He took but one meal a day^, between 
eloTcn and twelve, and did not refuse meat when given to him, 
provided that he did not know the animals had been slaughtered 
expressly for his food. When he had given instruction after the 
meal he usually retired to his chamber or to a quiet spot under 
trees for repose and meditation. On one occasion* he took his 
sou B&hula with him into a wood at this hour to impart some 
of the deepest truths to him, but as a rule he gave no further 
instruction until the late afternoon. 

The Pitakae represent all believers as treating the Buddha 
with the greatest respect but the salutatioru! and titles which 
they employ hardly exceed those ordinarily used in speaking 
to eminent peraons*. Kings were at this time addressed as Deva, 
whereas the Buddha’s usual title is Bhagava or Bhante, Lord. 
A religious solemnity and deliberation prevails in the interviews 
which he grente but no extravagance of adoration is recorded. 
Vi-sitors salute him by bowing with joined hands, sit respectfidiy 
on one side while he Lnstruots them and in departing are careful 
to leave him on their right hand. He acoepta such gifts as food, 
clothes, gardens and houses but lejccte all ceremonial honours. 
Thus Piinoe Bodhi* when receiving him carpeted his mansion 
with white cloths but the Buddha would not walk on them and 
remained standing at the entrance till they were taken up. 

The introduction to the Aiiyapariyesana-Satta gives a fairly 
complete picture of a day in bis life at Savatthl. It relates bow 

^ But Ai&). litLlt. n. S hd ht if not botmid ciiEm es to mating. 
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in the morning he took iiia howl and mSititle and w^nfc to the 
town to coUect food. While lie was away, some moiiki& told hia 
personal att*ondant Ananda that tboy wished to hear a discoured 
from him, as it waa long aicice they had had the privilege. 
Ananda suggeftted that they had better go to the hermitage of 
the Brahtnan Bazmnaka near the town. The Buddha returned, 
ate hia mea! and then said ^"Come, Ananda, let us go to the 
terrace of Migara^e mother^ and stay there till evening.” They 
went there and spent the day in meditation. Towarda evening 
the Buddha rose and said ** Let us go to the old bath to refresh 
our Hmbfl." After they bad bathed, Ananda suggested that 
they should go to Rpammaka's hermitage: the Buddha assented 
by his silence and they went together. Within the hermitage 
were many monks engaged in instructive conversation, so the 
Buddha awaited at the door till there was a pause in the talk. 
Then he coughed and knocked. The monks opened the door, 
and offered him a seat. After a short conversation* he recounted 
to them how he had striven for and obtained Buddhahood. 

These congregations were often prolonged late into the night p 
’We hear for iitrtanee how he sat on the terrace belonging to 
Mig4ra^B mother® in the midst of an assembly of monks waiting 
for his words, still and silent in the light of the full moon; how 
a monk would rise, adjusting his robe bo as to leave one shoulder 
bare, bow with hie bands joined and raised to hia forehead and 
ask permission to pnt a question and the Lord woxdd loplj, Be 
seated, monk, ask what you will. But sometimes in these 
nightly congregations the silence was unbroken. When King 
Ajttasattu went to vi^t him* in the mango grove of Jtvaka he 
was seized with sudden fear at the unearthly stiUneas of the 
place and suspected an ambush. *VFear not, O King/* said 
Jivaka, “I am playing yon no tricks. Go straight on. There 
in the pavilion hall the lamps are burning...and there is the 
Blessed One aitting against the middle piUaT, facing the east 
w'ith the brethren round him.” And when the king beheld the 
assembly seated in perfect silence, calm as a clear lake, bo 

1 YvUdiii. H Udy rf piety. It wu probii% « nu«! KvtScti with 
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exclajmed "Would th^t my eon might have such calm aa this 
assembly now hmP 

The major part of the Buddha's aotivity was concerned with 
the instmctioii of his disciples and the organisation of the 
Sangha or order. Though ho wM ready to hear and teach all, 
the portrait presented to us is not that of a popular preacher 
who coUecte and frequents crowds but rather that of a master, 
occupied Tilth the instniction of bis pupils, a large band indeed 
but well prepared and able to appreciate and team by heart 
teaching which, though freely offered to the whole world, was 
somew hat hard to lintraiued eats. In one passage' an enquirer 
asks him why he shows more zeal in teaching some than others. 
The aasw^er la, if a landowner had three fields, one exceUent, 
one middling and one of poor soil, would he not first sow the 
good fields then the middling field, and last of all the bad field, 
thinking to himself: it will just produce fodder for the cattle? 
So the Buddha preaches first to his own monks, then to lay- 
beltevors, and then, like the landowner w'ho sows the bad field 
laKt, to Brahmans, ascetics and wandeiing monks of othei- sects, 
thinking if they only understand one wordt it will do them good 
for a long w'hile. It was to such congregatioTis of dteeiplcs or to 
enquirers belonging to other religious ordem that he ^dressed 
his most important discouiwa, iterating in grave numbered 
pchocte the t ruthfl concerning the reality of eortow and the equal 
reality of salvation, a^ he sat under a clump of bamboos or in 
the shade of a banyan, in sight perbapa of a tank where the 
lotuses red, white and blue, submerged or rising from the water^ 
typified the various classes of mankind. 

He did not start by laying down any constitution for hia 
order. Ita rulfifl were formed entirely by case law* Eaoh incident 
and difficulty was referred to him as it arose and his decision 
was accepted as the law on that point. During his last illness 
he showed a noble anxiety not to hamper his followers by the 
prestige of his name but to leave behind him a body of free 
men, able to be a light and a help to themselves. But a curious 
passage^ repruBenta an old monk as saying immediately after hte 

* Sam. Nllt. ST n. 7, 
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death "Weep not* brethren- we are well rid of the Great Monk. 
We used to be annoyed by being told, *ThiB beseems you and 
this does not beeeem you. Bat new we shall be able to do what 
we like and not have to do what wo don t like. Clearly the 
laxer disciples felt the Master^s hand to b© somewhat heavy 
and wo might have guessed as much. For though GotAma had 
a breadth of view mie in that or in any age* though he reiused 
to multiply observaneos or to dogmatize, every sotta indicates 
that he wag a man of exceptional authority and decision; what 
ho has laid down ho has laid down; there is bo compulsion or 
punishmentj no vow of obedience or sacrijiciti^ inTrftecifnj; but 
it is eq^uaUy clear that there is no place in the order for those 
who in great or small think difierently from the masterH 

In shepherding liis flock he had the assistance of his senior 
djsciplos. Of these the most important were Sariputta and 
MoggaHAna, both of them BrahmanH who left their ori^nal 
teacher S4£ijaya to join him at the outset of his ministry. 
S&riputta^ onjoyed his confidence so fully that he acted aa his 
ropresentativo and gave authoritative expositions of doctrine. 
The Buddha even compared him to t he eldest hou of an Emperor 
who assists his father in the government. But both he and 
Moggallana died beforti their master and thus did not labour 
independently. Another important disciple TTpah survived him 
and probably contribnted mateiially to the codidcation of the 
Vinaya. Anuniddha and Ananda, both of them S&kyas* are 
also frequently mentioned, especially the iatter who became hia 
personal attendant* and figures in the account of his iilnea^ and 
death as the beloved disciple to whom bis last ins tree tions were 
committed. These two together with four other young Sakya 
noblofl and UpAli joined the order twenty-five years before 
Gotama'g death and perhaps formed an inner circle of trusted 
relativeSj though we have no reason to think there was any 
friction between them and Brahmans like Siriputta. Upfili Is 
said to have been barber of tbe SAkyas. It is not easy to say 
what his social status may have been* hut it probably did not 
preclude intimacy. 

The Buddha was frequently ocenpied with maintaining peace 
and order among his disciples. Though the profesaion of a monk 

1 nil peilomL HAnlfr WH Up&tiM. 
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fizcladed worldly advanc^tnsnt, it waa held in groat esteem and 
wae henee adopted by ambitions and qnnirelaoBie men who had 
no true vocation, The troubles which arose in the Sangha arc 
of len ascribed in the Vinaya to the Chabbaggiyas, aiz brethren 
who became celebrated in tradition as apiiita of mieohief and 
who are evidently made the peg o-n which these old monkish 
anecdotes arc hung. As a rule the intervention of the Buddha 
was euflicient to restore peace, but one passage^ indicates 
resistance to his authority. The brethren quarrelled so often 
that the people said it was a pnhlic scandal. The Buddha 
endoavoored to calm the disputants, but one of them replied, 
■'Lort, lot the Bieased One quietly enjoy the bliss which he has 
obtain^ in this life. The responsibility for these quarrels will 
rest with US alone." TIub seems a clear bint that the Blessed 
One had better mind bis own business, Benewed injunctiona 
and parables met with no better result. "And the Blessed One 
thought” says the narrative “‘truly these fools are infatuated/ 
and he rose from bis seat and went away,” 

Other troubles are mentioned but by far the most serious 
the schism of Devodatta, represented as oceurriiig in the 
old age of Gotama when he was about eeventy-two. The story 
« told in the CuUavagga* is emheUiahed with supernatural 
incidents and seems not to observe the natural sequence of 
events but perhaps three features are historical: namely that 
Itevadatta wished to supersede the Buddha as head of the 
order, that he was tho friend of Ajataaattu, CJrown Prince and 
afterwa^s King of Magadha* and that he advocated a stricter 
rule of life than the Buddha chose to enforce. This combination 
of piety and ambition is perhaps not nnnatiiml. He was a 
cousin of the Buddha and entered the order at the same time 
as Ananda and other young f?4kya nobtes. Sprung from that 
quarrelsome breed he possessed in a distorted form some of 
Ootama’s own ability. He is represented as publicly uiKinn the 
Master to retire and dwell at ease but met with anTbsfiute 
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refusal. SaiiputtA was directed to ^‘proclaim'' hjjH in Rajagalia, 
the procIainatioD being to the effect that his uatiue had changed 
and that all his words and deeds were disowned by the order. 
Then Devadatta incited the Crown Prince to murder his fatherp 
Bimbls^ra. The plot was prevented by the ministcis but the 
king told Ajdtasattu that ii he wanted the kingdom he could 
have it and abdicated. But his unnatural son put him to death 
all the aamc^ by starving him slowly in confinement. With the 
assistance of Ajitaaattu^ Itevadatta then tried to compass the 
death of the Buddha. First he hired assassinsp but they were 
converted as soon as they approached the sacred presence. 
Then he rolled dowTi a rock from the Vulture's peak with the 
intention of crushing the BuddJia, but the mountain itself 
interfered to stop the sacrilege and only a splinter scratched the 
Lord's foot. Then he arranged for a mad elephant to be let 
loose in the road at the time of collecting almSp but the Buddha 
calmed the furioua beaat. It is perhaps by some error of ar¬ 
rangement that after committing such unpardonable crimes 
Bevadatta is represented as stLll a member of the order and 
endeavouring to provoke a schism by asking for stricter rules. 
The attempt failed and according to later legends he died on 
the spot, but tbe Vinaya merely says that hot blood gushed 
from bis mouth. 

That there are historical elements in this story is shown by 
the narrative of Fa Hsien, the Chinese pilgrim w^ho travelled 
in India about 400 a.d. He teUs us that the followers of 
Devadatta stiU existed in Koaala and revered the three previous 
Buddlia^ but refused to recognize Gotaiun. This is interesting, 
for it seems to show that it was possible to accept Gotama's 
doctrine, or the greater part of it^, as something independent of 
his personality and an inheritance from carKer teachex^. 

The Udana and Jataka relate another plot without specifying 
the year. Some heretics induced a nun calied Sundari to protend 
she was the Buddha's coueubinc and hired assassins to murder 
her. They then acem^ the Bhikkhus of killing her to conceal 
their master's ain^ but the real assassins got drtmk with the 
money they had received and revealed the conspiracy in their 
cups. 

But these an? isolated cases. As a whole the Buddha's long 
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Career was marked by a peiwe and friondliiicss which are 
suiprising if we ooneidcr what innDvationa hie teaching con¬ 
tained. Though in contending that priestly ceremotiieB were 
useless tic refrained from neither direct condemnation nor 
satire, yet he is not repiesented as actively attacking’ them and 
we may donbt if iie forbade his lay disciples to take part in 
rites and sacrifices as a modern missionary might do. \Ve find 
him sitting by the sacred fire of a Brahman^ and discoursing, 
but not denouncing the worship carried on in the place. When 
he converted Stha^, the general of the laechavis, who hod been 
a Jain, he bade him continue to give food and gifts as before 
to the Jain monks who frequented his houseman instance of 
toleration in a proselytizing teacher which Is perhaps without 
parallel. Similarly in the Sigalov4du-sutla it is laid down that 
a good man miniatera to monks and to Brahmans. If it is true 
that Ajatasattu counlcnantCfi Devodatta's attempts to murder 
him, he ignored such disagreeable details with a sublime in- 
diileience, for be continued to frequent Rajagaba, received the 
king, and preached to him one of his finest sermons without 
alluding to the past. Jle stands before ua in the sutias as a 
man of amazing power of will, inacoessible to fear, promises 
and, one may add, to argument hut yet in comparison with 
other religious leaders singularly gentle in taking the offeosiTO 
against error. Often he simply ignored it aa irrelevant: "Never 
mind” ho said on his deathbed to his last convert “Never mind, 
whether other teachers are right or wrong. Listen to me, 1 ttill 
teach you the truth.” And when he is controversial his methcxl 
is often to retain old words in honourable use with new 
meanings. The Brahmans are not denounced like the Pharisees 
in the New Testament but the real Brahman Is a man of 
uprightness and wisdom: the real sacrifice is to abstain from 
sin and follow the Truth. 

Women playod a eonddeiable part in the entourage of 
Gotama. They were not secluded in India at that time and he 
admitted that they were capable of attaining saintahip. The 
work of ministering to the order, of supplying it with food and 
raiment, naturally fell largely to pious matrons, and their 
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Attentive forethoiighl delighted to provide for the monkii those 
coEiforts which might ho accepted hut not ashod for. Prominent 
among such donors wu& Visakha, who married the son of a 
wealthy merchant at Savatthl and converted her husband’s 
family from Jainii^m to the tme doctrine. The Vi nay a recounts 
how after entetiaining the BuddJia and his disciples she asked 
eight boons which proved to he the privileges ol supplying 
various classes of monks with food, clothing and medicine and 
of providing the nuns with bathing dresses, for, said she, it 
shocked her sense of propriet j" to see them bathing naked. But 
the anecdotes respecting tJie Buddha and women, whetiicr his 
wife or others, am not touched with sentiment, not even so 
much as is found in the conversation between Yijhavalkya and 
Mai trey i Ju the Upamshad. To vi omen a^ a clfnfS he gave their 
due and perhaps in hla own opinion mot:e than their duL\ but 
if he felt any intemst in them as individuals, the sacred texts 
have obliterated the record. In the last year of his life he dined 
with the courtezan Ambapali and the incident has attracted 
attention on account of it^ supposed analogy to the narrative 
about Christ and “the woman which woe a sinner.” But the 
resemblance is i^malL There in no sign that the Buddha^ then 
eighty years of age, felt any personal internet in Ambapali. 
Whatever her morals may have been, she was a benefacti: 03 s 
of the order and he simply gave her the same opportunity oa 
others of receiving instruction* When the Uoohavi princes tried 
to induce tiim to dine with them instead of with her, he mfused 
to break his promise. The uivitations of princes had no attrac¬ 
tion for Idm, and he was a prince himself. A fragment of con¬ 
versation Intioduced irrBlevantJy into his deathbed discourses^ 
is significant—^'^How, Lord, are we to conduct ourselves with 
regard to womankind? Don't ^ them, Ananda. But if we sec 
them, what are we to do? Abstain from speech. But if they 
should speak to us what are we to do? Keep wide awake," 
Thb spirit is even more evident jn the account of tho 
admission of Nuns to the order. ^Vhen the Buddha was visitbig 
Ids native town his auut and foster mother, Mab^prajiipat], 
thrice begged him to grant this privilege to w^omen hut was 
thrice refuaed and went away iu team. Then she foUow-ed him 
to Veakli and stood in tJic onf_raiiee of the Kutagira Hall "wltli 
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awallott leet and coveitd wifcli dust, and sorrowfiil.” jinand^i, 
who had a tender heart, mterviewed her and* going in to the 
Buddha, submitted her reqx^t but lecoived & triple refusal. 
But he waa not to be denied and urged that the Buddha 
admitted women to be capable of attaimug sainttihip and that 
it was unjust to refuse the blesaLugs of religion to one who had 
suckled him . At last Gotama yielded—perhaps the otdy in¬ 
stance in which he is represented os coUTinced by argument — 
but he added ” If* Ananda, women had not received permission 
to enter the Order, the pure religion would have lasted long* 
the good law would have stood fast a thousand years. But since 
they bad received that permission* it will now stand fast for 
only five hundred years 

Ue maintained and approved the same hard detached 
attitude in other domesUc relations. His son Bahula received 
special instruction but b not represented as enjayUig his con¬ 
fidence Uke Ananda. A remarkable narrative relates how* when 
the monk Bong^aji wa^ sitting beneath a tree ab^rbed in 
meditation* hia former wile (whom he had left on abandoiung 
the world) laid his child before him and said "Bere. monk* is 
your little son, nourish me and nourish him.^' But Sangamaji 
took no notice and the woman went away. The Buddha who 
observed what happened said “He foek no pkaaure when she 
comes, no sorrow when she goes: him I call a true Brahman 
leieasid from passion*,’^ This narrative is repulsive to European 
sentiment, particularly as the chronicler cannot spare the easy 
charity of a miracle to provide for the wife and child* but in 
taking it os au index of the character of Gotama* we must bear 
in mind auch saying^ of Christ as *^If any man come to me and 
hate not hb father and mother and wile and cliUdren and 
brethren and sbters* yea and his own life also, ho cormot bo 
my dbciple’J" 
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Political cbangcs, Ln which however he took no part, occtiirod 
in the laat years of the Buddha's life. In Ma^adha Aj£ta,^ttn 
had come to the throne. If^ ne the Vinaya repreaenta, he at 
first supported the acbiem of Deradattaj ho sabsequcDtly 
became a patron of the Buddha. Ue was an ambitious prince 
and fortified P^t^Iig4ma (afterwards P&t^liputra} agahiEt the 
Vajjian confoderation, which he destroyed a few yearn after 
the Buddha^s death. This confederation was on alliance of 
small oligarchies like the Licchavis and Videhaus. It would 
appear that this iana of constitution waa on the wane in 
northern ladla and that the monarchical states were annexing 
the decaying commonwealths^ In Koeala^ Vidud^bha con¬ 
quered Kapilavattiiii a year or two before the Buddha^a death, 
and is said to have perpetrated a great massacre of the S&kya 
cLan^, Foesibly in consequence of these events the Buddha 
avoidied Kosaia and the foimer S§kya teriiki£y\ At any rate 
the record of his last days opens at R&jagaha^ the capital of 
Magadha, 

This record is contaiaed in the Mah&pariuibb&na Sutta, the 
longest of the suttae and evidently a compilation. The style is 
provoklngly uneven^ It often pronuBes to give a simple and 
natural narrative but such passages 01:0 intemipted by more 
leocnt and less relevant matter^ No general estimate of its 
historica] value can be ^ven but each incident must be apprized 
separately. Nearly all the events and diacoursBa recorded in it 
are found elsewhere in the canon in the same words^ and it 
contains explanatory matter of a suspiciously apologetic patuie. 
Also the supernatural element is freely introducedH But together 
with alt this it contains plain pathetic pictures of an old man^s 
fatigue and sufierings which would not have been inserted by 
a later hand, had they not been found ready in tradition, 

^ No ftOe«dnl cE thii erent tu hoeji Eomid m the urlicHt tuta hat n u luj 
•doubt hlitcrioAL Th& versums found in Iho And CoaLmautAdM Itaco -% 
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And though events and sermonettefl art at rung together in a 
way which is not artif^tic, there its nothing icn probable in the 
idea that the Buddha when he felt his end appit>aching should 
have admomEhed his disciples about ail that he thought most 
important. 

The ^tory opens at Hajagaha about six months before the 
Buddha^a death. The King sends his minister to ask whether 
he will be successful In attacking the VaJiians. The Buddha 
replies that as long as they act in concord, behave honourably, 
and respect the Faith, so long may they be expected not to 
decline but prosper. The compiler may perhaps have felt this 
nairative to bo an appropriate parallel to the Buddha^s advice 
to his disciples to live in peace and order. He summoned and 
addressed the brethren living In RS^jagaha and visited various 
spots in the neighbourhood. In these Last utter^ces one phrase 
occurs with special frequency^ "'Great is the fruit, great the 
advantage of meditation accompanied by upright conduct: 
great is the advantage of intelligence accompanied by medita¬ 
tion. The mind which has such inteUigence ia freed from 
intoxicationfl, from the desires of the ficnsee* from love of Ufe^ 
from delusion and from ignorance.” 

He then set forth accompanied by Ananda and several 
disciples^ Judging from the route adopted his intention was to 
go ultimately to B&vatthi. This was one of the towns where 
ho resided from time to time, but we cannot tell what may 
have been his special motSves for visiting it on the present 
occasion^ for ii the King of Koeala had recently tnassacicd the 
Sakyas his presence there would have been strange. The road 
was not direct but ran up northwards and then followed the 
baao of the mountains, thus enabling travellerB to cross rivers 
near their sources wbere they were still eaay to ford. The 
atopping'placea from Rijagaha onwards were NSJanda, PataJi^ 
putra, Vcs&ii, Bhandag&ma, PS^vi, Kuainar4, Kapilavatthu, 
Sotavya, SAvatthl. On his last journey the Buddha is repre- 
senied as following thus route hut he died at the seventh 
stopping-place p KuainirA. When at PAtahgAma, he prophesied 
that it would become a great emporium^. He was honourably 
entertained by the officers of the King who decided that the 

t TMi «u ^riVitn iJieT hid bKOms a g™t ciij faul 
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gate and ferry by ’which he left Bhonld he called Gotama^s gate 
and Gotama'a feny. The gate received the name* but when he 
came to the Ganges he Tanished miraculously and appeared 
standing on the fnrthet bank. He then ’went on to Vesall, 
passing with indifference and immunity from the dominions of 
the King of Magadha into those of his enemies, and halted in 
the grove of the eouftezan Ambap&li^. She eame to salute him 
and he accepted her invitation ’to dine with her oa the morrow, 
in spite of the protests of the Liochavi princes. 

The rainy season wa^ now commencing and the Buddha 
remained near Vesfili in the village of Beluva* where he fell 
seriously ill. One day after hU recovery he ’was sitting in the 
shade with Ananda, who said that during the illness his comfort 
had been the thought that the Buddha would not pass away 
without leaving final instructions to the Order. The reply was 
a remarkable address which is surely, at least, in parta the 
Buddha^s own words^ 

“What does the order expect of me, Ananda? I have 
preached the truth without any distinction of esoteric or 
exoteric, for in respe^ct of the truth* there is no clenched hand 
in the teaching of the Tathagatn. If there is anyone who thinks 
' it is I who will lead the brotherhood * or' the order is dependent 
on me,' it is he who should give instmetions. But the Tath&gatA 
does not think that he should lead the order or that the order 
is dependent on him. Why then should he leave instructions? 
I am an old man now^ and full of years, my pilgrimage is 
finished, I have reached my sum cf days, I am turning eighty 
years i and just as a worn-out cart can only be made to move 
along ’with much additional care^ so can the body of the 
Tatbagata be kept going only with much additional care. It is 
only when the Tath&gata, ceasing to attend to any outw^ard 
thing becomes plunged in meditation, it Is only then that the 
body of the Tath^ata is at case. Therefore, Ananda, bo a 
lamp and a refuge to youmalves. Seek no other refuge- Let 
the Truth be your lamp and refuge i seek no refuge elBewhero. 

** And they, Ananda, who now or when I am dead shall be 
a lamp and a refuge to themflolvcsj seeking no other refuge but 

* BUk wm n nat«l chifbct?r in Vea^ !□ rm. 1 p p«os)l# nprnont^ 
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taking the Truth their ]^mp and refuge^ these fshall l >0 
foremost disciples—these who are anxious to ieam/* 

This discourse is succeeded by a less conTiDcing episode, in 
which the Bufldha tells Ananda that he can prolong his life to 
the end of a world-period if he deskee it. But though the hint 
was thrice repeated, the heedtesg disciple did not ask the Master 
to fcntain in the world. When ho had gone. M&ra, the Evil ono, 
appeared and urged on the Buddha that it was time for him 
to pass away. He replied that he would die in three months 
but not before he had completely established the true religion. 
Thus he deliberately rejected his allotted span of life and 
earthquake oocurred. He explained the cause of it to Anandap 
who saw his mbtake too late. '‘Enough, Ananda, ihe time for 
making such a request is past^/’ 

The narrative becomes more human when it relates how 
one afternoon he looked at the towTi and said, "‘This will be 
tjie last time that the TathSigata will behold Ve$^i. Come, 
Ananda, let ua go to Bhandag4ma/* After three halts he arrived 
at Fav4 and stopped in the mango grove of Cunda. a smith, 
who invited him to dinner and served sweet rioe, cakes^ and a 
dish which has been variously interpreted as dried boards flesh 
or a kind of truffle. The Buddha asked to be served with this 
dish and bade him give the $weet rice and cakes to th^ brcthreiu 
After eating some of it he ordered the rest to be buried, sajing 
that no one in heaven or earth except a Buddha could digest itp 
a ettange remark to chronicle since it wa* this meal whioh killed 
him*. But before he died he sent word to Cunda that he bad 
no need to feel remome and that the two most meritorious 
offerings in the world are the iir&t meal given to a Buddha after 
he has obtained enlightenment and the last one given him 
before his death. On leaving Cunda's house he waa attacked 
by djwntory and violent pains but bore them patiently and 
etarted for Kusin&r& with his disciples. In going thither he 
crossed the river Kakuttha®, and some verses inserted into the 

* Tbfl whofe puugc U irttciHlhig dii^pturms even in thfl Pali Cftnoa tiiE' 
gfrm* trf thr tllJit tbt UudSU u kq eternal i.pirit only lartuaSy mamfcitwl in 
tllw! UmiU ol humM iUr. Id ihi Mfthip4rinib.'iutU Gcitiun& ii ToJuRUnly 
■ulljteb to fiAturd dc*th. 

» Tbtt phimx ixzuim in tbo Sutm-NJui mamiiig i* n&t olrau- to me. 
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text* which sound like a very old relate how he bathed 

in it and then, weary and worn out, lay down on his cloak. 
A omious incident occurs heie. A young Mallian, named 
Pukkuaa^ after some conversation with the Buddha^ preaent^i 
him with a robe of cloth of gold, but when it is put on it seems 
to lose its splendour, so exceedingly clear and bright i& his skin, 
Gotama explains that there are two occasions when the skin 
of a Buddha glows like this^thc night of his enlightenment 
and the night before his death. The transfiguiation of Christ 
suggests itself as a parallel and is also associated with an 
allusion to his coming death. Most people have seen a face so 
light up under the influenoa of emotion that this popular 
metaphor seemed to exptees physical truth and it is perhaps 
not Dxocssivo to suppose that in men of exceptional gifts this 
illumination may have been bo bright as to leave traces in 
tradition. 

Then they went on^ to a grove at KuainirA, and he lay 
down on a couch spread between two Si>la treesn These trees 
were in full bloom ^ though it wa& not the season for their 
flowering; heavenly strainB and odoura filled th& air and spirits 
unseen crowded roujid tho bed. But Ananda, wc are told, went 
into the Vihara, which was apparently also in the grove, and 
stood leaning against the lintel weeping at the thought that he 
was to lose so kind a master. The Buddha sent for him and 
eaid^ not weep. Have I not told you before that it is the 
very nature of things most near and dear to ue that we must 
part from them^ leave them^ sever ourselves from them! All 
that is bom, brought into being and put together carries within 
itself the neoeasity of dissalution. How then is it poa$iblo that 
such a being should not he dissolved T No such condition la 
poaaible. For & long time, Ananda, yon have bwn veiy near 
me by woids of love, kind and good, that never variee and U 
beyond all measure. You have done w'ell, Ananda. Be earnest 
in effort and you too shall soon be free from the great evils— 
from sensuality^ from individuality, from delusion and from 
ignorancc.^^ 

The Indians have a strong feellug that persons of distinetjon 

■ It ia tuA lud bw much time eUpBed betw«eii tha msoJ w.t CundK'i ud the 
M% KuMfilri Imt Binoe it wju hu tut he probahly utivcd its ume 
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should die in a Buit-able and dow come^ a passage in 

which Ananda bega the Buddha not to die "in this little wattle 
and daub town in the midst oi the jungle” but Father in Bome 
great city. The Buddlia toki him that KuainarA had once been 
the capital of King Mahosudassana and a scene of gieat 
splendour in former ages. Tiiia narrative ie repeated in an 
amplified form In the Sutta and JAtaka* culled MahAsudasaana, 
in which the Buddha is said to have been that king in a previous 
birth. 

Kusiiiara was at that time one of the capitals of the M alias, 
who were an aristocratic republic like the Sakyas and Vajjians. 
At the Buddha’s cenunand Ananda went tc the Council baU 
and summoned the people. *'Give no occasion to reproach 
yourself hereafter flaying. The TathAgata died in our own village 
and wc neglected to visit liim in hie last houre." So the Mallaa 
came and Ananda presented them by families to the dying 
Buddha ajj he lay between the flowering trees, saying "Lord, 
a MaLLa of such and such a name with his children, bia wives, 
his retinue and hia friends humbly bows down at the feet of 
the Blessed One." 

A monk called Subbadda, who was not a believer, also came 
and Ananda tried to lum him away hut the Buddha overhearing 
flflid "Do not keep out Subhadda. Whatever he may ask of me 
ho will ask from a desire for knowledge and not to annoy me 
and he will quickly Understand my replies.” Ho was the last 
diffciple whom the Buddha converted, and he straightway 
bocume an Arbat, 

^ Now comes the last watch of the night. “It may be 
Ananda," said the Buddha, “that some of you may think, the 
word of the Master is ended. Wo have no more a teacher But 
you should not think thus. TIiu trutiis and tiie rules which I 
have declared and laid down for you oil, kt them be the teacher 
for you after 1 am gone^ 

“When I am gone address not one another aa hitherto, 
Baj-ing ‘Friend.’ An elder brother may addresa a younger 
brother by his name or family-name or as friend, but a yommer 
brother should say to an elder, Sir, or Lord. 


1 Cf. L:r*lr* oa * n-km CWbI qf tie OH Echoed »hq Miriqj. hi. 
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When I am gone let the onjer^ if it should bo wi^h, aboUsh 
all the lesser and ntinor precepts.^' 

Thus in his last address the dying Buddha disolaims, as be 
bad disclaimed before m talking to Ananda^ all idea of dictating 
to tho order; his memory La not to bcoome a paraljraing tredition. 
What he had to teach ^ he has taught freelyj bolding back nothing 
in clenched The tmthfl are indeed e^ntial and 

immutable. But they must become a living part- of the believer, 
imti! be is no longer a follower but a light unto himself. The 
rest doea not matter: the order can change aU the minor rules 
if expedient. But in everyday life discipline and forms must be 
observed: hitherto all have been equal compared lA^th th& 
teacher^ but now the young muat show more respect for the 
older* And in the aam* spirit of sobcitude for the order he 
eoDtinucs; 

When I am gone, the highest penalty should be imposed 
on Cbarnm/^ "^What is tbat^ Lord?^* him say what bo 

bkesp but the brethren should not speak to him or exhort him 
or admoniab hira^p^^ 

The end approacheB. ^*It may be, that there la some doubt 
or miagiving in the mind of some as to the Buddhar or the truth, 
or the path, or the way* EnquLro freely. Do not have to 
reproach yourselves aftorw^ards with the thoughtp 'Our teacher 
wa* face to face irith ub and we could not bring ourselves to 
enquire when we were face to face with him.*” Ab were silent. 
A second and third time he put the same question and there 
was Bilcnce still. ”It may be, that you put no quoatlona out of 
awe for the teacher. Let one friend communicate to another,"^ 
There wa^ BtiU silence, tUl Ananda said *'How wonderful. 
Lord, and how marvebous. In this whole assembly there is 
no one who has any doubt or misgiving aa to the Buddha, 
the truth, the path and the way.” ”Out of the fulnesa of 
faith hast thou spokeu Ananda, but the TathAgata knowg 
for certain that it is so. Even the most backward of all these 
five hundred brethren has become converted and is no longer 
bable to be born in a state of suffering and is assured of final 
salvation.” 

"'Behold, I exhort you saying> The elements of being am 
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tramitoiy^. Strive earnestly. These were the last words of the 
Tath^sata.’' Then he passed through a senes of trances (no 
leas than twenty stages are enumerated) and expired. 

An earthquake and thunder, as one might have predicted, 
occurred at the moment of his death but comparatively little 
stress is laid on these prodigies. Auumddha seems to have 
taken the lead among the brethren and bade Ananda announce 
the death to the Mallas. They heard it with cries of grief; "Too 
soon has the Blessed One passed away. Too soon has the light 
gone ont of the world." 

No less than six days were passed in pieparation for the 
obsequieei. On the seventh they decided to cany the body to 
the south of the city and there burn it. But when they en- 
doavcuied to lift it, they found it murtovcable. Anuruddha 
explained that spirits who were watching the ceremony 
wished it to be carried not outside the city but through it. 
When this waa done the corpse moved easily and the heaven 
rained dowers. The meaning of this legend ia that the Mallas 
considered a corpse would have defiled the city and therefore 
proposed to carry it outside. By letting it pass through the 
city they showed that it was not the ordinary relics of impure 
humanity. 

Again, when they tried to light the funeral pile it would not 
catch fire, Anuruddha explained that this delay also was due 
to the intervention of spirits who wished that Mahakassapa. the 
same whom the Buddha had convorted at Urnvelg and then on 
hie way to pay his laat respects, should arrive before the 
cremation. When he came attended by five hundred monks the 
pile caught fire of itself and the body was consumed completely, 
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Leaving only tho bonc^. StreamB of rain eutingniahed tho flames 
and the MaUas took the bonea to their oouneil hall. There they 
set round them a hedge of apear:^ and a fence of bows and 
honoured them ^ith dmioe and song and oflerings of garlands 
and perfumes. 

Whatever may be thought of this story ^ the veneration of 
the Buddha's relics, which Is attested by the Piprava vaso^ is 
a proof that we have to do with a man rather than a legend. 
The relics may all be false, but the fact that they were venerated 
Eome 250 years after his death shows that the people of India 
thought of him not as an ancient semi-divine figure like Rama 
or Krishna but as something human and concreted 

Seven persons or communities sent requests for a portion of 
the relics, saying that they would erect a stupa over them and 
hold a feast. They were King Ajlta^ttu of Magadha, the 
LicchavLs of VesM^ the SfLkyas of Kapilavatthu, the Bulie of 
Allakappa, the Kojiyas of Rlmaglma^ the Mafias of Pav4^ and 
the Brahman of Vethadipa* All except the last were Kshatriyaa 
and based their claim on the ground that they like the Buddha 
belonged to the warrior oaste. The Mafias at first refused, but 
a Brahman called Doijia bade them not quarrel over the remains 
of him who taught lorbearwioe. So he divided the relics into 
eight parts p one for KusmhiA and one for each of the other 
fievosi claimants. At this juncture the Moriyas of Pipphalivana 
sent in a claim for a share but had to be content with the embers 
of the py^e since all the bones had been distributed. Then eight 
stupas wore built for the relics in the tow^ns mentioned and one 
over the embers and one by Do^a the Brahman over the iron 
vessel in which the body bad been burnt. 

5 

Thus ended the career of a man who w'as undoubtedly one 
of the greatest intellectual and moral forces that the world has 
yet seen* but It is hard to arrive at any certain opinion as to 
the details of hi« character and abilities^ for m the later accoun ts 
he is deified and in the Pi takas though vcnerstioii baa not gone 
so far as this, be is ecclesiasticized and the human side is 
neglected. The narrative moves like some stately ceremonial in 

Tba SfuUfbi hikd twa •□BpitaEi, and conHXKxMin^ to I WO 
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which emotion incident would be ont of place until it 
reaches the Btrangie deathbed, spread betAveen the flowering 
trecs^ and Aiiatidia introduceB with the formality of a court 
chamber bin the MaUu householders who have come to pay 
their last respecta and bow' down at the feet of the dying 
teacher- The scenes described are like stained gl^ windows; 
the I/)rd preaching in the centre^ Binners repenting and paints 
listenings all in hannonious eoloiira and Btiidied postures. But 
the central figure remains somewhat aloof; w-hen once be had 
begun his ministry he laboured unintemiptedly and with con¬ 
tinual autecss, but the foundation of the kingdom of Righteous- 
nOBs seems less like the triumphant iBaue of a struggle than the 
passage through the w^orld of some compasBionate angel. This 
is in great part due to the fact that the Pitakas are works of 
edification. True, they set before us the teacher ^ w'ell as his 
teaching but they speak of his doings and historical surroundings 
only in order to provide a proper frame for the law which ho 
preached^ A less devout and more obsor%'ant historian would 
liave arranged the picture differently and even in the narratives 
that have come down to us there are touches of human intereat 
which seem authentic* 

\\ hen the Buddha was dj^ing Ananda wept because he was 
about to lose so kind a master and the Buddha^e own language 
to him is even more affectionate. He cared not only for the 
Organisation of the order but for its individual members. He 
is frequently represented as feeling that some diseiple needed 
a particular form of instruction and ghing it. Nor did he fail 
to provide for the comfort of the sick and w^eajy. For inataiAce 
a ballad^ relates how Panthaka driven from his home took 
refuge at the door of the monastery garden, *^Then came the 
^rd and stroked my head and taking me by the arm led me 
mto the garden of the mouastory and out of kindness he gave 
me a towel for my feet.^^ A striking anecdote^ relates how 
he onoe found a monk who Buffered from a disagreeable dbease 
lying on the ground in a filthy state. So with Ananda^a assistance 
he wflflh^ him and Ufting him up with his own hands laid 
him on his bed. Then he aummoned the brethren and told 
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them that if a sick brother had no special attendant the whole 
order should wait on him. You, nioukBj have no mothers or 
fa-thera to care for you* If you do not wait one on the other^ 
who is there who will wait on you? Whosoever would ivait on 
me, he should wait on the aiok*” This last recaUs Christwords^ 
^'Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these bretbien, 
ye have done it unto me/’ And^ if hia approval of monks being 
deaf to the claims of family affection seems unfeeling, it should 
also be mentioned that in tho book eatled Somgs of (Ae 
women relate how they w^cie crasy at the loss of their children 
but found complete comfort and peace in his teaching. Some¬ 
times w0 are told that w'hen persons whom he wished to convert 
proved refractory he ^"^au^used them with the feeling of his 
love'" until they yielded to Ins influenceWe can hardly doubt 
that this aomewkat cumbrous phrafio preserves a tradition of 
his personal charm and power. 

The beauty of his appearance and the pleasant ijuality of liia 
voice are often mentioned but in somewhat conventional terms 
which inspire no confidence that they are based on personal 
reminiscence, nor have the most aricient images which w^e 
iKfssess any claim to represent hia features, for the earliest of 
tbem are based on Greek models and it was not the custom to 
represent him by a figure until some centuries after his deaths 
I can imagine that the truest idea, of his person is to be obtained 
not from the abundant effigies which show him as a somewhat 
sanctiuxonious ascetic, but from statues of him as a young man, 
euoh as that found at Samath, which may possibly preserve 
not indeed the physiognomy of Gotama but the general 
physique of a young Nepalese prince, with powerful limbs and 
features and a determined mouth. For there is truth at the 
bottom of the saying that Gotama was bom to be either a 
BuddJia or a universal monarcli: he w^ould have made a good 
generab if he had not become a monk. 

We are perhaps on firmer ground when we find speakers in 
the Plukaa® commenting on h^ calm and bright expression and 

^ Tbflri^AUi& It flh&illd Etbo ba inmemb^red th*t oritnlmlff, partuil- 
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hia unruffltsd courtesy in dlacuBsion. Of his eloquence it w hard 
to judge. Tlie Suites may preserve hia teaching and some oi 
his words but they are probably rearrangements made for 
recitation. Still it is impossible to prove that he did not himaell 
adopt this style, particularly when age and iteration had made 
the use of certain formulfg familiar to him. But though those 
repetitions and aubdivimons of arrajigement are often weari- 
30 me» there are not wanting traces of another niai:iner» which 
suggest a terse and racy preacher going straight to the point 
and driving home his meaning with homely instances. 

Humour often peeps through the Buddha*a preaching. It 
pervades the Jataka stories^ and more than once he ia said to 
have smiled when remembering some previous birth. Some 
aiittas, such as the tales of the Great King of Glory, and of 
King Maha Vijita's eaerifiee*^ are simply datakaa in another 
form — interesting stones fud of edificatioii for thoee who can 
understand but not to bo taken as a narrative of facta. At 
other times he dmply states the tiltimate facts of a case and 
leaves them in their droll Incongruity^ Thus w'hen King Aj4ta- 
sattu was moved and illuminated by bis teachUig^ he obeer^^ed 
to Ms disciples that His Majesty had all the makings of a saint 
in him, if only he had not killed that excellent man his own 
father. Somewhat similaT is his judgment* on two naked 
ascetics^ who imitated in all things the wft}nB of a dog and a cow 
reepectively, in the hope of thus obtaining salvation. When 
pn^sed to say what their next birth would be, he opined that 
if thfilr penance waa auccesefuL they would be reborn as dogs 
and cowa, if unsuccessful, m heU* Irony and modesty ate com¬ 
bined in his rejection of extravagant prabe. “Such faith have 

Lord**' said S&Fiputta, ^^tbat methinks them never has been 
nor will he nor is now any other greater or wiser than the 
Blessed One." *^0f course, Siriputta” b the reply, "you have 
known all the Buddhas of the paat." Lord." "Well then, 
you know those of the Juture." "No, Lord." "Then at least 
you know me and have peuetmted my mind thoroughly." "Not 
even that. Lord.** "Then why, S4nputta, are your words ao 
grand and bold." 

Them b much that b human in these passages yet we should 

1 OlfT. Nik. ivit. Mad t. ■ Nik. ^ 1 , 

■ MthipMHb^ SutU, 1. 
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be making a fancy portrait did we ftilow onrealves to empbaaiM 
them too much and neglect the general tone of the Fitakaa. 
These scripturea are the product of a school; but that school 
grew up under the Buddha’s peraonal influence and more than 
that is rooted in the very influences and tendencies which pro¬ 
duced the Buddha himaelf. The passionless, intellectual aloof¬ 
ness; the elemental simpheity with which the facts of life are 
stated and explained without any concession to sentiment, the 
rigour ol the prescription for salvation, that all sensual desire 
and attachment must be cut off, are too marked and coMistent 
for us to suppose them due merely to monkish inability to 
understand the more human side of his character. The Buddha 
began his career as an Indian Muni, one supposed to be free 
from all emotions and intent only on seeking deliverance from 
every tie connecting him with the world. This was expected of 
him and had he done no more it would have secured him 
uni vernal respect. The fact that he did a great deal more, that 
he devoted his Ufo to active preaching, that he offered to all 
happiness and escape from sorrow, that he porsoimUy aided 
with advice and encouragement all who came to him, caus^ 
both his contemporaries and future generations to regard him 
as a saviour. His character and the substauce of his teaching 
were admirably suited to the needs of the religious world of 
India in his day. Judged by the needs of other temperameuta, 
which are entitled to neither more nor Ices consideration, they 
seem too severe, too philosophic and the later vanetJea of 
Buddhism have endeavoured to make thorn congenial to less 
strenuous natures. 

Before leaving the personality of the Buddha, we must say 
a word about the more legendary portions of his biography, for 
though of little importance for history they have furnished the 
chief aubjecta o! Buddhist art and influenced the minds of his 
followers os much ae or more than the authentic incidents of 
his career*. The later legend has not distorted the old narrative. 
It is possible that all its incidents may be founded on stories 

‘ Tha aiuUcaL nunw for iheK tegiod* m* tlu> M^biTastu, Sanaknl VinayM 
(PTwr^ in China* Imnalatlow). the VlrtST*. lha IntTorfiirfiMl ti* 

*ad ths Baddha-^aHU. h'or Bu™**, SintwlMO, TlljeUn and China* hTca 
of Ub) Bnddh., He the woft* ol Bianndet, Hnxdy, Rqclthill nad 
end Beat *1“ Foueher, LiaU indUnne dtf da ift dka *nii Hackln, Stine* 
dela Vitdu BlKWAa d'Apri* de* peinlareM libitnine*. 
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known to the compilers of the Pitakas^ though thia is not at 
present demonstrable^ but they are ombelliahed by an unstinted 
use of the aupematural and of the h 3 ?perbole usual in Indian 
poetry. The youthful Buddha moves through showers of flowers 
and an atiuo^phere crovrded with attendant deities. He cannot 
oven go to school without an escort, of ten thousand children 
and a hundred thousand maidens and astonishes the good man 
who proposes to teach him the alphabet by suggesting aisty-four 
systems of writing. 

The principal scenes in this legend are m follows. The Bodhi- 
sattva, that is the Buddha to-be, resides in the Tusita Heaven 
and selects his birth-place and parentage. He then enters the 
womb of his mother AIAyd in the shape of a wldte elephant, 
w'hich event she sees in a dream. Brahmans are summoned and 
interpret the vision to mean that her son will be a Universal 
Monarch or a Buddha. WJien near her confinement M4y4 goes 
to visit her parents but on the w^sy brings forth her son in the 
Lmnbini grove. As she stands upright holding the bough of a 
trcCp he issues from her side without pain to her and is received 
by deities, but on touching the ground, lakes seven steps and 
says, am the foremost in the world.On the same day are 
bom eeyeral persons who play a part in his life—^his wife, his 
horse, Ananda, Bimbis4ra and others^ Asita does homage to 
him, as docs also hj^ father, and it is predicted that he will 
become a Buddha and fen.onnce the world, Hia father in liis 
desire to prevent this secludes him in the enjoyment of all 
luxury. At the plougliing festival he falls into a trance 
a tree and the shadow stands still to protect him and docs not 
change. Again his father does him homage. He k of herculean 
strength ajid eurpaases all as an archer. He marries his cousin 
Yasodhar&, when sistecn years old. Then come the four 
visions, which are among the scenes most frequently depicted 
in modem sacred art.. As he k driving m the palace grotinds 
the gods show him an old man, a sick man, a corpse and a monk 
of happy COUTitenance. His charioteer explains w hat they are 
and be determines to abandon the world. It was at this time 
that hie son was bom and on hearing the news he said that 
a now fetter now bound him to worldly life but stiU decided 
to execute his revive. That night ho emdd toko no pleasure 
in the music of the siDging women who were wont to play to 
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him and they fell asleep. A& he looked at their sleeping forms 
ho felt disgust and oMered Cbanna, his charioteer, to saddle 
KELpthaka, a jgigantic wldte horse p eighteen cubits long from 
hefwi to tail. Meanwhile he went to his wife's room and took 
a last but silent look as she lay sleeping with her child. 

Then he started on horseback attended by Channa and a 
host of heavenly beings who opened the city gates. Here he 
wfts assailed by Mara the Tempter who offered him nniversal 
empire but in vain. After jumping the river Anoma on his 
steed, he cut off his long hair v^nth his sword and flinging it up 
into the air wished it might stay there if he was really to become 
a Buddha. It remained suspended; admiring gods placed it in 
a heavenly shrine and presented Gotama with the robes of a 
monk. 

Not much is added to the account of hia wanderinga and 
austerities as given in the Pitakaa, but the attainment of 
Buddhahood naturally stimulates the devout imagination. At 
daybreak Gotama sits at the foot of a treCj lighting up the 
landscape with the golden rays which Lsauc from his persom 
RuJ^rfi a noble maiden and her servant Puri;ia offer him rice 
and milk in a golden vessel and he takes no more food for seven 
weeks. He throws the vea^el into the river, wisliing that if he ia to 
become a Buddha it may ascend the stream against the current. 
It does AO and then sinks to the abode of the Nagas. Towards 
evening he walks to the Bodhi-tree and meets a grasA-cutter 
who offers him grass to make a scat. This ho accepts and taking 
his seat vows that rather than rise before attaining Buddhahood, 
he will let his blood dry up and his body decay. Then corner 
the great assault of the Tempter. Mara attacks him in vain 
both with an army of terrible demons and with bands of 
seductive nymphs. During the conflict Mara asked lum who is 
witness to his ever having performed good deeds or bestowed 
alms? He called on the earth to bear w'itness, Bartb{|uakca 
and thunders responded to the appeal and the goddess of tho 
Earth her^lf and bore testimony. The rout of Mara is 
supposed to have taken place in the late evening. The full 
moon^ came out and in the three w^atches of the night he 
attained eulightenmcnt. 

The Pali and early Sanskrit tests place the most striking 

L 1% wu the fuU jnoaa o! tbfi taunth VulHUtik 
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legendary socncB in tha fitBt part of tbe Buddha^s life just as 
Bcribea give freest rein to their artistic imaginatioD in tracing 
the first letter and word of a chapter. In the later Teraion, the 
whole text is coloured and gilded with a aplendonr that exceeds 
the hute of ordinary life but no incidents of capital importance 
are added after the Enlightenment^, Historical names stiU occur 
and the Buddha is still a wandering teacher with a band of 
disciples, but bis mitacles continnally convulse the universe; he 
preaches to mankind from the sky and retires for three months 
to the Tusita Heaven in order to instmet his mother, who had 
died before she could hear the truth from her son^s lips, and often 
the whole scene passes into a vision where the ordinary limits of 
space, time and number cease to have any meaning, 

^ Tba kmivn of the liter biogrspM^ ol iha BadiHij^ matsh. ns thA Lalltli 
Vutan uid tbu Bnddlii-DakntA of AsTAgboolii short iftor ihit Eiil^lbli!Ollliant+ 


CHAPTER IX 


THE BUDDHA COMPARED WITH OTHER 
RELIGIOUS TEACHERS 

The personality of the Buddha invites comparison with the 
founders of the other world-leligioiis, Christ and Mohaoimed. 
We are tempted to ask too if theipe is any reserablanoe between 
him and Confucius, a contemporary AEiatio whose inAuence has 
been equally lasting, but here there is little common grounds 
For Confucius’s interest was mainly in social and ethical 
problems, not in religion. Ho laid atress on those tie^ bf biiisiiip 
and society^ respecting which the Indian monk {Hke Christ) 
sometimes spoke harshly^ although there is a strong likeness 
between the moral code of the Buddhist layman and Confucian¬ 
ism: he was full of humility and respect for antiquity, whereas 
Gotama had a good share of that self-confidence which is 
necessary for all who propound to the world a new religion 
Bnt with Mohammed comparison, or rather contrast, is 
easier. Both were seekers after truth; both found what they 
believed to be the truth only when of mature 3^ars, Gotama 
when about tifirty-Bix, Mohammed when forty or more: both 
lived to be elderly men and possessed great authority. But 
there the analogy ends. Perhaps no single human being has 
had so great an effect on the world as Mohammed. His achieve¬ 
ments are personal and^ had he never lived, it is not clear that 
the circumstauecs of the age would have caused some one eLne 
to play approitimatoly the same part. He more than Csesar or 
Alexander was individually the author of a movement which 
transformed part of three contincuts. No one else has been able 
to fuse the two noble instUieta of religion and empire in so 
perfect a manner, perfect because the two do not conflict or 
jar, as do the teachings of Christ and the pretonsions of his 
Church to temporal power. 

^ 41* Bfloio tMiHotU cciDjcidftncfai of between tba aod 

CaoJui^ms. BcUi dulikod alHidit piw%w (AiuJecU vu. Confadui 

dDDCcoitd nothiiif; fiodn hit ditciploi (ib. jiiail ■* llw Ugdilhm hod ns cl06^ 
fijC but he would act duciiu* Ihb Modjticiiiof the ile«cl H- HI), juit 4* the 

auddhA held it unprofit&bk to dkt&nm tJw fill* id Ums laini mtUr de*lk Neilhir 
iijd say gTT#t ogjliuon of the iplritA woiihipped ip. their ivipftitire countriei 
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But it k pr&cisely tJaifl fuaion of i^ligion and politics wbich 
disqualifies Islam as a universal religion and pro vents it from 
satisfying the intellectual and spiritual wants of that part of 
humanity w^hich is most intellootuai and moat spiritual. Law 
and religion are incjttricably mixed in it and a Moalinip more 
than the most superstitious of Buddhiata or Christians, is bound 
by a vast number of ties and observances which have nothing 
to do with Tcligion. It is in avoiding these trammela that tho 
superior religious instinct of Gotama shows iteelf. He was aided 
in this by the temper of hia times. Though he wm of the warrior 
caste and uatuiaQy brought into association with princes* he 
was not on that account tempted to play a part in politics, for 
to the Hindus, then as now, renuneiation of the world was 
indispensable for serious icligion and there is no metance of a 
teacher obtaining a hearing among them without cuoh renuncia¬ 
tion as a preUmiciaryr According to Indian popular ideas a 
genius might become either an Emperor or a Buddha but not 
like Mohammed a mixture of the tw^o. But the danger which 
beset Gotama, and which he consistently and consciously 
avoided* though Mohammed could not^ was to give au thoritative 
decisions on unessential points as to both doctrine and practice. 
There was clearly a party which wished to make the rule of hk 
order more severe and, had he consented^ the religious world of 
his day would have approved. But by so doing he would have 
made Buddhism an Indian sect like Jainism, Incapable of 
flourishing in Lands with other ingtitutions. If Buddhism has 
had little influence outside Asia, that is because there are 
differences of temperament in the world, not because it sanctions 
anachroniBtmi or prescribes observances of a purely local and 
temporary value^ In all bis teaching Gotama iiisists on what is 
essentia] only and Avill not lend hia name and authority to what 
is merely accessory. He will not lor instance diic^ct or even 
recommend hia disciples to be hermita* Whoever wishes may 
dwell in a wood and whoever wishes may dwell near a village." 
And in his last days he bade them be a light unto 
and gave them authority to change all the lesser precepts. It is 
true that the order deoidod to make no use of this permission, but 
the spirit which dictated it has shaped the destinios of the faith. 

Akin to this cont rast is another^that between the tolerance 
of Gotama and the persecuting spirit of Islam. Mohammed and 
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his followers never got rid of the idea that any othei’ form of 
religion k an inBuli to the Almighty: that infidels should if 
po^^ible be converted by compidsion, ott if that were impossible^ 
allowed to exist only on sufTeTance and in an inferior position^ 
Such ideas were unknown to Gotama. Ho laboured not for hb 
own or hie Creators glory but Eimply and solely to benefit 
mankind. Conversion by force had no meaning for him^ for 
what he desired was not a profession of allegiance but a change 
of disposition and amid many transformatiojis his Church has 
not lost this temper. 

When we come to compare Gotama and Christ we are struck 
by many resemblances of thought but also by great diffeicnees 
of circumstance^ and career. Both w'ere truly spiritual teachers 
who rose above forms and codes: both accepted the current 
ideals of their time and strove to become the one a Buddha, 
the other Messiah. But at the age W'hcn Christ w’as executed 
Gotama still in quest of truth and still on the wrong track. 
He lived nearly fifty years longer and had ample opportumty 
of putting his ideas into practice. So far as our meagre traditionB 
allow us to trace the development of the two^ the difierences 
are ovon more fundamental. Peacef ul as was the latter part of 
Gotama^s lifcp the beginning was a period of struggle and dis- 
illusion. He broke away from worldly life to study philosophy: 
he broke away from philosophy to wear out his body with the 
severest mortification' that again he found to be varuty and 
only then did he attain to enhghtenment. And though he offers 
salvation to all without diatinction, he repeatedly say a that it 
is difficult: with hard wrestling has he won the truth and it is 
hard for ordinary men to understand. 

Troubled as was the life of Cheiat, it contains no struggle of 
this sort. As a youth he grew up in a poor family where the 
disenchantment of satiety waa unkn own: hia genius first found 
oxpresaion in Eermons dehvored in the synagogue—the ordinary 
routine of Jewish ritual; his appearance as a public teacher and 
his ultimate conviction that he was the Mc^isiah w ere a natural 
enlargement of his sphere, not a change of method: the Unipia- 
tion, though it offers analogies to Cotama's mental struggle and 
particularly to the legends about IVlAra, was not an intomal 
revolution in which old beliefs u'cre soen to bo false and new 
knowledge arose from their ashes^ So far as we know’, his inner 
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life waft contmuous and imdiBtuibcd, and its final Mprcssion la 
emotional mthoi than intellect ual. He gives no esplanations 
and leavea no feeling that they are necessary. He is free in his 
uw of metaphor and chary of definition. The teaching of tlie 
Buddha on the other hand is easenlially mtetlecinaL The nature 
and tastes of his audience were a sufficient justification for his 
style* but it indicates a temper far removed from the un¬ 
questioning and childlike faith of Christ* We can hardly con¬ 
ceive him using such a phrase as Onr father, but we may be 
sure that ii he had done so he would have explaiued w^by and how 
and to what extent such words can be properly used of the Deity, 

The moat sceptical critics of the tniraGlBB recorded in the 
Gospels can hardly doubt that Christ posseBsed some special 
power of calming and healing nervous maladiec and perhaps 
others. Sick people naturally turned to him: they were brought 
to him when he arrived in a town. Though the Bnddha was 
oceaeionaHy kind to the sick* no such picture is drawn of the 
company about him and pemons affiioted with certain diseases 
could not enter the order. When the morchant Anathapindiha 
is aoriously ill* he sends a messenger with instructiona to inform 
the Buddha and SAriputta of his illness and to add in speaking 
to SSriputta that he begs him to visit him out of compaasion^. 
He does not presume to addreas the same request to the Buddha. 
Christ teaches that the w'orld is evil or, perhaps we should say, 
spoiledp but wishes to remove the evil and found the Kingdom 
of tleavem the Buddha teaches that birth^ sickness and death 
are necessary conditions of exletenoe and that disease* which 
like everything else has its origin in Karma, can be destroyed 
only when the cause is destroyed*. Hor do we find ascribed to 
him that love of children and tenderness towards the weak and 
emiig which are beautiful features in the portrait of Christ^. 
He had no prejudice^: he turned robust viUains like AngulimaK 
the brigand, into saiuts and dined with prostitutea but one 

1 MAj. U2. 

» Thi^ enw el Suppiyi vi. 23) « nu MctbUon, Sbe wm 

ill Qot b«*™ fill the effect! ol Kwfl* bnt b«4u*e. uconiiliB to iJw legwia, ifae 
hid CHt off i pi™ h#t dnh to cuTfl ft Hok mrnik wbd wqairtd m«t biotlt The 
Buiidhi hoftkd 

» The mmt hamui md lOodly por^t of the Biiddlift u Umt fumkhed by the 
OoDUnt-JlUfj on th.e Thm. and TErri S« 'nuMH-pitih m. tnd 

Bhyi ImM, of Thi^^^hd. pp, 71 . 79 . 
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cannot associate him with aim pie friendly intercourse. When he 
accepted invitationfl he did not so much join in the life of the 
family which he visited conTort the entertainment oScred to 
him into an edifying religious sorrice. Yet in propaganda and 
contpoveirsy bo waa gracious and humane beyond the measure 
of all other tcachere. He did not call the priests of his time 
a generation of vipers ^ though he laughed at their c&iemoniea 
and their pretensions to iuperior births 

Though the Buddha paffled through intellectual crises such 
as t he biographies of Christ do not hint at, yet in other matters 
it is he rather than Christ who offers a picture and example of 
peace. Christ enjoyed with a little band of friends an intimacy 
which the Hindu gave to nonep but from the very commence¬ 
ment of hifl miBalon he is at enmity with what he caUa the world h 
T he world ta evil and a great event is coining of double import ^ 
for it wiU bring disaster on the wicked as well as happineas for 
the good, Repent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven m at hand.*^ 
He is angry with the world because it will not hear him. He 
declares that it hates him and the gospel according to St John 
even makes hjm Eay^ pray not for the worldi but for them 
which then hast given me*/' The little towns of Galileo are 
worse in his eyes than the wicked cities of antiquity bccai^ 
they are not impressed by his miracles and Jerusalem which 
has slighted all the prophets and Bnally himself is to receive 
signal punishment* The shadow of impending death fell over 
the last period of his mitiistry and he felt that he was to be 
offered as a sacrifice. The Jews even seem to have thought at 
one time that ho w^as unreasonably alarmed*. 

But the Buddha was not angry with the world. He thought 
of it as unsatisfactoTy and transitory rather than wicked, as 
ignorant rather than rebellious. He troubled little about people 
who w ould not listen. The c^lm and confidonce which so many 
narrativea attribute to him rarely failed to meet with the respect 
which they anticipated. In his "life there is no idea of sacrifice, 
no element of the tragic, no uerveus irritability* When Deya- 
datta meditated his assaesination, he is represented a$ telling 
hia disciples that they need not be uneasy because it was 
physically impoerible to kill a Buddha. The saying is perhaps 
not bifliorical but it iQustrates Indian aentiment, In his previous 
■ John xvii, 9, Eat bv for Wi nlMUtdociMm * 
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existences^ when pr&pttring for BuddlialiDod^ he had fr&qnently 
given his life fop others, not because it was any papticulM good 
to them bat in order to perfect his character for his own great 
career and bring about the Belflessmcsa which la eseentlal to a 
Buddha, When once he had attained enlightenment any idea 
of sacrifice, aueh as the shepherd laying down hia hfe for the 
aheep, had no meaning. It would be simply the destruction of 
the more valuable for the less valuable. Even the modem 
developments of Buddhimti which represent the Buddha Amida 
as a saviour do not contain the idea that he gives up his life for 
his followers. 

Gotama instituted a religious order and lived long enough 
to sec it grow out of infancy, but its organh^tion was graduaJ 
and for a year or two it was fiimply a band of disciples not more 
bound by rules than the sevonty whom Christ sent forth to 
preach. IfVouId Christ, had he lived longer^ have created SrOmo- 
thing analogous to the Buddhist sangha, a community not 
conftioting with natJouB] and social institutions but independent 
of them? The question is vain and to Europeai^s Christ's 
sketch of the ChrisliiLn life will appear more satisfactory than 
the finished portrait of the Bhikkhu. But though his maxims 
are the perfect expression of courtesy and good feeling with an 
occasional spias of paradox ^ such as the conxmaitd to lovo one^s 
enemieSj yet the experience of neatly twenty centuries has 
shovina that this morality ia not for the citijjens of the w'orld^ 
The churches w^bich give themselves his name piceaoh w^ith rare 
exceptions that soldiering, financing and the busmess of govern¬ 
ment things about which he cared as little a^ do.the bioJs and 
the lilies of the field—are the pituper concern of Christian men 
and one wondei* whether he would not. had his life been pro¬ 
longed, have seen that many of his preceptep such as turning 
the other cheek and not neaistjng evil, are incompatible with 
ordinaiy’ institutions and have followed the example of the 
groat Indian by founding a society in w hich they could bo kept- 
The monastic orders of the Roman and Eastern Churches f*how 
that such a need ivas felt. 

There are meny resemblances between the Gospels and the 
teaching of the Buddha but the bases of the two doctrines are 
different and, il the results are sometimes similar, this shows 
that the same destuiatieD can be reached by more than one 
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road. Tt is perhaps the privilege of genius to see the goal by 
intuition: the road and the vehicle are gnbsldiarj and may be 
varied to suit the minds of different nations. Christ, being a 
Jew, took for his basis a refined form of the old Jewish theism. 
He purged Jehovah of his jeoJousy and prejudices and made 
him a spirit of pure benevolence who behaves to men as a loving 
father and bids them behave to one another ag loving brethren. 
Such ideas lie outside the sphere of Gotama^s thought and he 
would probably have asked why on this hypothesis there is 
any evil in the world. That in a question which the Gospels are 
chary of disoussing but they seem to indicate that the dis¬ 
obedience and sinfuLness of mankind are the root of eviJ. 
A godly world would be a happy world. But the Buddha would 
have said that though the world would be very much happier 
if all its Inhabitants were moral and reUgious^ yet tJie evils 
inherent m mdlvidua! existence would still remain* it would 
still bo impermanent and unsatiafactory. 

Yet the Buddha and Christ are alike in points which are of 
conaiderablc human interestp though they are not those em¬ 
phasised by the Churches. Neither appears to have had much 
tast« for theology or metaphysios. Cbriet ignored them' the 
Buddha said oategorically that such speculations are vain. 
Indeed it ia probably a general law in religions that the theo¬ 
logical phage does not begin until the second general ion, when 
the successors of the founder try to interpret and harmonize 
his words. He himself sees clearly and says plainly what 
mankind ought to do. Neither the Buddha, nor Chrbt. nor 
Mohammed cared for much beyond this, and such of their 
sayings as have reference to the whence, the whither and the 
why of the nniverse are obscure precisely because these questions 
do not fall within the field of religious genius and receivo no 
i Hum i nation from its light. Argumentative as the Buddhist 
suttas are, their aim is strictly practical even when their 
language appears scholiistic, and the hurden of all their ratio¬ 
cination is the same and very simple. Men are unhappy because 
of their foolish desires: to become happy they must make 
themselves a new heart and will and, perhaps the Buddha 
would have added^ new eyes. 

Neither the Buddha nor Christ thought it worth w'hile to 
write anything and both of them ignored ceremonial and 
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eaceniot&l codes in a way wliich mtist have astounded their 
contemporaiiea. The law-book^ and aacri&ccB which Brali- 
mans and Pharieeea devoted time and study are simply left on 
one sade. The former are replaced by LojunotioiMi to cnltivate 
a good habit of mind, such as is eicemphiicd in the Eightfold 
Path and the Beatitudes, the latter by some observances of ex¬ 
treme simplicity, such as the P^timokkhaand the Lord's Prayer* 
In both cases subsequent generations felt that the provision made 
by the Founders waEi inadequate and the Bvtddhist and Christian 
Cburchea have multiplied ceremonies which^ thongb not alto¬ 
gether unedifyingT would certainly have aatonished Gotama and 
Christ. 

For Christ the greatest commandments were that & man 
should lOTO God and his neighbours. This Bunimaiy is not in 
the manner of Gotama and though love (metta) has an important 
place in his teaching, it is rather an inseparable adjunct of 
a holy life than the force which creates and animates it. In 
other w-ords the Buddha teaches that a saint must love hifl 
fellow' men rather than that he who loves hia fellow men is 
a saint. But the passages extolling mdid are numerous and 
Htrildng, and European writers have, I think, shown too great 
a disposition to maintain that mettd is something less than 
Christian love and little more than benevolent equanimity. 
The love of the New Testament is not but a new 

word first used by Jewish and Christian writers and nearly the 
exact equivalent of metid. For both words love is rather too 
strong a rendering and charity too weak. Nor is it just to say 
that the Buddha as compared with Christ preaches inaction. 
The Christian nations of Europe are mote inclined to action 
than the Buddhist nations of Asia, yet the Beatitudes do not 
indicate that the strenuous life ia the road to happiness. Those 
declared blessKl are the poor, the mourners, the meek, tho 
hungry, the pure and tho pen?ecuted. Such men have just the 
virtues of the patient Bhikkhu and like Christ the Buddha 
praised the moreiful and the peacemakers. And similarly 
Christas phrase about rendering unto Csesar the things that am 
CiesBrifi seems to dissociate his true follower (like the Bhikkhus) 
from political life. Money and taxes are the affair of those who 
put their heads on coins; God and the things wliich coitoem 
him have quite another sphere. 


CHAPTER X 

THE TEACHING OF THE BUDDHA 

1 

When the Buddha preached his first fiermon^ to the five luonks 
at Benares the topics he selected were the following. First cornea 
an introduction about avoiding extremes of either self-indul¬ 
gence or self-mortification. This was specially appropriate to 
his hearers who were asccticB and disposed to over-rate the 
value of austerities. Next he defines the middle way or eight¬ 
fold path. Then he enunciates the four truths of the nature of 
Buffering, its origin, its cessation, und the method of bringing 
about that cessation. This method ia no other than the eightfold 
pathp Then his hearers understood that whatever has a lie- 
ginning must have an end. This knowledge is described aa the 
pure and spotless Eye of Truth. The Buddha then formally 
admitted them as the first members of the Sangha. He then 
explained to them that there is no such thing as self. We are 
not told that they received any further instruction before they 
were sent forth to he teacherfl and missionaries: they werOj it 
would seem, suffieiently equipped. When the Buddha instructs 
his sixth convert. Yssa. the. introduction is slightly different^ 
doubtless becamie he was a layman. It tieata of ^'almsgiving, 
of moral duties, of heaven, of the evil, vajiity and sinfulness of 
desires p of the blessings which come from abandoning desires.” 
Then w'hcn his catcchumen^s mind was prepared, he preached 
to him "the chief doctrine of the Buddhas, namely suffering, 
its cause^ its cessation and the Path.” And when Yasa under- 
fitood this he obtained the Eye of Truth* 

It is clear, therefore, that the Buddha regarded practioe as 
the foundation of his system- He wished to create a temper 
and a habit of life. Mere acquie^nce in dogma, such as a 
Christian treed, is not sufficient as a basis of religion and test 
of pnembership. It is only in the second stage that ho enunciates 
^ 8c« chmp^ ?ni. ol lliii boct. 
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the four gre-M thearems of his system (of which one^ the Patli^ 
is a matter of practice rat her than doctrine) and only later atill 
that he expounds oonceptionfl which are logically fundamental 
such as his view of personality. “Just aa the great ocean haa 
only one taste^ the t&sto of salt, bo faaa thia doctrine and 
discipline only one taate, the faste of emancipation^#” Tbifl 
practical aim has affected the form given to much of the 
Buddha's teachings for instorioe the theoiy of the Skandhas 
and the chain of causation. When examined at leisure by a 
etudent of to-day, the dogmas seem formubted with imperfect 
logic and the results trite and obvious. But such doctrinea aa 
that evil must have a eauae which can be diflcovemd and 
removed by natural methods; that a had unhappy mind can 
be turned into a good^ happy mind by suppressing evil thoughts 
and eultivatlng good ihoughte, are not commonplaces even now, 
if they receive a practical application^ and in 500 B#c. they were 
not commonplaces in any sense. 

And yet no one can read Buddhist books or asBooiate with 
Buddhist monks without feeling that the intellectual clement 
is preponderant* not the emotional. The ultimate cause of 
suffering is ignorance^ The Buddha has won the truth by 
understanding the oniverse. Conversion is uanally describ€Ml by 
flotne such phraae as acquiring the Eye of Truth, rather than 
by wo^ expressing belief or devotion. The major part of the 
ideal life, set forth In a recurring passage of the DJgha NitAya* 
consists in the creation of intellectna] states^ and though the 
Buddha disavowed aU specxdative philosophy his di 0 courae& are 
fuU, if not of metaphysica, at leaat of psychology. And this 
knowledge is essential. It is not suffleient to affirm oue^e belief 
in itj it must be assimilated and taken into the life of overy 
true Baddhiat. All cannot do thia: most of the unconverted aie 
blinded by lost and paadon, but some are Incapacitated by 
want of mental power* They must practise virtue and in a 
happier birth their minds will be enlarged. 

The reader who has perused the previous chapters wUl have 
some idea of the tone aud subject matter of the Buddha's 
preaching. We will now examine his doctrine as a aystem and 
will begin with the theory of existence, premlaing that it 
diaobims all idea of doing more than analyze our experience. 

I CuUkrib^. IX. L rr. 
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With speculations or Besertione as to the origin^ sigmfieanoe 
and purpose of the Uni’ff'erfie, the Buddha has nothing to do. 
Such questions do not affect hie eoheme of salvation. What 
—If —Jje may have held or impUed about them wo 

shall gather aa we go on. But it is dangerous to formulate what 
he did no t formulate himself , and not always easy to understand 
what he did formulate. For hia words, though often plain and 
striking^ are, like the iitterancea of other great teacherSp apt to 
provoke discordant explanations. They meet our thoughts half 
way^ but no mterpretation oxhau: 0 ta their meaning. When we 
read into them the ideas of modem philosophy and combine 
them into a system logical and plausible after the standard of 
this age, we often feel that the result is an snaebromsm: but if 
wc treat them m ancient simple discourses by one w'ho wished 
to make men live an austere and moral lifCi we still find that 
there are uncomfortably profound payings which will not 
harmonise with this theory. 

The Buddha^s aversion to specnlation did not prevent him 
from insisting on the importance of a correct knowledge of our 
mental constitution, the chain of causation and other abstruse 
mutters; nor does tt really take the form of neglecting meta¬ 
physics rather of defining them in a manticf $o authoritative 
aa to imply a reserve of unimparted knowledge. Again and 
again questions about the fundamental mysteries of existence are 
put to him and he will not give an answer. It would not conduce 
to knowledge! peace, or fr^dom from passion^ we are told, and, 
therefore, the Lord has not declared it+ Therefore: not, it w’ould 
seem, because he did not know; but because the discussion waa 
not profitable. And the modem investigator, who is not so 
flubmiftfrive as the Buddha^a disciples, asks why not? Can it be 
that the teacher knew of things transcendental not to be 
formulated in words? Once* bo compared the truths he had 
taught his disciples to a bunch of leaves which be held in hie 
hand and the other truths which he knew hut had not taught 
to the leaves of the whole forest in which they were w^alklng. 
And the story of the blind men and the elephant* seems to 

^ SiEEi. Kikr i>vi. 31. 

■ UdmnB. Tf, 4. Tbfl ^ty i* th*t m king bwlf? & namW nf btlitd mvA e^uninn 
riPi eSeptiAD-l iind tlsKiiba ill Mjmpfc Koffl* tuu-cKHl llll Kunie tko tuikii 
Lbe tMl aiul » on mU dfi*cripttOM t^tdba^ly, blit naani hid mny UitA ol th^ 
ihApeu 
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hint that BaddhaSp those rare beings who are not blindj can 
see the constitution of the univerae. May we then in chance 
phraaes get a gUmpae of ideas which he would not develop? 
It may bo bo^ but the quest is temerarioufl, **What I have 
revealed^ hold os revealed^ and what I have not revealed, hold 
as not revealed,” The gracious but authoritative figure of the 
Master gives no further reply when we endeavour to restate hia 
teachii^ in some completer form which admits of compaiiison 
with the ancient and modem philosophies of Europe^ 

The beet introdnetion to his theory of existence is perhaps 
the instruction given to the fivemonks after his first sermon. The 
body^ Lb not the self+ he says, for if it werCi it would not be 
subject to disease and we should be able to say, let my body 
be or not be such and such. As the denial of the existence of 
the self or ego (Alt4 in Pali, Atman in Sanskrit) ia one of the 
fundamental and original teneta of Gotama^ we must remember 
that this self whose existence ib denied is something not subject 
to decay, and possessing perfect free will with power to exercise 
it. The Brabmanic Atman ia such a self but it is found nowhere 
in the world of our experience® For the body or form is not 
the self, neither is sen^atioti or feeling [vidajid) for they are not 
free and eternal. Neither is perception the self- 

Neither, the Buddha goes on to say, are the Santhdr^i the self, 
and for the same fcason. 

Here we find ourfielvee saLUng on the high seas of dogmatic 
terminology and must Investigate the meaning of this important 
and untranslateable word. It is equivalent to the Sanskrit 
^rpi^kdra, which is akin to the word Sanskrit itself, and means 
compounding, making anything artificial and elaborate. It may 
be literally tmnslated as B}mthesis or confection^ and ia often 
used in the general sense of phenomena since all phenomena arc 


t Or"d*?termiiicHl" 
' Or form: r^pa. 


■ Tbn word Jlva, BomUtafift trutJiEfiied aoiil, ncit oqpivftifflt lo 4 flrtffiii- It 

tttmt 10 bo fr oiprsHon for tJio tmmmlorml ddo dE k bum&n btuig. It 

ii kid d^wo (Dig, Nik. Tf. Kid vst) thot It ii ftuiLl«« to «i»gii1iiU) wheUwr llso 
JEvt h dklltvcl from the body or not 

■ lik« techsk,! BMddbkt tonni diffiaolt io r*fl4*r 
b«etiui> It dota 0«t WWr tlie mma ktoudeI u tnj oh BitELiib Tfgri Ha 

h, % 1..^ w» . biu, ^ 

it u Wue and u lilir otlwr bin thibg* tbat mr bara 
D^TidiH DbaminiL Skngimi, p. & 
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compoimd^. Ocofl^onftlly® wu of throe ^jvnkhitr^i bod} 
deed, word ^nd thought. But in later literatiiie the SaJikhirafl 
become ^ category with fifty-two divkions md these are mostly 
mental op at least sabjectiYO states. The Het opoiifl with oonUct 
(phasflo) and then foUow senaation, perception, thought, re- 
fiectlon, memory and a scries of dispositions or states such as 
attention, effort, joy, torpor, stupidity, fear, doubt, lightness of 
body or mind, pity, envy, worry, pride. As European thought 
does not class all* these items under one heading or, in other 
words, has no idea eq^uivalent to SftUkhsLr&, it is not surprising 
that no adeq^uate rendering has been found, especially as 
Buddhism regards everything as mere becoming, not fixed 
existence, and hence does not distiuguiah sharply between a 
process and a result—between the act of preparing and^a pre¬ 
paration. Conformations, confections, & 3 Tithesea, M-efficients, 
tendencies, potentialities have all been used as equivaJentB but 
1 propose to use the Pali word as a rule. In some passage the 
word phenomena is an adequate literary equivalent, if it ie re- 
xaembered that phenomena are not thought of apart from a 
perceiving subject: in others some word like predispositions or 
tendencies is a more luminous renderingp because the Sankharae 
are the potontialities for good and evil action existing in the 
mind as a result o£ Karma®. 

The Buddha has tiow enumerated four categories which are 
not the self. The fifth and last is Viiinaua, frequently rendered 
by conseJouauess. Brit this word m unauitable in bo far as it 
suggests in Engfish some unified and oontinuoua mental state. 
VinfiUpa sometimes corresponds to thought and sometimea is 
hardly distinguished from perception^ for it means awareness'* 
of w'hat is pleasant or painfulj sweet or sour and so on. But tbo 
Fitahas continually insist^ that it is not a unity and that its 
varieties come into being only when they ^receive proper 
nourishment or, as wo should say, an adequate stimulus. Thus 
visual consciousness depends on the sight and on visible objects^ 

* Tha IML m s iLil« ihm ymiMiinU 

iLfiT compoee wb*l ii compotind {iijakhsl*iii). * Mhy ^ 44. 

* In Uii*' Ktwt hMM ftUo -OKW iffinitjf iQ ttc S»Hjbot u* erf StquUn 

to tternmanlml riE*. 14 Euitnn^ oi *o=li . rite to pfodnw * 

ip^iiU ca«L £Jo too the amkMrM pi^al iflOviteLly produc* 

thair elf«t in thir rorS«dlb4rm «r-rf« iko note hyK Z. Amig 

«t tba end ol tha o/ PhwUmphif [F.T.S- IDIOJ. 
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auditory congciousziBsa on th^ bearing and on ^imds. VlBnana 
is divided into eighty-nine claasefl accordiitg as it is good, bad 
or indifferent, but none of these elasses, nor aU of them together, 
can bo called the self. 

These five groups—body, feelings pcrccptioti, the BankhAras^ 
thought—are generally known aa the Skandhas’ signifying in 
Sanskrit collections or aggregatee. The classification adopted is 
not completely logical, for feeling and perception are both 
included in the Sankharas and also counted separately* But 
the object of the Buddha was not so much to analyst the 
physical and mental constitution of a human being ae to show 
that this constitution coutaina no element which can be justly 
called self or soul. For this reason all possible states of mind 
are catalogued, sometimes under more than one head* They 
ai« none of them the self and no self, ego, or soul tn the sense 
defined above is discernible, only agg^atea of atates and 
properties which come together and fail apart again. When we 
investigate ourselves w’e find nothing but psychical states: we 
do not find a psyche. The mind even less penuanjent than 
the body\ for the body may last a hundred years or so "but 
that which is called mind^ thought or consciousness, day and 
night keeps perishing a^ one thing and springing up as anotheri"^ 
So in the Saqiyutta-Nikkya, M^ra the Tempter asks the nun 
Vajir^ by whom this being, that is the human body, la made^ 
Her answer is "Here ia a mem heap of ^nhhdrM: ther^ is no 
'bemg.^ As when various parts are united, the word * chariot®* 
is Used (to deseribe the whole), so when the ^kaiulhas are present» 
the word 'being * ib commonly used. But it ie suffering only that 
cornea into oxJatence and passes away/* And Buddhaghosa^ says: 

“Misery only doth eiL&t, none miserable; 

No doer Js there, naught hut the deed Is found; 

Nirvana is, but not the man that seek^ it; 

The path existe but not the traveller on it/’ 

^ Pk!i, KkuidL Bat K ku bmuM tke ctt^Unn to uk Uw SftTAktlt t^nn. Cl. 

1^014, EUrirJM}4. 

* Sun. Ntt liT, 62. For p^Uulm to thii w ib mod#m Uma WiUilUii 

Tt:^ Book of PwjffAato^^ ftBpccUSy pp. 2if^. 

* C‘f. Mllimin. P*ahn n. 1. 1 im4 mloo the difl4agtia bstw^tn iBfl king at SnaTJr* 
mxvi the UrfckiiLm in VliSnu Par. n, xilL 

- YIm. ftUfE. Chfcp, TCTL qaDt*4 by BoddhUoi in Traiuioiiofu, p, UC- 

Alio piilmitted that itmiifi nt .ngliKf uid flhirply dilU^aubJifd 

ffijm. f^eiinE s^-owtion, poM^m qLiot«4 in SVn Rhyn HlTldf, 
Pfyrkoioffy^ pp. 
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Thus the Buddha and hifl disciplea rejected such ideas as 
Bool, being and pertoiinJjty. But their language doefl not always 
conform to tJm ideal of negative precision, for the vocabulary 
of Pali (and still more of English) Is inadeq^nate for the taat of 
discussing what form conduct and belief should tahe unless 
such wortifl are used. Also the Attd (Atman), which the Buddha 
denies, means more than is implied by our words self and 
pereonality. The word commonly used to signily an individual 
ifl puggalo. Thus in one sutta' the Buddha preaches of the 
burden, the bearer of the burden, taking it np and laying it 
down. The burden is the dve ekandhas and the bearer is the 
individual or puggalo. This, if pressed, implies that there is 
a personality apart from the skandhaa which has to bear them. 
But probably it should not be pressed and we should regarf tho 
utterance as merely a popular sermon using language which is, 
strictly speaking, metaphorical. 

2 

The doctrine of Anatta—the doctrine that there is no such 
thing as a soul or self—is justly einphasiEed as a most important 
part of the Buddha’fl teaching and Buddhist ethics might be 
summarized as the seldcsa Hie. Yet there is a danger that 
Europeans may exaggerate and misunderstand the doctiino by 
taking it as equivalent to a denial of the soul's imniortality or 
of free will or to an affirmation that mind is a function of the 
body. The universality of tho proposition really diminishes its 
apparent violence and nihilism. To say that some beings have 
a soul and others have not is a formidabUs proposition, but to 
say that absolutely no existing person or thing contaius any¬ 
thing which can be called a self or soul is less revolutionary 
than it sounds. It clearly docs not deny that men exist for 
decades and mountains lor xmllenniums; neither docs it deny 
that before birth or after death there may bo other existences 
similar to human life. It merely states that in all the world, 
organic and. inorganic, there is nothing which is Bimple, self- 
eiifltent, self-determined, and permanent; everything is com¬ 
pound. relative and transitory. The obvioufl fact that infanoy, 
youth and ago form a aeries is not denied: the series may be 
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cialJod a pcrsoimlitj and death need not cud it. The error to 
bo avoided ih the doctrine of the Brahmanfl that tJiroiigh this 
series there mna a changeleBs self* ivhich aaBumea new phases 
like one who pwts on new gamient^i 

The co-or^ation and apparent unity obsaervable in our 
mental constitution ia due to mano which h commonly trans¬ 
lated mind but ia reaUy for Euddluemp m for the Upanishade^ 
a senses communis. Whereas the five senses have difioient 
spheres or fields which are independent and do not overlap, 
f?uino has a share in ail these spheres. It receiveE and cognizes 
all sense impressionB. 

The philosophy of early Buddhism deals with psychology 
rather than with metaphysios. It holds it profitable to analyze 
and discuss mem^s mental constitution, because such knowledge 
leads to the destruction of false ideals and the pursuit of peace 
and insight. Enquiry into the origin and nature of the external 
world is not equally profitable: in fact it is a vain intellectual 
pastime. Still in treating of such matters ae scusation. percep- 
tion and consciousnesSf it ia Impoaaihlo to ignore the question 
of extenial objects or to avoid propoundingt at least by 
implication, some theoiy about thcin. In this connection we 
often come upon the important word Dhamma (Sanskrit, 
Dharma). It means a law% and mote especially the law of the 
Buddha, or, in a wider sense, justice^ righteouMiesB or religion^ 
Bui outside the moral aud religious sphere it is coniiuonly used 
ill the plural as equivalent to phenomena, consideiOd as In¬ 
volving fltaU]!^ of consciouBJiess. The Dhamma-sangapi* divides 
phenomena into tho^o which exist for the subject and those 
w^hich exist for other individuals and ignores the possibility of 
things existing aptirt from a knowing subject. Tlda hints at 
idualiam and other statements Eieein more precise. Thus the 
Sainyutta KLkkya declares; “Veiily, within this mortal bodyp 
some six feet high, but conscious and endowed with tuindp is 
the world^ and Lta origin, and its passing away^.** And aLniilarlj'* 
the problem is posedt ** Where do the four dements pa^5 away 
and leave no trace behind.*^ Neither gods nor men can answer 

^ tVlth re(#PRiM tct ^ Icaclur ilhKinKH, m ttfl d^Octruifi i^hich -te prwu^lirL'i. With 
f^r^i^nns fa A dbHp^<^ it Tii^y oUen Cf. liai^ Samirit Mpf' i- 

Hfi dliwiiipqnfl lOtm tiuty J para.iJhijma.tliE siptyof aUiither per4®Uor ertif ^ 

i Dhfcmmji i. ■ 11^ X S. * .Nik, XU 85. 
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it, and when it m referred the Buddha, bis deoieion ji that 
the question U wrongly put and therefore admits of no solution. 
"'Instead of asking where the four elements paas away without 
tracep you should have asked: 

Where do earth, w'ater, fire and wind. 

And long and short and fine and coarse, 

Pure and impure no footing find? 

Where is it that both name and form^ 

Die ont and leave no trace behind?” 

To that the answer tet In the mind of the Saint. 

Yet it is certain that such passages should not be interpreted 
as equivalent to the later Yogicata doctrine that only thought 
really exists or to any form of the dootrine that the world is 
Mayk or LLtusion. The Pitakas leave no doubt on this point, for 
they elaborate with cleamesa and eonfliatency the theory that 
sensation and consciousness depend on contact, that is contact 
between aenae organs and sense objecta+ **Man ia conceived as 
a compound of instruments, receptive and reacting^ and the 
Saqiyutta-Nikaya puta into the Buddha’s mouth tbo following 
dogmatic statement^. “Consciousness arisca because of duality. 
What is that duaUty? V’^isnal^ conscionaness arises because of 
sight and because of vieible objects. Sight is transitory and 
mutable: it is its very nature to change^ Visible objects are the 
came. So this duality is both in movement and transitoiy.” 

The quKition of the reality of the external world did not 
present itself to the early Buddhists. Had it been posed we 
may surmise that the Buddha would have replied, as in s i milar 
cases, that the quastion was not properly pat. He would not, 
we may Imagine, have admitted that the human mind has the 
creative power which idealism postulates, for such power seems 
to imply the cxisteuce of something like a ^If or ^tman4 But 
still though the Pitakas emphasize theempirical duafii^of sense- 
organs and sense-objects^ they also supply a basis for the doctrines 
of N§g&rjuna and Asanga, which like much late Buddhist meta- 
pliysLcs insist on using logic in regions where the master would 
not use it. When it is said that the genesis of the world and its 

1 Nani* and form li Otf Baddhwt cquir&kDt for uibiEct tni objtct or mmd 
And bodv. 
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passing away are within this mortal framep the meaning 
probably is that the world as wo oxporiisnee it with its pains 
and pleasures depends on the seiisee and that with the modifica¬ 
tion or cessation of the sensefl it is changed or comes to an end. 
In other words (for this dootiine like most of the Buddha^s 
doctrines is at bottom ethical rather than metaphyaical) the 
saint can make or unmake his ow^n world and triumph over 
pain. But the theory of sensation may be treated not ethically 
but metaphysically. Sensation implies a duality and on the one 
side the Buddha's teaching argues that there is no permanent 
sentient self bat merely different kinds of consciousness arising 
in response to different stimuli. It is admitted too that visible 
objecta are changing and transitory like sight itself and thus 
there is no reason to regard the external world, which la one 
half of the duality, as more permanent, self-existent and con* 
tinuous than the other half. When wc apply to it the de&tructiw 
analysis which the Buddha applied only to mental states, we 
easily arrive at the nihilism or ideaJbm of the later Buddhists^ 
Of this I will treat later. For the present w'c have only to note 
that early Buddhism holds that sensation depends on contaotp 
that is on a duality. It does not investigate the external part 
of this duality and it is clear that such investigation leads to 
the very speculations which the Buddha declared to be on- 
proG tabb, such as arguments about the eternity and infinity of 
the universe. 

The doctrine of AnattS. is counterbalanced by the doctrine 
of causation^ Without this latter the Buddha might seem to 
teach that life is a chaos of shadows. But on the contrary ho 
teaches the universality of law\ in this life and in all lives. For 
Hindus of mo^t schools of thought, metempayehosis means the 
doctrine that the immortal Etoul passes from one bodily tenement 
to another, and Is reborn again and again; karma is the law 
which detennifi&s the occiiiTODoe and the character of thes* 
births, tn Buddhism^ though the Fitakae speak continually of 
rebirth j metompsychoeiB is an incorrect expression since there 
iH no soul to transmigrate and there is strictly speaking nothing 
but karma. This word, signifying bteraUy action or act^ is the 
imme of the force which finds expression in the fact that every 
ovent ta the result of causes and aL+o is Itself a cause which 
produces effecta^ Further in the fact (for Indians regard it oa 
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one) that when a Ufe. whether of a g^, man or lower creature, 
comee to an end, the sum of its actions (which is m many 
connections equivalent to personal character) takes effect- aa a 
whole and determines the character of another aggregation of 
ekandhaa—in popular language, another being—representing 
the net result of the life which haa come to an end. Karma is 
also used in the more concrete sense cl the merit or demerit 
acquired by various acta. Thus we hear of karma a hie 
manifests itself in this Ufe. and of karma which only manifra ta 
itself in another^ No explanation whatever is given of the origin 
of karma, of its reason, method or aims and it would not be 
consistent with the principles of the Buddha to give such an ex¬ 
planation. Indeed, though it is justifiable to speak of karma as a 
force which calls into being the world as we know it. such 
a phrase goes beyond the habitual language of early Buddhism 
which merely states that everything has a cause and that every 
one’s nature and drcumirtanoes are the result of previous actions 
in this or other existences. Karma ia not ao much invokM m 
a metaphysical explanation of the univerBe as accorded the 
consideration which it merits as an ultimate moral fact. 

It has often been pointed out that the Buddha md not 
originate or even first popularize the ideas of reincarnation and 
karma: they are Indian, not specifically Buddhist. In fact, of 
all Indian eystoms of thought. Buddhism is the one which hM 
the greatest difficulty in expressing these ideas in intelligible 
and consistent language, because it denies the existence of the 
ego. Some writere have gone bo far as to suggest that the whole 
doctrine formed no part of the Buddha’s original teaching and 
waa an accrution, or at most a concession of the master to the 
beliefs of his time. But I cannot think this view is cor^t* The 
idea is woven into the texture of the Buddha s disooursee. 
When in words which have as strong a claim as any in the 
Pitakas to be regarded aa old and genuine he describea the 
stages by which he acquired enlightenment and promises the 
same experiences to those who observe his disciplinehe says 
that he first followed the thread of his own previous exiatenoes 
through past seons, plumbing the unfathomed depths of 
next, the whole of existence was spread out before him, like 
a view scon from above, and he aaw beings passing away from 
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one liody and taking in another, according to their deeds. 
Only when he understood both the perpetual transformation of 
the iiniverso and also the line and sequence in which that 
transformation occurs, only then did ho see the four truths as 
they really are. 

It is unfortunate for ua that the doctrine of reincarnation 
met with almost universal absent in IndiaIf some one were 
to found a new Christian sect, he would probably not be asked 
to prove the immortality of the soul: it is assumed aa part of 
the common religious belief. Similarly, no one asked the Buddha 
to prove the doctrine of rebirth. If we permit our fancy to 
picture an interview between him and someone holding tho 
ordinary ideae of an educated European about the soul, may 
imagine that he would have ^me difficulty in understanding 
what is the alternative to rebirth. Hia interlocutor might reply 
that there are two types of theory anioug Europeans, Some 
think that tho soul comes into existence with the body at birth 
but continues to exist everlaatjug and immortal after the death 
of the body» Others, commonly called materiabate, while 
agreeing that the soul comes into existenoo with the birth of 
the body, hold that it ceases to exist mth the death of tho 
body. To the first theorj^ the Buddha would probably have 
replied that there Is one law^ without exception, namely that 
whatever has a beginning hoe also an end. The whole uni verse 
offers no analogy or parallel to the soul which haa a begiimiug 
but no end, and not the smallest logical need is shown for 
believing a doctrine so contrary to the nature of thiu^. And 
as for materialLsm he would probably say that it is a statement 
of the processes of the world as perceived but no explanation of 
the mental or even of tho physical world. The materiallste 
forgot that objectH as known cannot be isolated from the 
knowing subjects Sensation implies contact and du^ty but it 
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it* DO mal explftnation to say that metital pheuometia ai:^ caiist^ 
by phv^fioftl phenomena. The Buddha reckoned amot^ vain 
apeculations not only such problems as the otemity and infinity 
of the world but ako the question. Is the principle ol life (JIva) 
identical with the body or not identicah Tliat question, he said, 
ia not properly put, which 1 $ tAutaniount to eondeuining as 
inadequate all theories which derive hfe and thought from 
purely material antecedents Other ideas of mcMiem Europe ^ 
such as that the body is an infitrument on whJcb the soul worka^ 
or the expression of the soul, seem to imply, or at least to be 
compatible with, the pre-existence of the soul. 

It is probable too that the Buddha would have said, 
a mcKlem Bu<ldbi&t would certainly sajj that the fact of rebirth 
can easily be proved by testimony and oiperienee, because those 
who will make the effort- can recall their previous births. For 
bis hojiiers the diffieulty must have been not to explain why 
they believed in rebirth but to harmonize the belief with the 
rest of the niastet^fl ay stem ^ for what is reborn and bow! \le 
detect a tendency to say that it 13 Vififiapa, or consciousness, 
and the expression patisaudbiviiinagam or rebirth-consciousness 
occurs*. The question is treated in an important dialogue in 
the Majjhima-Nikliya^^ where a tnenk called Sati maintains 
that, according to the Buddha^s teacMngj eousciooBness trans- 
znigrates unchanged. The Buddha summoiicd S&ti and rebuked 
his error in language of unusual severity, for it was evidently 
capital and fatal if pemiated in. The Buddha does not state 
what tnmsmigtates, as the European reader would wish him to 
do, and would no doubt have replied to that question that it is 
improperly framed and does not admit of an answ er. 

His argument is directed not so much against the idea that 
consciousness in one existenoc can have some connection with 
consciousness in the next* as against the idea that this conscioua- 
ness is a unity and permanent. He maintains that it Is a complex 
process due to many causes, each producing its own effect. Yet 
the Pitakas mom to admit that the processes which constitute 
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cDDeciousiiess in one lifp, can also produce tbeir effect in another 
life* for the character of future lives may be determined by the 
■wishes which we form in this life. ExisteDcc is really a succesaion 
of states of oonseiouaness following one another imrspective of 
bodies. If ABC and abc are two sueoessivo lives, ABC is not 
more of a reality or unity than BCu. No perBOnality passes 
over at death from ABC to abc but then ABC is itself not a 
unity; it is merely a continuous proce^ of change 

The discouraa seems to say that tanhA, the thirst for life* is 
the connecting linlc between different births^ but it does not 
use this expression. In one part of his address the Buddha 
exhorts his disciples not to enquire what they were or what 
they will be or what is the nature of their present oxistencOp 
but rather to master and think out for themselvaa the universal 
law of causation, that every state hoe a cause for coming into 
being and a cause for passing away. No doubt his main object 
h as usual practical^ to incite to self-control rather than to 
speculation. But may he not also have been under the infllnenee 
of the idea that time is merely a form of human thought? For 
the ordinary mind which cannot conceive of events except as 
following one another in tune,^ the sneoession of births Is aa true 
as everything else. The higher kinds of knowledge* such as ore 
repeatedly indicated in the Buddha^s disoouree^ though they 
Ore not deflcribcd because hmguage is mcapable of describing 
them* may not be bound in this way by the idea of time and 
may see that the essential truth is not so much a serice of births 
in which something persista and passes from existence to exists 
ence, oa the timeleas fact that life depends upon tanh&p the 
desire for life, Beath* that is the breaking up of such consti' 
tuents of human life as the body, states of consciousness, etc.* 
does not affect ta^A, If tanha has not been deliberately 
suppressed* it collects skondhas again. The result is called a 
new mdividual. But tbe essential truth is the persistence of the 
ta^A until it is destroyed. 

Still there is no doubt that the earHest Buddhist text* and 
the drscourse ascribed to the Buddha himself speak, when using 
ordinary untcchnical language, of rebirth and of a mas Aylng 
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3 nd b^ing born* in such and such a state. Only we must nufc 
suppose that the man^a eelf is continued ot transferxed in this 
operation. There is no entity that can be called soul and strictly 
apeaking no entity that can be called body^ only a variable 
aggregation of akandhaa, couBtantlj changing. At death this 
allocation diaperae^ but a new one reassembks under the 
influence of tanhfi., the desire of life, and by the law of karma 
which prescribes that every act must have its result. The 
illuatration that comes most naturally is that of water. Waves 
pass across the surface of the eea and successive waves are not 
the samop nor is what we call the same wave really the same 
at two different points Jn its progress, and yet one wave cauBea 
another wave and transmits its form and movement. So are beings 
travelling through the world (earnsSra) not the same at any two 
pointe in a single life and still less the same in two coni^ecutive 
lives; yet it is the impetus and form of the previous Uvee^ the 
deeire that urges them and the form that it takos^ w'hich deter¬ 
mine the chaTacter of the succeeding lives. 

But Buddhist w'ritei^ more commonly illustrate rebirth by 
fire than by water and this simile is used with others iu the 
Questions of Miiinda. We cannot aasnme that this book reflecta 
the views of the Buddha or his immediate followers^ but it is 
the w'ork of an Indian in touch with good tradition who lived 
a few oenturiea later and expressed hU opinions with lucidity. 
It denies the existence of transmigration and of the soul and 
then proceeds to illustrate by metaphors and analogies how two 
aucceasive Uvea oan be the same and yet not the same. For 
instance^ suppose a man carelessly allovtrs his lamp to set his 
thateh on fire with the result that a whole village is burnt 
down. He is held responsibb for the loss but when brought 
before the judge argues that the flame of his lamp was not the 
same a$ the flarne that burnt down the village. Will such a 
plea be allowed? Ocrtainly not. Or to take another metaphor. 
Suppose a man weie to choose a young girl in marriage and 
after making a contract with her parents were to go away, 
waiting for her to grow up. Meanw^hile another man comes and 
marries her. If the tw'o men appeal to the King and the later 
suitor says to the earlier, Tlae littb child whom you chose and 
paid for is one and the full grown girl w'hom 1 paid for and 
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married Is anotlLer, no one would liaton to hia *iguiin?iitT 
clearly the joang woman bae grown out of tho girl and in 
ordinary language they are the same peraon. Or again suppose 
that one man bft a jar of milk with another and the milk turned 
to curds. Would it be reasonable for the first man to accuse 
the second of theft because the milk has disappeared ? 

The caterpillar and butterfly might supply another illuetra* 
Uon. It ifl unfortunate that the higher intelligences offer no 
example of such metamorphoeia in which consciousnesa is 
apparently intormpted between the two stages. Would an 
intelligent caterpillar take an interest in hia future welfare m 
a butterfly and stipaati^ as vices indulgencses ploaaaut to his 
caterpillar senses and harmful only to the coming butterfly, 
between whom and the caterpUfe^ there is perhaps no continuity 
of cousciouaneas? We can imagine how strongly butteiflies 
would inflist that the foundation of morality is that caterpillars 
should realize that the butterflies^ interesta and their own are 
the same. 

3 

When the Buddha contemplated the sams&ra, the world of 
change and transmigration in which there is nothing permauentp 
nothing satisfying, nothing that can be called a self, he formu¬ 
lated his chief conclusions, theoretical and practical^ In four 
propositions known as the four nobletruths, concerning 
suffering p the cause of suffering, the extinction of sufleringp and 
the path to the extinction of suffering*. These truths are alw'ays 
represented aa the esasndal and indispensable part of Buddhism. 
Without themp says the Buddha more than once^ there can be 
no emancipation p and agreeably to this w'e find them represented 
aa having formed part of the teaching of previous Buddhas* 
and consequently aa being rediscovered rather than invented 
by Go tarn a. He even compares himself to one who hafl found 
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hi tlie juiigJe the site of an andieat city and caused it to be 
restored. It would theirfo^e not be surprismg if they were 
found in pre-Buddhist writinget^^d bas been pointed out that 
they are practically identical with the four divisions of the 
Hindu science of medicines roga, disease; rogahetn, the cause 
of disease^ arogyflp absence of disease; bhaisafya, medicine, 
A similar parallel between the language of medicine and moral 
science can he found in the Yoga philosophy, and if the fourfold 
division of medicine can be shown to be anterior to Buddhism 
it may well have suggested the mould in which the four truths 
were cast. The comparison of life and passion to disease is 
frequent in Buddhist writings and the Buddha is sometimes 
hailed as the King of Physicians. It is a just compendium of 
his doctrine—so far m an illustration can be a compendium^ 
to say that human life is like a diseased body which requires 
to be cured by a proper regimen. But the Bnddha^s claim to 
originality is not thereby affected, for it reata upon just this, 
that he was able to regard life and religion in this apLrib and to 
put aside the systems of ritual, specuiatioD and self-mortification 
which were being preached all raund him* 

The first truth is that existence involves suffering. It receives 
emotional expression in a discourse in the Samyutta-Nik^ya*. 
**The world of tranemigtation^ my discipleSp has its beginning 
in eternity. No origin can bo porcoived, from which beings start, 
and hampered by ignorance, fettered by craving, stray and 
wander. Which think you are moi^^—the tears which you have 
shed as you strayed and wandered on this long journey ^ grieving 
and weeping because you were bound to what you hated and 
separated from what yon loved—which are mote, these tears, 
or the waters in the four oceans! A mother^s death, a son’^s 
death, a daughter's death, lose of kinsmen, lOfSe of property, 
sickness, all these have you eudnred through long ages—nud 
while you felt these losses and strayed and wandered on Uiis 
long journey, grieving and weeping because you were bound to 
what you hated and BOparated from what you loved, the team 
that you shed aro more than the water in the four oceans.” 

It is remarkable that such statements aroused no con¬ 
tradiction. The Buddha was not an isolated and discontented 
philosopher, like Schopenhaner in his hotels but the leader of 
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an GxceptJun&lly Bitcoessful religious tnovement in tonob and 
sympathy T^itb popular ideas. Ou many poiota bis aflaertions 
called forth discussion and contradiction but when be aaid 
that all existence involves auffering no one dispnted tJie 
dictum: no one talked of the pleasurea of life or used tboee 
arguments which come so copiously to the healthy-minded 
modem easayiit when he devotes a page or two to disproving 
peeaimismi^ On this point the views and temperament of the 
Buddha wore clearly tho^ of educated India^ The existence of 
this conviction and temperament in a Iarg?e body of intellectual 
Q^en is a^ important as the belief in the value of life and the 
love of activity for its own sake which is common among 
Europeans. Both tempers, must be taken into account by 
theory which is not merely personal but endeavours to ascertain 
what the human race think and leel about existence. 

The sombre and meditative cast of Indian thought is not 
due to physical degeueratiou or a depressing climate. Many 
authors speak as if the Hindus lived in a damp relaxing heat 
in which physical and moral stamina alike decay. I myself 
think that as to climate India is preferable to Europe, and 
without arguing about what must bo largely a question of 
personal taste, one may point to the long record of physical 
and intellectual labour performed even by Europeans in India. 
Neither cafi it be maintaiued that in practice Buddhism destroys 
the joy and vigour of life. The Burmese are among the most 
cheerful people In the world and the Japanese among the most 
vigoKJusj and the latter are at least as much Buddhiste ^ 
Europeans are Christians. It might be plausibly maintained 
that Europeans’ love of activity is mainly due to the intolerable 
cUmate and uncomfortable institutions of their continent^ which 
involve a continual struggle with the w^eather and continual 
discussion forbidding any calm and comprehensive view of 
things. The Indian being less troubled by tliese evils is able 
to judge what Is the value of life in itself^ ae an experience for 
the individual p not aa part of a univei^l struggle, which ie the 
common view of eerionsly minded Europeans, tboiigh as to thia 
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etruggb they have but htoy idea^ of the imtagonieta, the cause 
wd the reault. 

The Buddhist doctrine does not meon that life i& eomeihiug 
trifling and unimporianti to be liTOd anyhow. On the contrary* 
birth as a human being is an opportunity of ineetimabLa value. 
He who ia so bom baa at lea^t a chance of hearing the truth and 
acquiring merit. ** Hard ia it to be bom as a man^ hard to come 
to hear the true law" and when the chance cornea, the good 
fortune of the being who has attained to human form and the 
critical iaauea which depend on hia uaing it rightly are dwelt 
on with an camestiiess not surpassed in Christian homiletics. 
He who acts ill as a man may fall back into the dreary ejcles 
of inferior birthe^ among beasts and blind aimlcBs beings who 
cannot understand the truth, even if they hear it. From this 
point of view human life is happiness, only like every form of 
existence it is not satisfying or permanent. 

Dukkha is commonly rendered in Hnglish by pain or 
suffering, but an adequate literary equivalent which can be used 
consistently in translating is not forthcoming. The opposite 
state* aukha, is fairly rendered by weU-being, satisfaction and 
happiness. Dukkha is the contrary of this: uncaaiiiesa, discom¬ 
fort* difficulty^ Pain or suffering are too strong as renderings, 
but no better are to hand. When the Buddha enlarges on the 
evils of the world it will be found that the point most emphasised 
as vitiating life is its transitoriness. 

"is that which is impermanent sorrow or joy?” he asks of 
hb disciples. Sorrow, Ijord*” is the answer, and thia oft- 
repeated proposition is always accepted as self-evident. The 
evils most frequently mentioned are the great incurable weak¬ 
nesses of humanity, old age, sickness and death* and also the 
weariness of being tied to what we hate* the sadness of parting 
from what we love. Another obvious evil i# that we cannot get 
what we want or achieve our ambitions. Thus the temper which 
prompts the Buddha^s utteronoe^ is not that of Eccleaiastefi— 
the melancholy of Batiety which* having enjoyod aU, finds that 
all is vanity—but rather the regretful verdict of one who while 
sympathiring with the nobler paeaions—love, ambition* the 
quest of knowledge—ia forced to pronoxmee them unaatjafactoiy. 
The human mind craves after something which la permanent, 
something of which it con say This is mine. It longs to be 
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or to produce i$omotlung whiob is not £i‘;&tibitory and 
which h^s absolute value in and for itself. But neither in 
this world nor in any other world are fiuch Htates and actions 
possible. Only in ^in~ana do we find a state which rii^ above 
the transitory because it rises above dcaiic. Not merely human 
life but all possible existences in ail imaginable heaveufl must be 
unsatisfactory^ for such exiatencca are merely human life under 
favourable conditloua. Some great evils, such as sicknefia* may 
be absent but life m heaven must come to an end: it is not 
eternal» it is not even permanent, it does not^ any more than 
tikia lifcj contain anything that god or man nan call his own. 
And it may be observed that when Christian writers attempt 
to describe the joys of a heaven which is eternally satisfying, 
they have mostly to fall back on negative phraeca such as “Eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard 

The European view of life differs from the Asiatic chiefly 
in attributing a value to actions in themselves^ and in not being 
disturbed by the fact that their results are impermanent. It hs, 
in fact, the theoretical side of the will to live, which can find 
eipression in a treatise on metaphysics as well as in an act of 
procreation* An Englishman according to his capacity and 
mental cnlture is satisfied with some such rule of existence as 
having a good time, or playing the game, or doing hia duty, or 
working for some cause. The majority of intelligent men aie 
prepared to devote their lives to the service of the British 
Empire: the fact that it must pass away as ccrtaitily as the 
Empire of Babylon and that they are labouring for what is 
impermanent does not disturb thein and U hardly ever present 
to their minds. Those Europeans who share with Asiatics some 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the impertnanent try to escape it 
by an unselfish moraUty and by bolding that life, which is 
unsatisfactory if regarded as a pursuit of happiness, acquires 
a new and real vidue if lived for others. And from this point of 
view the European moralist is apt to criticUe the Buddhist 
truths of stiffering and the release tiom suffering as sclGah. But 
Buddhism is as full as or fuller than Christianity of love, eelf- 
saciifioe and thought for others. It says that it is a fine thing 
to be a man and have the power of helping others: that the 
best life is that which is entirely unselfish and a continual 
sacrifice. But lcM>king at eihateuce as a whole, and accepting 
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the theory that the happieBt and best life ie a life of eelf-sacrifice, 
it deciinee to oonsider as satirfactoiy the world in which this 
principle bolds good. Many of the best Europeana would 
probably say that their ideal is not oontSnua! personal enjoy¬ 
ment but aotiTity which makes the worid better. But thiB ideal 
implies a background of evil just as tauch ae does the Buddha^a 
teaching. If evil vanished, the ideal would vaiush too+ 

There is one important negatiTfl aspect of the truth of 
suffering and indeed of all the four truths. A view of human 
life which is common in Christian and Mobammedan conn trice 
represents man as put in the world by God, and human life as 
a service to be rendered to God. WTiether it is pleasant, worth 
living or not are hardly ijiiestions for God^s aervante. There is 
no trace of such a view in the Buddha^s teaching. It is 
throughout assumed that man in judging huiuan life by human 
standards is not presumptuous or blind to higher isauea. Life 
involves unhappiness: that is a fact, a cardinal truth. That this 
unhappiness may be ordeted for disciplinary^ or other luysterious 
motives by what is vaguely called One above, that it would 
disappear or be explained if we could contemplate our world as 
forming part of a larger univeise, that there is some far off 
divine event/" some unexpected solution in the fifth act of this 
complicated tragedy, which c?ould justify the creator of this 
dukthakkbandhtit this mass of unhappiness — for all such ideas 
the doctrine of the Blessed One has nothing but rileace, the 
courteous and charitable silence which will not apeak contemp¬ 
tuously. The world of transmigration has neither beginning nor 
end nor meatiiug: to tho^ who wiah to escape from it the 
Buddha can show the way: of obligation tn stop in it there can 
be no question^. 

Buddhism is often described as pessimietie, but is the epithet 
just? What does it mean? The dietionaiy defines peasLm^ as 
the doctrine which teaches that the world is as bad as it can 
be and that everything naturally tends towards evil. That is 
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^hou onihm DhAmmApAdA, 57j ittm to im^y ibftt it aimcbjeclionAbt if performed 
not CMil of ImUtion but hy one wbo liaving ah^y obf^ed mental nUmMn i* 
tfoublfid by dipeutL 
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emphatically not Buddhist teaching. The higher fomiB of 
reli^on have their basis and origin tn the existence of evil* but 
their justification and value depend on their power to removo 
it. A religion, therefore^ can never be pea^nustic, just ^ ft 
doctor who should Bimply pronounce diseases to be mcurable 
would never be sueceeefuL as a practitioner. The Buddha states 
with the utmost frankness that religion is dependent on the 
existence of eviL throe things did not exist, the Buddha 
would not appear In the world and his law and doctrine would 
not shine. What are the three? Birth, old age and death/' 
This is true. If there were people leading perfectly happy, 
untroubled fives, it is not likely that any thought of reUgiOfi 
would enter their minds, and their irreligious attitude would bo 
reasonable, for the most that any deity is asked to give is 
perfect happineas^ and that these imaginary folk are supposed 
to have already. But according to Buddhism no form of 
existent can be perfectly happy or pennansnt. Gods and angels 
may be happier than men but they are not free from the tyranny 
of desire and ultimately they must fall from their high estate 
and pass away^ 

4 

The second Truth declarea the origin of suffering. is/* 
^ys the Buddha, ^‘tbe thirst which causes rebirth, which Is 
accompanied by pleasure and lust and takes delight now here^ 
now there^ namely, the thirst for pleasure, the thirst for another 
life, the thirst for success/^ This Thlret (Tanh&l is the craving 
for life in the widest sense; the craving for pleasure which pro¬ 
pagates life, the craving for existence in the dying man which 
brings about another birth, the craving for wealth, for power, 
for pre-eminence within the Hmits of the present life- What ia 
the nature of thie craving and of its action ? Before attempting 
to answer w-e must consider what is known as the chain of 
causation^, one of the oldest, most celebrated, and most obscure 
formul* of Buddhism. It is stated that the Buddha knew it 
before attaining enlightenment^, but it is second in importance 
only to the four truths, and in the opening sections of the 
Mah&vagga, he is repre^nted as meditating on it under the 
Bo-tree, both in its positive and negative form. It runs a^s 
follows« From ignorance come the sankli4ias, from the sauk^ 
i Ffcli pfctkc* Samkrit Priilty^tWnmpadi. i S»M. Sik. ilL lU* 
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HaJras cornea coneoiotisneedf from conacionaiiess come name-aod- 
form* from narae-and-fonn come the aii prOTioce& (of the 
eenaea)p from the aix provinces comes contaot^ fmm contact 
comes senflatioop from seiisation comes craving, from crSiVuig 
comes cUn^gp from cli aging comes existence, from ezistenoe 
comes birth, from biith come old age and death, pain and 
lameatation, suffering* aorrow, and despait. This is the origin 
of this whole maaa of enuring. But by the dostruction of 
ignorance p effected by tho complete absenoeof lust, the sankblraa 
aj« deatcoyed, by the destmction of the sanUi&iras, conscious¬ 
ness is destroyed ” and so on through the whole chain backwarda. 

The chain is also known aa the twelve Nid&nas or cauBea. It 
is clearly in its positive and negative forms ac ampUficatJon of 
the second and third truths respectively^ or perhaps they me a 
linmnoua compendium of it. 

Besides the full form quoted above there are shoirter veiaionfl> 
Sometimes there are only nine links^ or there are five links 
combined in an endless chainSo we must not attach too 
much importanoo to the number or order of links. Tbs chain 
is not a genealogy but a statement leepecting the interdepend¬ 
ence of certain stages and aspects of human nature. And though 
the importance of cause (hstu) is often emphasiKedj. the causal 
relation is understood in a wider senae than is usual in oar 
idiom. If there were no birth* there would be no deaths but 
though birth and death are interdepeudent we should hardly 
say that birth is the cause of death. 

In whatever way we take the Chain of Causation, it seems 
to bring a being into existence twice, and this is the view of 
Buddhaghoea who says that the first two links (ignorance and 
the sankharaa) belong to past time and explain the present 
cxisteiioe! the next eight (consciousaess to existence) analyse 
the present existence: «id the last two (birth and old age) belong 
to future time, representing the results in another existence of 
desire felt in this oxistence. And that is perhaps what the con- 
atnietor of the formula meant. It is clearest if taken backwards. 
Suppose* the Buddha once said to Auanda®, them were no birth, 

* Dig. KiiL XT. 

*■ ^^Coiit 4 et comtm trom cfuaKbuuJV ^ fnmtEoa from «iiiU4!t ! enring frotts 
HdMlffiDl tlifl nuUliw tram enviog: canBciaoHneH theunJUunc: ccatut 

trom ami bQ oa Iht injlBkrmni. Sec ^ Fiiii.51. ■ Dig. Niki. 
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wQii]d there then be any old ago or death! Clearly not. That 
IB the meaning of Baying that old *ige and death depend on 
birth t if birth were annihilated, they too would be annihilated. 
Similarly birth depends on Bhava which meaiiB becoming and 
does not imply anything self-existent and atationary^ all the 
world is a continual proeess of coming into existenoe and peeing 
away. It is on the univerBality of this proeesa that birth (jfiiti) 
depends. But on what does the endleea becoming itself depend ? 
We Beem here on the threshold of the deepest problems but the 
answer^ though of wide Donsequenoea, brings us back to the 
etrictly human and didaetio sphere. Existence depends on 
Up4d&na. This word means literally grasping or clinging to and 
should be $o translated here but it also means fuel and its use 
is coloured by this meaning, since Buddhist metaphor is fond 
of describing life as a dame. Existence cannot continue with¬ 
out the clinging to lifOp just as fire cannot continue without fuel^. 

The clinging in its turn depends on Ta^h&p the thirst of 
craTing for existence. The distinction between te^hA and 
up3d&na is not always observed^ and it is often said is 

the cause of karma or of sorrow. But, strictly speakings npadAna 
is the grasping at life or pleasure; tanhA m the incessant, 
unsatisfied craving which causes it. It ia compojed to the 
biranSp a weed which infests rice fields and sends ite roota deep 
into the ground. So long as the smallest piece of root lb left 
the weed springs up again and propagates itself with surprising 
rapidity* though the cultivator thought he had exterminated it. 
This metaphor is alao uaed to illustrate how tai;Lha leads to a 
new birth. Death is like cutting down the plant! the root 
remains and sends up another growth. 

We now seem to have reached an ultimate principle and 
basisf namely* the craving for life which tranacends the limits 
of one existence and finds expression in birth after birth. Many 
paseages in the Pitakaa justify the idea that the force which 
Goustmets the univer^ of our experience is an impeiBonal 
appetite, analogous to the Will of Schopenhauer, The shorter 

1 Nile. xn. £3. Cl teq %h6 pnviotu wtiA 51. In Ibo Abbidh&inmft Pitaki 
tftd later ■cboLuUc wotka T(fe fiaii ai * dereKapmctit of tbf law of ciici«atkill tlitf 
th^ry qf n^kUoiu or tyctDiD of ocmkiiDii Acwridiiiff 

to tbii tlwory ptenoniirnA lUr O&t tbotisbl of menly in the aimple rv-klion of 
tail cffrtl Out |ill4iiioinenozi dLO be th* ftMUttUt afui^ (upak^ka) of aOotllrT 
ptcnoftiMM ift UKHlBi. S» Mn Etbya VaMe* UeUlifiiii in 
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(ontiujA quoted aboTO in wtiieh it is ssid that tbo sankharss 
come from also admits of such an interpretation. But 

the longer cbaia does not, or at least it considers ta^ha not as 
a cosmic force but simply as a state of the human mind. 
Suffering can bo traced b^k to the fact that men have desire. 
To what is desire due? To sensation. With this reply we leave 
the great mysteries at which the previous links seemed to hint 
and begin one of those enquiries into the origin and meaning of 
bumari sensation which are dear to early Buddhism, dust as 
there could be no birth if there were no osistenoe, so there could 
be no desire if there were no sensation. What then is the cause 
of sensation? Contact (phasso). This word plays a considerable 
part in Buddhist psychology and is describe as producing not 
only sensation but perception and volition (cetand)*. Contact 
in its turn depends on the senses (that is the five senses as we 
know them, *n<t mind as a sixth) and these depend on namc- 
and-form. This expression, which oecure in the Upanishsds as 
well as in Buddbi&t wzitlngis, denotes mental and corporeal life. 
In explaining it the commentators say that form means the 
four elements and shape derived from them and that name 
means the three skandhas of sensation, perception and tho 
sankbkras. This use of the word nama probably goes back to 
ancient snpeistiiiona which regarded a man's name as contalniDg 
his true being but in Buddhist terminology it is merely a 
fjj-btijf jLl expression for mental states coUeetively. Buddlia- 
ghosa observes that name-and-form are like the playing of a 
lute which docs not come from any store of sound and when it 
ceases does not go to form a store oi sound elsewhere. 

On what do name-and-form depend? On consciousness. 
This point is so important that in teaching Ananda the Buddha 
adds further explanations. ** Suppose,'' be says, " consciousness 
were not to descend into the womb, would name-and-form 
consolidate in the womb? No, Lord. Therefore, Ananda, 
consciousness is the cause, the occasion, the origin of name-and- 
form.” But consciousness according to the Buddha's teaching* 
is not a unity, a thinkinig soul, but mental activity produced 

■ Mn Rhyf Dhuniu-nngaci, pnt ]>. UL ‘‘The •eneoir pioeew is 

•aelyeed is cue into (a) en eppeniiu cipeble ol teechias ^ Unput not 
itaell: (t) eS impiagipa toiA (rtipein}; (c) MSUet betneen (aj end (Sp (d) rtOliJUAt 
DodiSeetloB of the mental eontinoiilii. Tit. Bnt, Miiiteat of S epeeiSo Wit, tben 
lOBolt Or iflteilectiul lOinlt oir pcBenmehly bofcL“ 

^ $M e.p. Mej. Nik, 38, 
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by variouB approprifhte caue^s. Hence it eaunot bo regarded as 
mdependent of n am e -and-form and as their generator. So the 
Buddha goes on to say that though name-aitd-form depend on 
oonsciousneBs it is eq^ually tiMie that coneciouiitiefis depends on 
tiame-and-form. The two together make human life: everything 
that is bom, and die® or le reborn in another existenceis name- 
and-fonn pins oonsdousneB®^ 

What we have ieanit hitherto is that Buffering depeoda 
on desire and desiro on the sense®. For didactic purposes this 
is much, but be philosophy the result is small: we have merely 
discovered that the world depends on name-and-form plus 
consciouane^^ that is on human beings. The two links of 
tho chain (the last in our examination) do not leave the previous 
point of view—the history of individual life and not an account 
of the world process—but they have at least that interest which 
attache® to the mysterious. 

“Consciousness depends on the sankharae.'^ Here the flank- 
h^ras seem to mean the predispositions anterior to conscious¬ 
ness which accompany birth and hence are equivalent to one 
meaning of Karma^ that is the good and bad qualities and 
tendencies which appear when rebirth takes place. Perhaps the 
best commentary on the atatemeut that consciousness depends 
on the sankb&ras ie furnished by a Sntta called Rebirth according 
to the sankhfijas^. The Bnddha there saya that if a monk 
possessed of the necessary good qualities oheriahes a wish to be 
bom after death as a noble, or in one of the many heavens, 
*^then those predisposition® (sankb&ra} and mental conditions 
(vihkro) if repeated* conduce to rebirth ” in the place ho dedrefi. 
Simibrly when Qtia is dyings the Bpirits of the wood come 
round his death-bed and bid hmi wish to be an Fmperor in his 
next life. Thug a personality ivith certain pTcdispoeitione and 
aptitudes may be due to the thought and wishes of a previous 
personality*^ and thCE^e predifipositions, asserts the taat article 
of tho formula, depend upon ignorance. We might be tempted 

* Tkid dM* nea mten tkat ibe iftiELc lurae-Stid-fam pliiB cDziHU?Ul]ltii whifli 

din in one eKiPtenc^e m inather. 

» Hfcj- Nik. 120 KwJdiimpp^tti rutU. 

• He abcrald nuke it a caiiliisiiAl mnatml «]»rtiiw! t€> think of the rebirth which 
he deein^ 

^ So too In ihp j^idcbya. the nuulcirM ^ udd to pu trtdi one 

bionin frKUtence to uiatber. Thej mey thv nmtkm donout- fur Ifri erel 
end tkea become actircr 
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to identiiy this igtmmncti with some cosmio ci«ative force such 
aa the Uncoiiaeioiis of Hartmarm or the of ^nkarw. But 
though the Idea that the world of phcDomena \e a delusion bred 
of ig^lo^aJlce is eommou in India^ it does not enter into the 
forjuula which we are conaideiinig. Two explanations of the first 
link are given in the Fitakos^ which are practically the same. 
Onc^ states categorically that the ignorance which produces the 
aankh&ras ia not to know" the four Truths, Elsewhere* the 
Buddha himEelf when aaked what ignorance meana replies that 
it is not to know that everything iniist have an origin and a 
cessation. The formula means that it is ignorance of the true 
nature of the world and the true interests of mankind that 
brings about the suffering which we see sod feeL We were horn 
into the world because of our ignorance in our last birth and of 
the desire for re^xistenoc which was in us when we died. 

Of the supreme importance attached to this doctrine of 
causation there can be no doubt. Perhaps the best instance is 
the story of S4ripDtta's conTcrsion. In the early days of the 
Euddha’s mission he asked for a brief summary of the new 
teEiching and in reply the essentia] points were formulated in 
the w'ell-known verses which declare that all things have a 
cause and an end®. Such uttemnceasound like a scientific dictum 
about the uniformity of nature or cosmic law. But though the 
Pitakas imply some such idea, they seem to shrink from stating 
it clearly. They do not emphasise the orderly eouree of nature 
or exhort men to live in harmony with it. We are given to 
understand that the intelligence of those supermen who are 
called Buddhas sees that the four Trutha are a consequence 
of the nature of the universe but subsequent inatniction bids 
m attend to the truths themselves and oot to their connection 
with the univoi^al scheme. One reason for this is that Indiana 
were little inclined to think of impersonal laws and forces*. 

■ UbJ. NiIl 9 palta- * SWi 12 ^ 

■ MiliiTJig, J:. 53. 4 umI 5 s 

Yc £l!b,imn]£ hrtuppAbluTH tcaalll Tn^lklgmto 

Ah A tfliuAr* yn pimiiho ti. 

Ilie it rvmiirfeAb]« Jjocaius it umittl iJut t||u ii Un; pHneij^ and trwaliiJ 

doctrine of CixirtpAt^ loo Ul* dutinition of th* put in the Baddh^'i 

own m&ulh in M»ijkiinJip 79: DhAmnuirn U iXnOMkdjs ilOAUniill il&Ui idiun liOli; 
imui'upp^^ idAl|1 upajihutii- (tr-. 

^ Tl!.f jqAnlrti yM piij^L Se dweribed At taahixii A kw ai tiTatolioD, but iktt it 
ODt the ny il bt doricribed in itt own l & miji.lt. 
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Tho law of karma anti tho periodic rhythm of growth anti 
decay which the uni verse obey a are Ldcaa common to Hinduism 
and Baddhbm and not incompatible with the mythology and 
ritual to which the Buddha ohjooted. And though the Pitakaa 
inaist ou the univeraallty of causation^ they have no notion of 
the Djaiformity of nature in out senae^ The Buddhist doctrine 
of causatiou states that w^e caniiot obtain emancipation and 
happiness unless we undemtand and remove the cause of our 
distress^ but it does not discuss cosmic force* like karma and 
Mi&y&. Such disensaion the Buddha considered unprofitable* 
and perhaps he may have felt that insistence on cosmic law 
came dangerously near to fatalmm^. 

Though the number of the links may be varied the Buddha 
attached importance to the method of concatenation and the int^ 
personal formulation of the whole and in one passage* he objects 
to the questions, what are old age and death and w ho is it that 
has old age and death. Though the chain of cauaatiion treats of 
a human lifej it never speaks of a person being bom or growing 
old and Buddhaghosa^ obEcrvcs that the Wheel of eptistence is 
without known beginnings without a personal cauee or passive 
recipient and empty with a twelvefold emptiness. It baa no 
external cause such as Brahm^ or any deity " and is also wanting 
in any ego passively recipient of happiness and misery.” 

The twelve ^xd^nos have passed into Buddhist art as the 
Wheel of Life^ An ancient example of this has been discovered 
in the frescoes of Ajanta and modem diagrams^ which represent 
the explanations current in medis^va] Indiap ato Btill to be 
found in 'Hbet and Japan*« In the nave of the wheel are three 
female figures signifying passion^ hatred and foDy and in the 
spaces between the spokes are scenes depicting the phase* of 
human life: round the felly runs a serie* of pictures representing 
the twelve links of the chain. The first two Unks are represented 

^ T«Jt« AiDonK hondredfl Df mntAiicf« accdLiiit pI BuJOliA'i fune»L 

* Tbc Au^ttBin rv. chap, T7p torbidd ipecDliLtriDQ (m FCuTAn-bjfcti 

Ai liklil^ bHayr xDu|ii«4 mil tnuhl#, Tm dC |J|« four kammM-Tip4ko And 

Aa attempt to miko the chain of cADaaUoa into a ctNilaif!: law 
iavoJ^ jiiat thii iort of ■pbc:iilatia«u 

* Thfl PitB-StH iDiiit UlSt ifauBaiLkia ap-pLI-m to imt-iataJ aa wc'lJ *■ phcOO’ 

mtm. 

■ Sun. Nth- UL. 35. * Vii. ivn. WarTcn, p, 

■ Smi WmWeU. J.lLA.3. 1804, pjt M7-^: Rh^i Divld., Ama. LeCturtM, 
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by s blind ttiBn or blind osmcl and by a potter making pots, 
lb* tbinl, or cDTi&cioiienedST b an ape. Some have that 

this figure represents the evolntion of mind* which beghoa to 
Bhow itself in animats and is parfeeled in man. It may however 
refer to a simUe found in the Ktakaa^ where the restless, change¬ 
able mind is compared to a monkey jumping about in a tree. 


We have now examined three of the four Truthaj for the 
Chain of Causation in its positive form gives m the origin of 
suffering and in its negative form the facte os to the extuiction 
of anffering! it teaohe* that as its links are broken suffering 
disappears. The fourth truth, or the way whioh leads to the 
extinction of sufferings gives prapctical directions to this effect. 
The way is the Noble Eightfold Path conBlsting of: right views, 
right aspirations, right speech, right conduct, right livelihood, 
right effort, right mindfulness^ right E&pture, This formula is 
comparable not with the Decalogue, to which correspond the 
precepts for mnnk« and lajrmcn, but rather with the Beatitudes, 
It contains no commands or prohibitions but in the Rimplest lan¬ 
guage indicates the spirit that leads to emancipation. It breathes 
an air of noble freedom. It eay^ nothing about laws and rites: 
it simply states that the way to be happy is to have a good heart 
and mind, taking shape in good deeds and at last finding ex¬ 
pression and fulfflment in the rapture of ecstasy. Wd may 
think the numerical subdiviaions of the Path pedantic and find 
fault with its want of definition, for it does not define the word 
right (sammi) which it uses so often, but m thus ignoring 
ceremonialism and legalism and making simple goodness in 
spirit and deed the basis of religion, Gofama rises above all his 
contemporaries and above all aubsequeni teacher? except Christa 
In detaching the perfect life from all connection with a deity or 
outside forces and in teaching man that the worst and beat that 
can happen to him lie within his own power, he holds a unique 
position. 

Indian thought haa little sympathy with the question 
whether raoralitj' is utilitarian or intujtionist, whether we do 
good to benefit onrselvra or whether certain acts and stale? are 
intrinsically good. The Buddha is a physician who prescribes 

■ SaUL Nik. ^u. UJ. too vrrms ud Itll, uad for Qlhtu 

yitiitrfltiTC qaetUtioAS I^bji DiiTidiv pp. 
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u cnie for » —the disease of sulferiDg—ajid that cure is 

not iL quack medicine which protends to heal rapidly but a 
regime and tieatment. If we ask whether the reason for 
following the regime is that it is good for us or that it is 
scientifically correct; or why we want to be well or whether 
health is really good: both the Buddha and the physician would 
reply that such questions are tiresome and irretet^ant. With on 
appearance of profundity, they ask nothing worth answering. 
The eightfold path is the way and the only way of sakation. 
Its fonn depends on the fact that the knowledge of the Buddhaj 
which embraces the whole universe, sees that it is a consequence 
of the nature of things. In that .^nse it may be described as an 
eternal law\ but this is not the way in which the Pitakaa usually 
speak of it and it is not represented as a divine revelation 
dictated by other than human motives. "Come, disciples." the 
Buddha was wont to say, "lead a holy life for the complete 
extinction of suffering." Holiness is simply the way out of 
misery into happiness. To ask why we should take that way, 
would seem to an Indian an unnecessary questioUj. as it might 
seem to a Christian if he were asked why he wants to save his 
soiil^ but if the question is pressed the answer must be at 
everj' pointy for the Cihristian as much os for the Buddhist, to 
gain happiness^, IncidentaDy the happiness of others is fully 
cored for, since both religionfl make unselfbhnesa the basis of 
morality and hold that the conscious and selfish pursuit of 
happiness is not the way to gain it, but if we choose to apply 
European mothods of analysis to the Buddha's preachingt It is 
utilitarian. But the fact that he and hia first disciples did not 
think such analysis and discussion necessary goes far to show 
that the temper created in his Order was not ifchgiously utili¬ 
tarian. It never occurred to them to look at things that way. 

The eightfold path is the road to happiness but it is the way, 
not the destination, and the action of the Buddha and his 
disciples is something beyond it. They had obtained the goal, for 
they were all Arhats. and they might. It they had been inspired 
by that ^Ifishness which some European authors find prominent 
in Buddhism, have entered into their rest, Y'et the Buddha bade 
them go among men and preach '*for the gain and welfare of 
many" and they continued thdr benevolent activity although 
it could add nothing to the reword which they had already won* 

i But pw Ma]. Mil. 70. for Uw l4Jc* tlimt tbfrrt » imiuthlag beyCHui fkuppbiw- 
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Thf* Buddha oft^n commented on the eightfold patbp and 
we may foUow one of the ei^positions attributed to him^. What, 
he asks, is meant by right riews {jSffiwmiSrfiffAi)? Simply a 
knowledge of the four truths^ and of such doctriuea 
personality and karma ae are implied in them. But the negative 
aspects of thia are more striking th^ the positive. 

It does not imply any philOBophical or metaphj=sical syetem: 
the Bnddha has shaken oS all philosophical theories^. Secondly^ 
it does not imply that any knowlcd^ or bebef is of efHcacy in 
itself, as the lore of the Brahmans is supposed to be or tho^ 
Christian creeds which save by faith. The Buddha has not a 
position such as the Church attributes to Christ, or later 
Buddhism to Amlda^ All that is required under the head of 
right belief is a knowledge of the general principles and pro¬ 
gramme of Buddhism. 

The Buddha continuee^ What Is right resolve? It ia the 
resolve to renounce plcasureSj to bear no malice and do no 
harm. What is right speech? To abstain from lying and 
slandering, harsh words and foolish chatter. What is right 
conduct? To abstain from taking life, from stealing, from 
immorality. What is right livelihood? To abandon wrong 
occupations and get one*s living by a right occupation. This 
is elsewhere defined as one that does not bring hurt or danger 
to any Ii\.ing things and five bad occupations are enumerated^ 
namely, those of a caravan-trader, slave-deafer, butcher, 
pubfican and poison seller. European eritjes of Buddhism have 
often found fault with its etliies as being a morality of renuncia¬ 
tion, and in the explanation epitomisoed above each section of 
the path is interpreted in this way. But this negative form ia 
not a peculiarity of Buddhism. Only two of the commandments 
in our Decalogue are positive precepts; the lest are prohibitions. 
The same ia true of most early codes. The negative form la at 
once easier and more praotical for it requires a mental effort to 
formulate any ideal of human Mo j it ia comparatively easy to 
note the bad things people do, and say, don't. The pruning of 
the feelings, tho cutting off of every tendril which can cling to 
the pleasures of aense, is an essential part of that mental cultiva^ 
tion in which the higher Buddhism consists. But the Pitakas 
say clearly that what is to bts oUminatod is only bad menta] 
states. Desire for pleasuro and striving after wealth are bad, 
Diy. NLk. 22. * 7&7* 
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bAit it doea not follow thot deaire and striTing are bad in them¬ 
selves. Desire for what is good (Dhammaehando as opposed to 
Kamaehando) ia itself good, and the effort to obtain nirvana is 
often described as a straggle or wrestling^. Similarly though 
absolute indifference to pains and pleasuroe ie the Ideal for a 
Bhikkhu, this by no means impUss, as is often assumed, a 
general insenaibility and indifference, the harmlcsB oyster-like 
life of one who hurts nobody and remains in his own ehcU* 
European mtlciBms on the seliishnesfl and pessiiniem of Bud¬ 
dhism forget the cheerfulness and buoyancy which are the chief 
marke of its holy men. Tho Buddhist saint is essentially one 
who has freed himself. His first impulse is to rejoice in his 
freedom and share it with others, not to abuse the fetters he 
has cut away. Active benevolence and love* are enjoined as 
a duty and praised in language of no little beauty and eameet- 
ness. In the Itivuttaka* the following is put into the mouth of 
Buddha^ ^'All good works whatever* are not worth one six¬ 
teenth part of love ivhich seta free the heart. Love w^hlcb seta 
free the heart eomprises them: it shines, gives light ttnd radiance. 
Just as the light of all the atara is not. worth one sixteenth of 
the light of the moon: aa in the last month of the rains in the 
season of autumn^ when the sky is clear and cloudless the eun 
niountB up on high and overcomes darkneas in the firmament: 
as in the last hour of the night when the dawn is breaking, the 
morning star shines and gives light and radiance; oven so does 
love which sets free the soul and compnees all good works, 
shine and give light and radiance.^* Se, toe, the Sutta-NipS.ta 
bids a man love not only his neighbour but all the world, "As 
a mother at- the risk of her life watches over her own child, her 
only child, so let every one cultivate a boundless love towards 
all beings®."" Nor are such precepts left vague and univeraah 
If some of his acts and words seem wanting in family affection, 
the Buddha enjoined filial piety as emphaticaliy aa Moses or 

^ Bat Ell BiiildhEMii we ■Iw' tl)? that nifviiui Is 
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Confucius. There are two beings, he says, namely Father and 
Mother, who can newr be adequately repaid^. If a man were 
to carry his parenta about on his shoulders for a hundred years 
or could giv^e them all the kingdoms and treasures of the earth, 
he still would not discharge his debt of gratitude^. But whereas 
Confucius said that the good son does not deviate from the way 
of his father^ the Buddha, wlio was by no means conaervatiye 
in robgious matters, said that the only way in which a son could 
repay his parents waa by teaching them the True Law, 

The Suddha defines the sixth section of the path more fully 
than those which precede. Right effort, he says, is when a monk 
makea pji effort, and strivifes to prevent evil states of mind from 
arising; to suppress, them if they have arisen; to produce good 
Btatee of mind, and develop and ]>erfect thoni. Hitherto we 
have been considering morality* indispensable but elemeittar3\ 
This section is the beguming of the specially Buddhist discipline 
of mental cultivation. The process is apt to seem too self- 
conscious: we w^onder if a freer growth would not jdeld better 
fruits. But in a comparison with the similar programmes of 
other religions Buddhism has little to fear. Its methods are not 
morbid or intosspective! it does not fetter the intellect with the 
bonds of authority. The disciplo has simply to discriminate 
between good and bad thoughta, fo develop the one and suppress 
the other^ It is noticeable that under this heading of right 
effort, or right wTcstling as it is sometimes called, both desire 
and striving for good ends are conseemted. Sloth and torpor 
are as harmful to spiritual progress os evil desires and as often 
reprimanded. Also the aim h not merely negative: it is partly 
creative. The disciple Is not to suppress will and Feeling, hut 
he is to make all the good in him grow; he should foster, increase 
and perieet it. 

What IS right-mindfulness*j the seventh section of the path? 
It Lb When a monk lives as regards the hody^ observant of the 
body, strenuouB, couaciouB, mindful and has rid himself of 
covelouitness and melancholy”: and similarly as regards the 
aenaations, the mind and phenomena. The kuportance of this 
mindfulness is often insisted on* It amounts to complete self- 

» Ani?. Nik. L s. 4. 
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mastery by of self-knowledge which allows nothing to 

be done heedlessly and mechanically and controls not merely 
recognized acts of volition but also those sense-impressions in 
which we are apt to regard the mind as merely reoeptive, ^^Self 
is the lord of seif; who else should be the lord? With self well 
subdued^ a man finds a lord such as few can End^/* 

Although the Buddha denies that there is any $otil or self 
(attfi) apart from the skandhas, yet here his ethical system 
seems to assume that a ruling principle w^hich may be caUed 
self does exist. Nor is the discrepancy fully explained bv saying 
that the non-existence of self of soul ia the correct dognm mid 
that expresaioris like self being the lord of self are concession b 
to the exigencies of exposition. The evolution of the self-con¬ 
trolled flaint out of the confused mental states of the ordinary 
man is a psychological difSculty. As we shall secj when the 
eightfold path has been followed to the end new' powers arise 
in the mlnd^ new lights stream into it. Yet if there Is no self 
or soulj where do they arise^ into what do they etream? 

The doctrine of GotAma as expressed in his earliest utterance 
on the subject to the five monks at Benares is that neither the 
body, nor any mental faculty to w hich a name ean be given» b 
what was calied in Brahmanic theology atman, that is to say 
an entity which is absolutely free, imperiEhable^ changeless and 
not subject to pam. This of course does not exclude the possi¬ 
bility that there may be something which* docs not como under 
any of the above categories and which may be^ueh an entity 
as deseribed. Indeed Bralimanic works w hich teach the exis¬ 
tence of the l-tman often use language curiously like that of 
Buddhism. Thus the Bhagavad-git4* says that actions ate 
Ijerformcd by the Gupas and only he who is deluded by egoism 
thinks "'1 am the door/’ And the Vbhnu Purana objects to 
the use of ^r&oiial pronouns. “ When one soul is dispersed in 
all bodieSp it is idle to ask who are yon^ who am The 

accounts of the Buddhist higher life would be easier to under¬ 
stand if we could suppose that there is such a self: that the 
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pilgrim who in walking in the pat ha gradually emancipatea, 
develops and builds it up: that it becomes partly free in nirvana 
before death and wholly free after death. I^hrader’ has pointed 
out teitfl in the Htakas which seem to imply that there is 
something which is absolute and therefore not touched by the 
doctrine of anattfi,. Tn a remarkable passage^ the Buddha says: 
Therefore my disciples get rid of what is not youra. To get rid 
of it will mean your health and happiness for a long time. 
Form, sensation, perception, etc., are not youia; get rid of 
tliem. If a man were to take away, or bmm, or use for hia needs, 
all the grass, and boughs, and branches and leaves in this Jeta 
wood, would it ever occur to you to say, the man is taking us 
away, burning ua, or using for his needs! Certainly not, 
Lord. And why not? Because, Lord, it is not our self or anv* 
thing belonging to our self. Just in the same way, replies the 
Buddha, get rid of the skandhaij. The natural sense of this 
eeema to be that the skandhaa have no more to do with the 
real being of man than have the trees of the forest where he 
happens to he*. This suggests that there is in man something 
real and permanent, to be contrasted with the transitory 
skandhaa and when the Buddha asks whether anything which 
is perishable and changeable can be called the self, he seems to 
imply that there is somewhere such a self. But this point 
cannot be pressed, for it ia perfectly logical to define first of all 
what you mean by a ghost and then to prove that such a tbing 
does not exist. If we take the passages at present collected aa 
a w'hole, and admit that they are somewhat inconsistent or 
imperfectly understood, the net result is hardly that the name 
of self can be given to some part of hirman nature W'hich remains 
when the skandhas are set on one side. 

But though the Buddha denied that there is in man anything 
permanent which can be called the self, this does not imply a 
denial that human nature can by mental training be changed 
info Bomething different, aomething infinitely superior to the 

* Lchi/ Jcii Jtr iwtfKJcn PhOotopiiit tur Ztit MaidriTat umt liiiJdluu, 
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n&turei of the ordinarj* man, perhaps something other than the 
skandha^^. One of his prineipal ebjectioiiB to the doctrine of 
the permanent self was that^ il it wcm tme^ emancipiation and 
sanctity would be impoa^ible*, because htimim nature could not 
be changed. In India the doctrine of the atman wiis really 
dangerous p because it led a religiooB Tuan to auppo^ that to 
rnsuie happiness and emancipation it is only necessary to isolate 
the atm an by self'mortification and by suppressing discursiFO 
thought as well as passion. But this, the Buddha tcachea, la 
a capital error. That which can make an end of su:Rering is not 
something lurking ready-made in human nature but something 
that must be built up: man must be reborn, not flayed and 
stripped of ereij^thing except some cote of unchangiDg souL 
As to the nature of this new being the Pitakas are reticent, but 
not absolutely silent, as we shall sec below. Our loose use of 
language might possibly lead us to call tho new being a soulp 
but it is decidedly not an atman^ for it is Bomething which haa 
been brought into being by deliberate effort. The collective 
name for these higher states of mind is wisdom or 

knowledge. This word is the Pali equiTaJent of the Sanskrit 
and is interesting as connecting early and later Buddhism, 
for prajM in the aense of transcendental or absolute knowledge 
plays a great part in Mahayanism and is even personified. 

The Pi takas imply that Buddhas and Arhats can under¬ 
stand things which the ordinary human mind cannot grasp and 
human words cannot utter. Later Indian Buddhists no 
scruples in formulating what the master left unformulated. 
They did not venture to use the wordn at man or attA but they 
said that the saint ean rise above all didmnee and plurality, 
transcend the distinction between subject and object and that 
nirvana is the absolute (Bhi&tatathat4). The Buddha would 
doubtlesft have objected to this terminology aa he objected to 
aD attempts to express the ineffable but perhaps the thought 
wdiich struggles for expression in such language is not far 
removed From hia own thoughts 

One of the common Buddhist similes for human life h fire 
and It IB the best simile for illuminating all Buddhist psychology. 
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To findixig a soul likt cle$cribiug as substances. 

Fire b often spoken of as an cbnisiit but it is really a process 
which cannot bo isolated or interrupted. A dame is not the 
aamc as il-s fuel and it can be distinguished from other flames. 
But though you can individualize it and propagate it inde" 
firiilely, you cannot isolate it from ita fuel and keep it by iteelf, 
Ei^en ao in the human beiug tJiere is not any soul which can be 
isolated and go on li^dng eternally but the analogy of the flame 
still holds good, Unseizable though a flame may be* and un- 
dcflnable os substance, it is not unreasonable to trim a Are and 
make a flame rise above its fuel, free from smoke^, clear and 
pure. If it were a conscious flame, such might be its own ideals 

The eighth and iaat section of the path is samm^-samMhi» 
right concentration or rapture* Mental concentration is essential 
to samMhi^ which is the opposite of tho^ w^andering desires 
often btaiucd as seeking for pleasure here and there. But 
.iflmadhi is more than mere ooncentration or even meditation 
and may be rendered by rapture or ecstasy, though like so 
iflkny teclmJcal Buddhist terms it does not correspond exactly 
to any European word. It takes in Buddhism the place occupied 
in other religions by prayer—prayer, that is, in the sense of 
ecstatic communion with the divine being. The sermon* which 
the Buddha preached to King AjAtasattu on the fruits of the 
life of a recluse gives an eloquent account of the joys of sauaMbi* 
Ho describes how a monk® seat3 hims elf in the shade of a tree 
or in some mountain glen and then '* keeping liis body erect and 
his inteliigence alert and intent” purifies hb mind from all lust, 
ili-tempor, alotli^ fretfuluess and pcrploiity. When theso are 
gone, ho is like a man freed from jail or deht^ gladness rises in 
his heart and he passes successively through four etage^ of 
tneditation®* Then his whole mind and even his body is per¬ 
meated with a feeling of purity and peace. He concentrates his 
thoughts and is able to apply them to such great matters as he 
may select. He may revel in the enjoyment of supernatural 
powers, for we cannot deny that the oldest documents Tvhich 
we possess credit the aage with miraculous gifts, though they 
attach little importance to them, or he may follow the train of 
thought which led the Buddha himself to onJightenment. He 
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thinks of his ptovious births and ccnieaibei's them as clearly 
as a man who has been a long walk lomemben at the end of tbc 
day the villages through which be has passed. He thinks of 
the birth and deaths of other beings and secs them as plainly 
as a man on the top of a house sees tlie people moving in the 
streets below. He rcallzea the full significance of the four truths 
and he understands tho origin and cessation of the three great 
©vils, love of pleasure, love of existence and ignorance. And 
when he thus aees and knows, his heart is set free. "And in 
him thus set free there arises the knowledge of his freedom and 
he knows that rebirth has been destroyed, the higher life has 
been led, what had to be done baa been done. He has no more 
to do with this life, dust as if in a mountain fastness there were 
a pool of water, clear, translucent and serene and a man standing 
Oil Ihe bank and with eyes to see should perceive the mussels 
and the shells, the gravel and pebbles and the shoals of fish os 
they move about or lie within it.” 

Similar accounts occur in many other passages with varia¬ 
tions in the number of stages described. We must not therefore 
insist on the details ao csssential. But in all cases the process is 
marked by mental activity. The meditations of Indian rccinsea 
are often described as self-hypnotism, and I shall say something 
on this point elsewhere, but it is clear that in giving the above 
^ount the Buddha did not contemplate any mental condition 
in which the mind ceases to be active or master of itself. When 
at the beginning, tho monk sita down to meditate it is "with 
intelligence alert and intent": in the last stage he has the sense 
of freedom, of duty done, and of knowledge immediate and 
unbounded, which sees the whole world spread lielow like a 
clear pool in which every fish and pebble is visible. 

With this stage he attains Hirv&na^, the best known word 
and the most difficult to explain in all the vocabulary of Bud- 
dhtsm. 

It is perhaps used more by western students than by oriental 
believers and it belongs to the same department of religious 
language os the word saint. For most Christians there is soitie- 
thing presumptuous in trying to be a saint or in defining the 
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precise form of bliss eujoyed by in Leaven and it is the 

aame witb uirvaua. Yet no one denies that sanctity and 
nirvana are religious ideals. In a passage already quo tod 
Gotama described how in at taming Buddhahood he sought and 
arrived at the ineomparabte security ol nirvana in which there 
is no birth* age, $icknm, death, pain or dehiexncnt. This, con¬ 
firmed by many other statements, shows that rurvana is a state 
attainable in this existence and compatible with a life of 
intellectual and physical exertion each as he himself led. The 
original meaning is the state of peace and happiness in which 
the fires of lust, hatred and stupidity are extinguished and the 
participle apparently derived from the same root had 

passed into popular language in the sense of happy®. Two 
forms of nirvana are distinguishedr The first is upAdi-sesa- 
nibb^nam^or nirvana in which the shandhas remain* although 
passion is dcstroycdn This state ia also called arfaatship* 
the condition of an arhat, meaning origmally a worthy or 
venerable man^ and the person enjoying it is alive. The idea 
that the emancipated saint who has attained the goal still 
lingers in the world* though no longer of the w^orld, and teachea 
others^ ia common to all Indian religione. With the death of an 
arhat comes the state known as an-upadi-sesa-uibb&nam in 
which no skandhas remain. It is also ealicxl Parinibblnam and 
tbia word and the participle parinibbuto are frequently used 
with special reference to the death of the Buddha*. The difior- 
enoe betw^een the tw'o fonus of nirvana is important though the 
second [3 only the continuation of the first. Nirvana in this life 

^ Maj. Nik. 2B, 
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admits of approxlnmto it i:^ the goat of ihv rcLigiou^ 

life, though only the elect can even enter the struggle. ISirvana 
after death is not a goal in the same sense^ The cxirrect doctrine 
is rather that death is indiSerent to one who haa obtained 
nirvcina and the difficulty of dcQuiIng his nature after death does 
not mean that he has been striving for something inesplieaWe 
and illusory, 

Arhatship is the aim and sum of the Buddba^s teaching: 
it ia associated in many passages mth love for others* with 
wisdom p and happiness and is a condition of perfection attain¬ 
able in this life. The passages in the Pitakas which seem to be 
the oldest and the moat historical suggest that the success of 
the Buddha w^as due to the fact that he substituted for the 
chilly ideal of the Indian Munis something more jnspiring and 
more vhibly fruitful, something akm to what Christ called the 
jKingdom of Heav^cn. Thus we arc told in the Vinaya that 
iBbaddiya found sitting at the foot of a tree and exclaittiing 
ecstalicaJlyp 0 happiness^ happiness. When asked the reason of 
these ejaculations, he replied that lorroerly when he w£ls a raja 
he was aiLsdous and full of fear but that now, oven when alone 
in the forest, he had become tranquil and calm, “with mind aa 
peaceful as an antelope^s.” 

Nirvana is frequently described by such adjectives as death- 
less, endless and changeless. These epithets seem to apply to 
tbe> quailty^ not to the duration of the arhat'a existence (for 
they refer to the time before the death of the body) and to 
signify that In the state which he has at tained death and change 
have no power over him. He may suffer in body but he does 
not siiEer in mind, for be does not identify hiniseii with the 
body or iU feelings^ 

Numerous passages eonld be quoted from the poetical books 
of the Pali Canon to the eScct that nirvana is happiness and 
the same is stated in the more dogmatic and logic^ portions. 
Thus we hear of the bliss of cmancipaiiou and of the happiness 
which is based on the rcbgloua life^ and the words *'Nirvima is 
the greatest happiness” are put into Gotama'a own mouth®. 

*■ Kmu. J^ik. luL 1,18L 
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The middle way preached by him h declared to be free frem aU 
diatresa, and those who walk in it make an end of |>aln even [n 
this In oue passage^ Gotama is found meditating in a wood 
one winter night and is asked if ho feels well and happy. The 
night is cxild, his seat is hard^ bis clothea are light and the wind 
bitter. He replies ompbaticaLly that he b happy. Those who 
live in comfortabb houses suffer from the evils of lust* hatred 
and stupidity but he has made an end of those evils and there¬ 
fore is bappy^ Thus uirvsna is freedom and joy: it is not 
o:ittinction in the sense we give the word but light to them that 
sit in darkness, release to those in prison and torture. But 
though it is legitimately described in terms which imply positive 
happiness it transcends all human standards of good and evil* 
pleasure and pain. In describing the progress to it we ail— 
whether Indians or Europeans—necessarily use such words as 
better, higher, happier, but in truth it is not to be expressed 
iu tenns of such values. In interesting gutta^ a Jain argues 
thau happiness is the goal of life. But the Buddha states 
categorically first that perfect happiness is only attainable by 
abandomiig the conscious pursuit of happinesa and seoendiy 
that even absolute happiness when attained ia not the highest 
goal: there is a bettor state beyond, and that state is certainly 
not annihilation or extinotion of feeling, for it is described in 
t^miB of freedom and knowledge. 

The Dhainma-sauga^i speaks of Nirvana as the Uncom- 
pounded Element'^ and as a state not productive of good or 
evil. Numerous assertions* are made about it inoideritalJy but, 
though we hear that it is perfected and supramundane, most of 
the epithets are negative and amount to little more than that it 
transeends^or is absolutely detached from,aU human experience, 
Uncompeuuded (asankhato) may refer to the passing away of 
all sankMraa but w^hat may be the meamng nf dhatu or ebment 
in this context, I do not presume to conjecture. But w^halever 
else the word may meai^, it clearly does not signify annihilation. 
Both hero and in the Questions of MiUnda an impresdon io 
produced in the mind of the reader^ and perhaps was not absent 

' Ma]. Xlk. a Uilthe LUkaunmE Uukkhatt" imlakArv EkO-Ur 
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in the mind of the writer, th^t nirvana ia a sphere or plane of 
exiateni^ re^rabling though exceliing space or ether. It is true 
that the language when catefuUy examined proves to be cautious 
and to exclude material mtarpretatione but dearly the expositor 
when trying to make plain the inexpLicabb leaned to that side 
of error rather than towards finnihilation^* 

Somewhat dnular is the language aitributed to the Buddha 
in the UdAna^ ‘‘There is a state (lyatanam) where theie is 
neither earth nor water, fire nor air, nor mfinitj either of space 
or of consciousness, nor nothingness^ nor the absence of per¬ 
ception or nou-perceptiou*, neither this world nor another, 
neither sun nor moon^ That I call neither coming, going, nor 
standing, neither death nor birth. It is without stabilityp 
without movement, without basis: it is the end of sorrow^ 
unborn, unoriginated, uncieated, uncompoimded*.'" Thestate- 
menta about nirvana in the Que^tiom of Milinda are definite 
and interesting. In this work®* NAgasena tells King Milinda that 
there are two things which ore not the reeult of a oauae, to wit 
space and Nirvana^ Nirvana is unproduceable (which does not 
mean unattainahle) without origin, not made of anything and 
Uncompounded. He who orders his life aright passes beyond the 
transitory, and gains the Heal, the highest fruit. And when he 
has gained that* he has reaUxed Nirvana®. 

The parts of the Pitakaa which seem oldest* leave the im- 
prcsBion that those who heard and uodenstood the Buddha’s 
teaching at once attaiued this hlissfn) state, just as the Church 
regards the discipba of Christ as smuts. But already in the 

‘ Such a pbfii« M KztxMkmydya **iof th# ittsiniiMfflt or milizttiom 

oi hmnUy pMsiblc if MJliMlAtunL 

* Udis* vn. D w btgiimlQ^- 

* ThoB Kr« Ibv tomkm of m«4it4tij(UL la NiiTUU tbepe It cKither uy 
ordbury lorni v[ cxifteoee Dor b?«ii ths forcu of wjwdm with whkfh wv 
MqiuJated in irtuoo. 

* Thia |f>nn nt exprenieu ii to Hiadnt. Thisi mtiij 

«Qtnrwa Ui«r Kmhu ” Wilii Qod ia fio niny Bewm, no no muhiiif p 

DO thHif: no uid no dBfttraoMvD: OQ LUo not dtutli t no tomrir nor ioy i» 

felL.. .Tla£H!i i« no «nlcr, wind, nor fiiv. The T^e Guru u then DOntoiiHid.'' 

» IT. 7. 13 ff. 

* See tJjD Book vrr. ol the Miimdfc ooauiniog a Joing lut at nniilia illaitrtting 
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Arlutihjp M fflealioEKid in Book vi. of the Hjn« ircrk, Seo otaa Mihipunuih. 
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Pi takas ^ we find the idea that the struggle to obtain nirvana 
extends over several birtba and that there are four routes 
leading to sanctification. Those routes are described by the 
names of those who use them and are commonly defined in 
ternia of release from the ten fettera binding man to the world*. 
The first is the Sotapanno, he who has entered into the stream 
and ia on his way to salvatioa. He has broken the first three 
fetters called belief in the existence of self^ doubt, and trust in 
ceremonies or good works. He will be bom again on earth or 
in some heaven but not more than seven times before he attains 
nirvana. He who enters on the next sUge is called 8akad^&min 
or coming once, because he will be bom once more in this 
world* and in that birth attain nirvana. He has broken the 
fetters mentioned and also reduced to a minimum the next two, 
luat and hate. The An^^min, or he who does not return^ has 
freed himself entirely from these five fetters and will not be 
reborn on earth ox any sensuous heaven but in a Brahma world 
once only. The fourth route is that of the Arhat who has 
completed his release by breaking the bonds called love of life, 
pride^ self-righteoxisness and ignorance and haa made an end 
of all evD and impurity. He attains nirvana here and Ls no 
more subject to rebirth. This simple and direct route is the 
one contemplated Ln the older dbcourees but later doctrine and 
popular feeling came to regard it as more and more unusual, 
juat as saints grow fewer the centuries advance further from 
the Apostolic age. In the dearth of visible Arhats it was con¬ 
soling to think that nirviina could be won in other worlds. 

The nirvana hitherto considered is that attained by a beiug 
living in this or some other world. But all states of existenoe 
whatever come to an end. When one who has not attained 
nirvana dies, he is bom agsdn. But what happens when an 
Arhat or a Buddha dies? This question did not fail to amuse 

* [%. Bilk. SVT, It. laL I. 4. 

’ E.if. Pvgg. Pu Lh 39. The Mn fetten tit |I) bcUtt io iIia 
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interest during the Buddba'a lifetime yet m the Pitakas the 
discussion, though it could not be stided, la relegated to the 
background and brought forward only to be put aside m un¬ 
practical. The greatest teachers of reJjgJoQ—Clirisfc as well aa 
Buddha—have shown little disposition to speak of w^hat follows 
on death. For them the centre of gravity is on this side of the 
grave not on the other: the all-important thing is to live a 
religious life^ at the end of which death is met fearlessly as an 
inoident of bttle moment* The Kingdom of Heaven ^ of which 
Christ speaks, begins on earth though it may end elsewhere. 
In the Goapels we hear something of the second coming of 
Christ and the Judgment: hardly anything of the place and 
character of the soul's eternal life. We only gather that a child 
of God who has done his best need have no apprehension in this 
or another world. Though es^piesscd in very different phrase¬ 
ology, something like that iB the gist of what the Buddha 
teaches about the dying Saint. But this reticent attitude did 
not satisfy ancient India any moro than it satisfies modem 
Europe and wo have the record of how he was questioned and 
W'hat he said in reply. Within certain limita that reply is quite 
definite. The que^dion^ does the Tathigata^ that is the Buddha 
or perfected aaint, esiat after death, whkh is the phraseology 
usually employed by the Pitakae in formulating the problem, 
belongs to the class of questions ealled not declared or un¬ 
determined^, because they do not admit of cither an alS.rmativo 
or a negative answer. Other problems belonging to this class 
are: Is the world eternal or not: Is the world infinite or not: 
Is the soul* the same the body or diBerent from it? It is 
categorically asserted that none of these questions admit of a 
reply: thus it is not right to say that (a) the saint exists after 
death, {b) or that he does not exist, (c) or that he both docs 
and does not exists (d) or that ho neither exists nor does not 
exist. The Buddha's teaching about these problems is stated 
with great clearness in a Sutta named after Malunkyaputta* 
an enquirer who visits him and after enumerating them says 
fiaukly that he is dissatiafied because the Buddha will not 
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answer them. ''If the Lord answers them, 1 will lead r rehgioufi 
life under him, but if he does not answer them. I will give up 
religion and return to the world. But if the Lord does not 
know, then the straightforward thing is to say* I do pot know\^^ 
This is plain speaking, almost discourtesy. The Buddha^s reply 
is equally plain, but unjdelding. ^'Have T ssid to 3 'Ou* come 
and be my disciple and I will tcfmh you whether the world 10 
eternal or notj infinite or not: whether the bouI is identical with 
tlie body, or separate^ whether the saint exists after death or 
not?*" “No, Lord.” **Now suppose a man were wounded by a 
poisoned arrow and hifl friend called in a physician to dress 
bis w ound. What if the man were to aay, I shall not have my 
wound treated until I know what was the caste, the familj* the 
dwelling-plat^, the complexion and stature of the man who 
wounded me; nor shall I let the arrow be drawn out until T 
know^ vrbat is the exact shape of the arrow and bow^ and w'hat 
wore tho animals and plants which supplied the feathers^ 
leather, shaft and string. The man would never leam all that, 
because he would die first/' “Therefore" is the conclusion, 
“hold what I have determined as determined and what I have 
not determinedp as not determined/" 

This sntta may be taken in connection with passages 
asserti^lg that the Buddlia knows more than he teUs his disciples. 
The result seems to be that there are certain questions which 
the human mind and human language had better Ie^yc alone 
because we are incapable of taking or expressing a view 
sufficiently large to be correct, but that the Buddha has a more 
tlian human knowledge ivhich he does not impart because it is 
not profitable and overstrains the faculties, just as it b no part 
of a cure that the patient should make an exhaustive study of 
hb dji^easo. 

Wilh reference to the special question of the existence of 
the saint after death, the story of Yamaha^ h important. Ho 
maintained that a monk in whom evil b destroyed (khtnfbavo) 
is annihilated when he dieSp and does not exist. This waa con¬ 
sidered a grave heresy and refuted by Saiiputta who aigues that 
even in this life the nature of a saint passes understanding 
because he is neither all the skandhas taken together nor yet 
one or more of them. 
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Yet it woakl that acronUng to the psychology of the 
Pitakaa an ordi na-iy human boing 10 an aggregate of the ekandhaa 
and nothing mote. When $iich a being dies and in popular 
langnage bom again, the akandhae irecH^nstituto them selves 
but it ie espresflly stated that when the saint dies this does not 
happen. The Chain of Causation says that coneciDueness and 
the sankh&ras are interdependent. Tf there is no rebirth^ it is 
because (as it would seem) there are in the djriiig saint no 
sankh^ras. His natui« cannot be form dated in the same terme 
as the nature of an ordinary man. It may be noted that karma 
is not equivalent to the effect produced on the world by a tnan^e 
words and deeds^ for if that were ao^ no one would have died 
leaving more karma behind him than the Buddha bim^lf* yrt 
according to Hindu doctrine, whether Buddhist or Brahmanic» 
no karma attaches to the deeds of a saint. His acts may affect 
others but there is nothing in them which tends to create a new' 
existence. 

In another dialogue^ the Buddha replies to a wandering 
menk called Vaceba who questioned him about the undetcr- 
mined problems and in answer to every solution suggested says 
that be does not hold that view. Yaccha asks what objection 
he bus to these theories that he haa not adopted any of 
themt 

VaechaK the theory that the saint exiate (or does not exist 
and BO on) after death is a jungle^ a desert, a puppet show, 
a writhingp an entanglement and brings with it sorrow, anger, 
w'rangling and agony. It docs not conduce to distaste for the 
worldp to the absence of passion, to the cessation of evil, to 
peace, to knowledge^ to perfect enlightenment, to nirvana. 
Perceiving this objection, 1 have not adopted any of these 
theories/' “Then has Gotama any theory of Mb own?** 
“Vaccha, the TathAgata has nothing to do with theories, but 
this is what he know's: the nature of form, how form arises, 
how form perishes; the nature of perception, how it arieea and 
how it perishes (and so on with the other skandhas). Therefore 
I say that the Tathhgata is emancipated because he has com* 
pletely and entirely abandoned all irnagmations, agitations and 
fabe notionfl about the Ego and anything pertaining to the 
Ego/' But, aakfi Vaechap when one who haa attained thia 
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einAncipation of mind dies where is he reborn? the 

word *rebom' does not fit the caee/^ **Thenp Gotamap be is not 
reborn,” say he is not reborn docs not fit the case^ nor is 
it ajiy bettor to say he is both reborn and not reborn or that ho 
is neither rebom nor not reborn.” “Beally* Gotania^ I am 
completely bewildered and my faith in you is gone.” 

** Never mind your bewilderment. This doctrine is profound 
and difficiilt. Suppose there was a fire in front of you. You 
would see it burning and know that its burning depended on 
fucL And ]f it went out (nibb&yeyy'a} you would know that it 
had gone out. But if some one were to aek you^ to which 
quarter has it gone^ East^ West, North or Souths what would 
you say?” 

“The expression does not fit the case, Gotamo. For the fire 
depended on fuel and when the fuel is gone it is said to be 
extinguished, being without noiu^ahment,” 

“In just the same way, all form by which one could pre¬ 
dicate the existence of the ?aint is abandoned and uprooted 
like a fan paim^^ so that it will never grow' up in future. The 
saint who is released from what is styled form is deep, im¬ 
measurable, hard to fathom^ like the great ocean. It does not 
fit the ease to say either that he is reborn, not reborn, both 
reborn and not rebom, or neither reborn nor not reborn,” 
Exactly the same statement is then repeated four times the 
words sensation, perception, sankh&raa and eorLBcionsness being 
substituted successively for the word form. Vaccha, we are 
told, wna satisfied. 

To appreciate properly the Buddha^s simiLe we must con¬ 
centrate our attention on the fire. When we apply this metaphor 
to annihilation, we usually think of the fuel or receptacle and 
our mind dwells sadly on t!ic heap of ashes or the extinguished 
lamp. But what has become of the fire? It is hardly correct to 
say that it has been destroyed. If a particutar fire may be said 
to be annihilated in the sense that it i.s impossible to reconstitute 
it by repeating the same process of bumingj, the reason is not 
so much that we cannot get the same fiames as that we cannot 
bum the same fuel twice^ But so tong as there ia. continuous 
combustion in the same fireplace or pile of fueb we speak of 
the same Ere although neither the flame nor the fuel remains 
1 Wfaicb Eft Wd TVOl to ftOV up tgiilL 
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the When eombUfitiDn ceases^ the fire goes out in popular 
Janguage^ To what quarter does it go? That queHtiou clearlj 
does not " fit the case-” But neither does it fit the ca$e to aay 
that the fire la annihilated^. 

Nirvana is the ceaf^ation of a process not the annihilatioti of 
an existence* If I take a walk, nothing Is aiuiihJlated when the 
walk conies to an end: a particular form of action has ceased. 
Strictly speaking the case of a fire h the same: when it goe^ 
out a process ceases. For the ordinary man nirvana ia annihila¬ 
tion in the sen^e that it is the ah^nce of all the activities which 
he considers desirable. But for the arbat (who is the only pei^n 
ahle to judge) nirvana after death, as compared with nirvana 
in life* may be quiescence and auapension of activity^ only that 
such phrases seem to imply that activity is the right and normal 
condition, quiescence being negative and unnatural, whereas for 
an arhat these valuer are reversed. 

Wo may use too the parallel metaphor of water. A wave 
cannot become an immortal personality* It may have an 
indefinitely long oxistenoe as it moves acroes the ocean p alt hough 
both its shape and subBtanco are constantly changing, and when 
it breaks a^nst an obstacle the leaultant niotion may form 
new waves. And if a wave ceases to struggle for Individual 
existence and difierantiation from the surrounding sea^ it eannoti 
be said to e^dst any more as a wave. Yet neither the water 
which was its substance nor the motion which impelled it have 
been annihilated. It is not oven quite correct to say that it haa 
merged in the sea. A drop of water added to a larger 
liquid moss is merged. The wave simply ceases to be active 
and difieicntiated. 

In the Sarpyutia-Nik4yai tho Buddha’s statement that the 
saint after death is doop and immeasurable like the ocean is 
expanded by significant itiu^tration of the mathemalician^a 
inability to number the sand or expreoa the sea in terms of 


^ It mmy tlmt U* hiuJ la hi. ihat ft flaiue whkh k«» 
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liquid niea^^iirLi. Tt is in iaot implterl that if wc cannot ftay h€ 
this is only because that word oaimot properly be applied to 
the mfinitei iuaumeiable and immeasurabloH. 

The point wbiob is clearest in the Buddba^s treatment of 
this question is that whatever his disciples may have thoughtj 
he did not himself oonsider it of importance for true religion. 
Speculation on such points may be interesting to the intellect 
but is not edifying. Ifc is a jungle where the traveller wanders 
without advancing, and a puppet-show^ a vain worldly amuse^ 
ment which wears a false appearance of religion because it la 
diverting itself with quasi-retiglDUB problems. What is the state 
of the saint after death, is not aa people vainly suppo^ a 
question parallel to, am I going to heaven or hell, what shall 
I do to be saved? To those questions the Buddha gives hut 
one answer in terms of human language and human thought^ 
namely^ attain to nirvana and arhatship on this side of death, 
if possible in your present eisdstence; if not now^ then in the 
future good existences which you can fashion for yourself. What 
lies beyond ia impracticable as a goal^ unprofitable as a subject 
of speculation. We shall probably not be transgi^issing the 
limits of Gotama^s thought if we add that those who are not 
arhata are bound to approach the queEiiou with miscoaception 
and it i$ a (leccssaiy part of an Arhat^s training to got rid of 
the idea “I am^.” The atate of a Saint after death cannot be 
legitimately described in language w'kicb suggesN that it is a 
fuller and deeper mode of life*. Yet it is clear that nearly all 
who dispute about it w'isb to make out that it is a state they 
could somehow regard with active satisfaction. In technical 
language they are infected with aniparago, or desire for life in 
a formless worlds and this is the seventh of the ten fetters^ all 
of which must bo broken before arhatsbip is attained. I 
imagine that tbo^ modern secta^ $uch the Zen in Japan, 
which hold that the deepest mysteries of the faith cannot be 
communicated in words but somehow grow clear in meditation 
are not far from the master^s teachings though to the best of 
my belief no passage has been produced from the Fitakas stating 
that an arahat hag special knowledge about the avyakatAni or 
undetermined questions. 

^ ApinTti iii^uHjEin umOlujutTL 
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Afmost all -who treat of Rirrana after death try to make tho 
Buddha eay^, b or b not. That b ^hat lio refu. 5 ^ to do. We 
still want a plain answer to a plain quei^tion and insist that he 
really means either that the saint m annihilated or enters on 
an infinite exbtence. But the title analogues io this question 
are the other insoluble questions^ for instance, is the world infinite 
or finite in space 1 This b in form a simple physical problem , 
it is Lmposa^ible for the mind to conceive either an infinite 
wnrld Or a world stopping abruptly with not even apace beyond. 
A common answer to this antinomy is that the mind b attempt¬ 
ing to deal with a subject with which it is Incompetent to deal, 
that the question b wrongly formulated and that every answer 
to it thus formulated must be wrongs The w^ay of truth Ues in 
first finding the true question. The real difficulty of the Buddha^s 
teachings though it doe$ not stimulate curiosity so much os the 
question of life after death, la the naturo and being of the saint 
in thb life before death, rabed in the argument with Yamaka^ 
Another reason for not pressing the Buddha'^s language in 
either direction b that^ if he had wished to preach Ln the subtlest 
form either infinite life or annihilation^ he would have found 
minds accuatomed to the ideas and a vocabulary ready for his 
use. If he had wished to indicate any form of absorption into 
a universal sou], or the acquisition by the individual self of the 
knowledge that it is Identical with the universal $elf, ho could 
easily have done so. But he studiously avoided saying anything 
of the kind. He teaches that all existence involves stifiering 
and he preaches escape from it. After that escape the words 
being and not being no longer apply, and the reason why some 
people adopt the false idea of annihilation b because they have 
commenced by adopting the false alternative of either aimihila- 
tion or an eternal prolongation of this life. A man makes* 
himself miBemble because he thinka he has lost something or 
that them Is something w hich he cannot g^t. But if he does not 
think he has lost something or is deprived of something he 
might have, then he does not feel miserable. Similarly, a man 
holds the erroneouB opinion, ‘mis world is the self, or soul and 
I ^hali become it after death and be eternal, and unchanging/' 
Then he hears the preaching of a Buddha and he thinks 
ehall be annihilated, I ghall not eibt any more/' and he fe«b 
i s*m. Kik. liiru 6C. ' Urn], Nik. ^ AlutaddSpwai^uli™, 
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miserable. But if a man rloefl not hold this doctrine that the 
aoxil b identical with tlic universe and will e^bt eternally— 
which m juBt complete fuU-blown folly *^-^Qd then hears the 
preaching of a Buddha it does not occur te> him to think that 
he will be annihilated and he ia not miserable. Here the Buddha 
emphs^izOB the fact that his teaching is not a variety of the 
Brahraanic doctrine about the Atman* ShortJy afterwards in 
tho 'game sutt^ he even more cmphaticaUy says that he does 
not teach annihiJatLon. He teaches that the saint is already in 
this life inconceivable (ananuvtjjo): when I teach and 

explain this some accuse me fairly and without the smalleat 
ground* saying 'CiOtama is an unbeliever; ho preaches the 
annihilation, the deotruction, the dying out of s*eal being/ When 
they talk like thia they accuse me of being what I am not, of 
saying what 1 do not say ,” 

Though the Buddha seems to condemn by anticipation the 
form of the Vedanta known as the Advaita, this philosophy 
ilhistxates tho difficulty of making any atatement about the 
saint after hift death* For it teaches that tho saint knows that 
there is but one reality „ namely Brahman^ and that all individual 
existences arc illusion: he is aware that he is Brahman and that 
he 10 not differentiated from the world around him. And when 
ho dies, what happens 1 Metaphors about drops and riveia are 
not really to the point. It would be moro correct to say that 
nothing at all has happened. His physical life* an illusion which 
did not exist for himself, has ceased to exist for others. 

Perhaps he will be nearest to the Buddha's train of thought 
w^ho attempts to consider, by reflection rather than by discussion 
in words, ivhat io meant by annihilation. By thinking of the 
mystery of existence and realidug how difficult it is to explain 
how and why anything exists, are apt to slip into thinking 
that It would be quite natural and intelligible if nothing existed 
or if existing thin^ became nothing. Yet as a matter of fact 
our minibi have no experience of this nothing of which we talk 
and It ifl inconceivable* When we try to think of nothingness 
we really think of space from which we tiry to remove all content, 
yet could we create an absolute vacuum within a vessel, the 
interior of the vessel would not be anniliilated* The man who 

fjk^r in thii‘ miw Sutt&f Kerilo puipAra biJlAdbuiiKOL 
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bos attained nini'&aa cannot bo adequately defined or gru-sped 
6T€n in thia lite: Urbat binda him to being is cut^ but it is 
inappropriate and inadequate to aay that he become 
nothing'^ 

* Hiig, Nik. L 73 Ui:?caimfc-hliaVa^nfet liii:fl . 
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CHAPTER Xt 


MONKS AND LAYMEN 
I 

Tile great practical achievement of the Buddha waa to found 
a irelSgioua order which has lasted to the present day. It is 
known as thoSangha and its members are caUed Bhikkhiia^ It 
is chiefly to this institution that the permanence of hia lehgion 
is due. 

Corporations or confraternities formed for the purpose of 
leading a particular form o! Hfe are among the roost widespread 
manifestations^ if not of primitive worship, at any rate of that 
stage in which it posses into something which can be calied 
personal religion and at least three causes contribute to their 
formation. First, early institutions were narrower and more 
personal than those of to-day. In politics as well as religion 
such relatively broail designations aa Englishman or Frenchman^ 
Buddhist or Christian, imply a slowly widening horizon gained 
by centuries of cooperation and thought. In the time of the 
Buddha such national and religious names did not exist. People 
belonged to a dan or serv'ed some local prince. Similarly in 
religious mattei^ they followed some teacher or worshipped 
BOme god+ and in either case if they were in earnest they tended 
to become members of a society* Societies such as the Pytha- 
gorean and Orphic brotherhoods were also common in Greece 
from the sixth century b.c. onwards but the result was small, 
for the genius of the Greeks tamed towards politics and 
philosophy. But in India, where politics had strangely little 
attraction for the cultured classea, energy and infclligcnoe 
found ail outlet in the ix^ligious life and created a multitude of 
religious societies. Even to-day Hinduism has no one creed or 
code and those who take a serious interest in religion arc not 
merely Hindus hut follow some sett which, without damning 

^ beggar or nvflodicuit, bocaUK live OH aIbu. 
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wha-t it docs not adopt, selects its ovm doginaa sad observances. 
This is not sectarianism in the sense of schism. It is merely 
the desire to have for oneself some personal, intimate religious 
life. Even in uncompromising and levelling a creed aa Islam 
the devout often follow special iariqs^ that le, roads or methoda 
of the devotional life, and these tariqs, though differing more 
than the various orders of the Boman Catholic Church, are not 
regarded as eecta distinct from ordinary orthodoxy. When 
Christ diedj Chriatianity was not much more than such a iariq. 
It was an incipient religioiis order which had not yet broken 
with Judaism. 

This idea of the private, even secret religious body la closely 
allied to another, namely, that family life and worldly bnsinesa 
are incompatible with the quest for h^her things. In early ages 
only priests and consecrated persons are expected to fast and 
praeti^ chastity but w'hen once the impression prevails that 
such observances not only achieve particular ends but produce 
wiser, happier, or more powerful lives, I hen llioy are likely lo 
be followed by considerable numbers of the more Intelligcut, 
emotional and credulous sections of the population. The early 
Christian Church w^as influenced by the idea that the w'orld ia 
given Over to Satan and that he who would save himself must 
disown it- The gentler Hindus w'eie actuated by two motives. 
First, more than other races, they felt the worry and futility 
of worldly life. Secondly, they had a deep-rooted belief that 
miraculous powers oould bo acquired by self-mortification and 
the sonsationa experienced by those w^bo practised fasting and 
trances eonhrmed this belief. 

The third cause for the foundation and increase of religious 
orders ia a porcoption of the induenco which they can exercise. 
The disciples of a master or the priests of a god, if numerous 
and organised, clearly possess a power analogous to that of an 
army. To use such institutions for the service and protection 
of the true faiih U an obvious expedient of the zealot: eoelesias- 
tical statecraft and ambition soon make their appearance in 
most orders founded for the assistance of the Church militant. 
But of this spirit Bud<lhisTti has Uttle to show; except in Tibet 
and Japan it is ahno^^t absent. The ideal of the Buddha lay 
within hiB order and was to be realized in the life of the inombers 
They had no need to strive after any extraneous goal 
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The S^ngha, tMs order w»e called, arose natwally out of 
the social eonditioriB of India in the time of Gotama. It waa 
considered proper that an eame$t-iimided man should renounce 
the world and become a wanderer. In doing this and in collecting 
round him a band of diBciplcs who had a common mode of life 
Gotama creafj&d nothing new. He merely did with conspicuoua 
success what every contemporary teacher was doing. The con¬ 
fraternity which he founded differed from others ohjefiy in being 
broader and more human^ less prone to extravaganoea and better 
organised. As we read the aoeounta in the Pitekas, ita growth 
seems so simple and spantaneous that no explanatEon is 
necessary* Disciples gather round the master and a$ their 
numbere increase he makes a few salutary regulations. It is 
almost with surprise that we ff nd the result to be an organiKatioD 
w hich became one of the great forces of the world* 

The Buddha said that he taught a middle path equally 
distant from luxmy and from self-mortiffcation, but Europeans 
are apt to he struck by his condemnation of pleasure and to be 
repelled by a system which suppresses so many harmless 
activities. But contemporary opinion in India criticized his 
discipline as easy-golDg and lax. We frequently hear in the 
Vinaya that the people murmured and said his disciples be¬ 
haved Like those who still eujoy the good things of the world. 
Some, we are told, tried to enter the order merely to secure a 
comfortable existenceIt is clear that he went to the extreme 
limits which public opinion allowed in djaponsuig with tho 
rigours considered necessary to the religious life, and we shall 
best miderstand his spirit if we fix our atteutioo not so much 
on tho rt^me. to our way of thinking aueterep which he pro¬ 
scribed—the single meal a day and so on—as on ius insistence 
that what [9 necessary is emancipation of heart and mind and 
the cultivation of love and knowledge« edl else being a matter 
of indifference* Thus he says to the ascetic Kassapa^ that 
though a man perform ail maimer of penaneoa^ yet if he has 
not attained the bliss which comes of good conduct, a good 
heart and good orind, he is far from being a true monk. But 
when he has the heart of love that knows no anger nor Ul-wili, 
when he has destroyed lust and become emancipated even 
before death, then he deserves the name of monk* It is a 
^ j. 49^ cf. ib. 1 . 39. * D^* Nik. vui. 
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common thing to snyp he goes on, that it m hard to lead the 
life of a monk. But asceticism is comparatiYely easy; what is 
really hard is the conversion and emancipation of the heart. 

In India^ where the proclivity to asceticjam and self-torture 
ia endemic, it was only natural that penance should in very 
truth seem easier and more satisfactory than this spiritual 
discipline. It w^on more respect and doubtless seemed more 
tangible and dednitc, more like what the world expected from 
a holy man* Accordingly wc 6nd that efforts were made by 
Devadatta and others to induce the Buddha to increase the 
severity of his discipline. But he refused^. The more ascetic 
form of life^ which be declined to make obligatory^ Is described 
in the rules knowm as Dhutlfigas, of which twelve or thirteen 
aro enumerated. They are partly a stricter form of the ordinaTy 
rules about food and diess and partly refer to the life of a hermit 
who livens in the woods or in a cemetery. 

In the Pitakaa* Kassapa's disciples are described as dhuta- 
vddd and the advantages arising from the observanoo of the 
Dhut4nga3 are enumerated in the Questions of Milinda. It is 
probable that the Buddha himself had little sympathy with them. 
He was at any rate aii?Eidus that tlioy should not degeuerate into 
excesses. Thu» he forbade^ his disciples to spend the season of 
the rains in a hoUow troOp or in a place where dead bodies are 
keptp or to use an alms howl made out of a skull, Now^ Kassapa 
hod been a Brahman ascetic and it is probable that in tolerating 
the Dhutangoa the Buddha merely intended to allow him and 
his foUowers to continue the practices to w'hich they were 
accustomed. They were an influential body and he doubtless 
desired their adhesion, for he wm sensitive to public opinion * 
and anxious to coniorm to it when conformity involved no 
sacrifice of principle. We hear repeatedly that the laity com¬ 
plained of some practice of his Bhikkhus and that when the 
complaint wfl3 brpi;ighi to his cars he ordered the objectionable 
practice to cease. Once the king of l^lagodha asked the congre¬ 
gation to postpone the period of retreat during the rains until 
the next full moon day. They referred the matter to the 
Buddha: prescribe that you oliey kings/' waa his reply- 

■ CulUvAg. L L 3. 

» Jinn, Nik. irr. 15, 12, Aag. Nik i. m. » lluhivai'. iii, li, 

« Oi UiB ofiiBlea oi liitglt penwi, Vitikhi in lu. 13 , 
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One obvious distiiLcliDn between tin? Buddha's disciples and 
other conlraternities that they were completely clad, 
whereas the Alivikas, and others went about nakM. Tho 
motive for this rule wm no doubt decency and a aimliar thought 
made Gotama insist on the use of a begging bowl, Tvhereaa 
some sectaries collected scraps of food in their hands. Such 
extravagances led to abuaea resembling the degradation of some 
modem fakirs. Even the Jain scriptures admit that pious 
householder w ere disgusted by the ascetics who asked for a 
lodging in their bousea—naked, unwashed men, fouJ to smell 
and loathsome to behold \ This was the sort of life which the 
Buddha called auaiiyam, ignoble or barbaric. With euch de* 
gradation of humanity he would have nothing to do^ He forbade 
nakedness, as wcU os garments of hair and other uncomfortable 
costumea. The raiment ivhich he prescribed consisted of three 
pieces of cloth of the colour called kasava. This was probably 
dull orange, selected as being unonkamental. It would appear 
that in mediajval India the colour in use was reddish: at present 
a rather bright and not impleasing yellow is worn in Burma, 
Ceylon, Siam and Camboja. Originally the robes were made 
of rags collected and sewed together but it soon became the 
practice for pious laymen to supply the Order with raiment. 


i! 


Ill the Mah4 and Culla^vaggas of the Yinaya Pltaka we 
possess a large collection of regulations purporting to be issued 
by the Buddha fox the guidance of the Order on such subjects 
aa ceremonial^ disciplinep clothes, food, furniture and medicine. 
The arrangement is roughly ebronological. Gotama starts aa 
a new teacher^ without either follower or a code. As disciples 
multiply tlie need for regulations and uniformity of life is felt. 
Each iucident and diSicuity that arises is reported to him and 
he defines the correct practice. One may suspect that many 
usages represented as originating in the injunctions of the 
master leaUv grew up gradually. But the documents are 
ancient; they date from the generationa immediately following 
the Buddha's deaths and their account of bis activity as an 
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organit«r L$ probably correct in Eubetance. Ojio ol th& first 
rcaisonfi which rendered regulations necessary was the popularity 
of the order and the respect w^hLch it enjoyed. King Bimbi^ra 
of Ms^adha b represented as proclaiming that "It is not per¬ 
mitted to do anything to those who join the order of the 
Sakyaputtiya^.” Hence robbersdebtors, slaves, soldiers 
anxious to escape service and others who wished for protection 
against the laiv or merely to lead an idle bfe, desired to avail 
themselvcB of thoso ImniunitLes. This resulted In the gradual 
elaboration of a code of dLsciplIne which did much to secure 
that only those actuated by proper motives could enter the 
order and only those who conducted thomaelvea properly could 
stay within it. 

We fijid traces of a distinction between those Bhihkhus who 
were hermits and lived solitary Uvea in the w^ooda and those 
who moved about in bands^ frequenting rest houses. In the 
time of the Buddha the wandering fife was a reality but later 
most monks became residenta in monasteries. Already in the 
Vinaya we seem to breathe the atmosphere of large conventual 
establishments where busy superintendents SCO to the lodging 
and discipline of crowds of mouks^ and to the distribution of 
the gifts made by pious laymen. But the Buddha himself knew 
the value of forests and plant life for calming and quickening 
the mind. **Here are trees/' he would say to hb dlscipies at 
the end of a lecture^ *^gu and think it out*/* 

In the poetical books of the Tripitaka, especiaUy the collec¬ 
tions known aa the Songs of the Monks and Niins^ this feeling 
b still stronger: we are among anchorites who pass their time 
in soUtary meditation in the depths of forests or on mountain 
tops and have a sense of freedom and a joy in the life of w Ud 
things not found in elobter?. These old moukbh poems are 
some w hat wearisome as continuous readings but their monoton^ 
ous enthuaiaiim about the conquest of desire ia leavened by a 
sincere and observant love of nature. They sing of the scenes; 
in which meditation is pleasant, the floweiy bonks of streams 
that flow through reeds and grasses of many colours as well os 

i 1 . 42. 

1 Rnt «Blvert«l robb«Ti we^* wxwmontlfy ul^ittcd, 

* S«im. IV. XXX V.p Uftj- Kik, s crdjfi*. On tlio TiJue ^LlachMi hy mjilicfl in 
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tlitJ iJiyst^rioiis nildjijght foi^t when the dew falls swid wild 
bea&ts howl; thoy iiot43 the plumage of the blue pcaoock, the 
flight of the yellow criwrio and the gliding mOFOmentfl of the 
water snake. It does not appear that these amiable hermits 
arrogated any superiority to themfielTea or that there was any 
opposition between them and the rest of the brethren. They 
proferrcd a form of the religious life which the Buddha would 
not Tuake compulaorVj hut it is older than Buddhism and not 
yet dead in India. The Sangha exercised no hiemrchieat 
authority over them and they accepted such Biniple symbols of 
union as the observance of Upo&atha days* 

The character of the Sangha has not materially changed 
since its constitution took definite shape towards the end of 
the master's life. It was and is $iniply a body of people who 
believe that the higher life cannot be lived in any existing form 
of society and therefore com bine to form a eoniratcmity where 
they are relieved of care for food and raiment, where they can 
really take no thought for the morrow and tiuTi the cheek to 
the smiier. They were not a corporation of priests and they 
had no political aims* Any free man, unless hb parents or the 
state had a claim on him and unless he suffered from certain 
diseases^ was admitted; he took no vows of obedience and was 
at any time at liberty to return to the world. 

Though the Sang^ as founded by the Buddha did not claim, 
Btill less exact, anything from the laity, yot it was their duty, 
their most obvious and easy method of acquiring merit, to 
honour and support monks, to provide them with food, clothes 
and lodging and mth ever 3 rthing which they might lawfully 
possess. Strictly apeaking a monk does not beg for food nor 
thank for what ho receives^ He gives the layman a chance of 
doing a good deed and the donor, not the recipient, should be 
thankful. 

At first the Buddha admitted converts to the order himself, 
but he subsequently prescribed two simple ceremonieQ for 
admission to the novitiate and to full privileges respectively. 
They am often described as ordinationa but are rather applica¬ 
tions from postulants which are granted by a Chapter consisting 
of at least ten members. The first, called pabbaij& or going 
forth — that leaving the world—is effected when the would-bc 
novice^ duly shorn and robed in yellow, rccltcsi the three rcfugca 
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and tho ion pn^oppt^V. FuJI liictiiboirsJiJp ib obia^ined by ih^ 
further oeroiuony eaLl^d uipaa&mpad4. Tho postulant^ who mtiftt 
be at least twenty yeajfi old, is examined in order to aaeertain 
that he Lb sui juris and ba^ no dUqoalifying disease or other 
impediment. Then he is introduced to the Chapter by "a 
learned and competent monh ** who asks thoao who are in faironr 
of his admiBsion to eignify the same by their silence and those 
who am not, to speak. If this formula is repeated three times 
without calling forth objection, the upasampadik is complete^ 
The newly admitted Bhikkhu must haTc an Upft|]h§ya or 
preceptor on whom he waits as a ^rv^ant, seeing to his clothes, 
bath, bed^ etc. In return the preceptor givea him apiritual 
instruction, super^dses hie conduct and tends him when eiek. 

The Chapter which had power to accept new' monks and 
regulate diaciplLne consisied of the monks inhabiting a parish or 
district, whose extent was fi.\ed by the Sangha itself. Its rcalily 
as a corporate body w'as secured by stringeiit regulations that 
under no excuse must the Bhikkhiis resident in a parish omit 
to assemble on Uposatha days*. The Vinaya* represents tho 
initiative for these simple observances as coming not from the 
Buddha but from King Bimbisara, who pointed out that the 
adherents of other schools met on fixed days and that it would 
be well if his disciples did the same. He assented and ordered 
that when they met they shonld recite a formula called Pati- 
jiiokkha which is atijl in use. It, iB a confessional service, in 
which a list of offences is read out and the brethren ate a&ked 
three times after each item *'Are you pure iti this matter?” 
Silence indicatca a good conscience. OnJy if a monk has any-^ 
thing to confess does he speak. It is then in the power of the 
aasembly to proscribe some form of expiation. The offender 
may be rebuked, suspended or even expelled, Bui he must 
admit hie gujltr Otherwise disciplinary measures are forbidden. 

What has been said above* about the daily life of the 
Buddha applies equally to the life of hie disciples. Like him 

1 Ttwy ™ (1) lii«, (SJilsfOing, pyLnip«rlly,{4) \ym^, 

i^} tnUmcmlA. [6^ Mtinjf at torliickkn muaiti and Ihratir*, 

(SJgarlKtidJ, or btda, (10) accepting g^uld drnJvfr. 

* TlWflft in pracUcdJy a^uivakmt to S«adayi>, hein^ tbp naw raooft. JtiH 
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they rose early* journoyed or went to beg their only meal imti] 
about h(Jf-paat eleven and spent the heat of the day in retire¬ 
ment and meditation. In the evening followed discussion and 
instruction. It was forbidden to accept gold and silver but the 
order might possess parka and nfionaateries and receive offerings 
of food and clothes. The personal possessions allowed to a monk 
were only the three robes^ a girdle, an alms bowl, a razor, a 
needle and a water strainerEverything else which might Ije 
given to an individual had to be handed over to the eonfraternity 
and held in eommon and the Vinaya shows clearly how a band 
of wandering monks following their teacher from place to place 
speedily grew into an Influential corporation possessing parks 
and monasteries near the principal cities. The life in these 
cstabbshments attained a high level of comfort according to the 
standard of the times and the number of restrictive preoepts 
aiiggests a tendency towards luxury. This was natural, for the 
laity wem taught that their duty waa to give and the Order 
had to decide how much it could properly receive from those 
pious souls who were only too happy to acquire merit. In the 
larger Viharaa, for instance at Savatthi, there were halls for 
exercise (that is w^alking up and down), halb with fires in them* 
warm baths and store rooma. 

The year of the Ehikkhus was divided into two parts. 
During nine months they might wander about, live in the wooda 
or reside in a monastery. During the lemaining three months, 
knouTi os Vflssa* or rainy season, residence in a monastery was 
obligatory. This custom, as mentioned, existed in India before 
the Buddha's time and the Pitakas represent him as adopting 

chiefly out of deference to public opinion. He did not pre¬ 
scribe any special observances for tbe period of Vas^a^ but 
this was the time w^hen people had most leisurej since it was 
hard to move about, and also when the monks wore brought 
into continual contact with the inhabitanta of a special locality^ 
So it naturally became regarded as the appropriate season for 
giving Instruction to the laity. The end of the rainy season 
was marked by a ceremony called PaYara3;|ia, at which the moiika 

^ RrqnlnO dot H much lo purifv wil«r no Id the lesitlcaUll t^ntroctloa 

of iniMCtL 
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asl^ecl one another to pardon any offences tliafe might have been 
committed^ and immediately after it came the Kathina cere¬ 
mony or dUstiibiition of rob^. Kathiiria signifies the store of 
raw cotton cloili presented by the laity and held aa common 
pix>perty imtil distributed to individuab. 

It would be tedious to give even an abstract of the regula- 
tiotifl contained in the Vinaya, They are almost eselusively 
concomed with matters of daily life, dwellings, fumiturep 
medicine and so forth, and if we compare them w'itb the Bfatutes 
of other religious ordensj we are struck by the fact that the 
Buddha makes no provision for work, obedience or worship, 
in the western branches of the Christian Church—and to some 
estent, though less markedly, in the eastern—the theory pre* 
vails that "Sat’Ori finds some mischief still for idle hands to do^^ 
and manual labour is a recognized part of the monastic life^ 
But in India conditions and ideals were different. The resident 
monk grow out of the wandering teaeher or disputant, who was 
not likely to practise any trade; it was a maz^im that religious 
persons li^^ed on alms, and occupations w'hieh w'e consider 
hannless, such as agriculture, were held to be unsuitable because 
sucb acta aa ploughing may destroy animal life. Probably the 
Buddha would not have admitted the valuo of manual labour 
oe a distraction and defence against evLi though No one w'os 
more earnestly bent on the conquest of such thougLcs, but ho 
wished to extirpate them, not merely to ctowt] them oid> 
Energy and activity are insisted on again and again, and there 
U no attempt to discourage mental activity. Beading formed 
no part of the culture of the time, but a life of travel and new 
impre^ions, contmua] discussion and the war of wits, must 
have given the Ehikkhus a more stjcnulating training than was 
to be had in the contemporary Brahmanio schools. 

The Buddha^e regulations contain no vow* of obedieiice or 
recognition of rank other than simple seniority or the relation 
of teacher to pupil. A$ tinio went on various hierarchical 
expedients were invented in different countries, since the 
management of lai^ bodies of men necessitates auDiprity in 
Bomc form, but except in this authority lias rarely 

taken the form familiar to us in the Roman and Oriental 
Churches, where the Bishops and higher clergy assume the right 
to direct both the botief and conduct of othei^. In the Sangba, 
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no monk could give orders to another: he who diaobeyed the 
precepts of the order ceased to be a member of it either ipso 
factoj or if he reftised to comply with the expiation prescribed* 
Also there was no com pulsion, no suppression of discussion, no 
delegated power to explain or supplement the truth. Hence 
differences of opinion in the Buddhist Church have largely taken 
the shape of schools of thought rather than of separate and 
polemical isecta. Disaension indeed has not been absent but of 
persecution^ such as stains the annals of the Christian Churchy 
there is hardly any record. The fact that the Sangha, though 
nearly five hundred years older than any Christian institution^ 
is etiU vigorous shows that this noble freedom is not unsuccessful 
as a practical policy. 

The absence of anything that can be called worship or cultus 
in Gotama's regulations is j?emarkablc. He not merely sets 
aside the older religious ilteSt such os prayer and sacrifice; he 
docs not prescribe anything whatever which ts in ordinary 
language a religious act. For the Patimokkha, Pavarau^-i 
are not religious ceremonies, but chapters of the order held with 
&n ethical object, and the procedure (the proposal of a resolution 
and the request for an expression of opinion) is that adopted in 
modem publio meetings, except that assent Is signified by 
silence^ It is true that the ceremonial of a religion is not hkely 
to develop during the life of the founder^ for pious recollection 
and recitation of his utterances in the form of scripture oie os 
yet impossible. Still, if the Buddha had had any belief whatever 
in the edifying effect of rituah he would not have failed to 
institute some ceremony, appealing if not to supematurol beings 
at least to human emotions. Even the few observances which 
he did prescribe seern to be the result of suggestion from others 
and the only inference to be drawn is that he regarded eveiy 
form of religious observance aa entirely superfluous* 

At first the Sangha consisted exclusively of men. It was not 
until about five years after its estabhshment that the entieatiee 
of the BuddJia^s fosterm other, who had become a widow^ and 
of Ananda prevailed on him to throw it open to women as ^'ell^ 
hut it would seem that the permisgiori was TiTung from him 
against his judgment. His reluctance wae not due to a low 
estimate of female ability, for he recognized and made use of 
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the influence of women In social and domestio life and he 
admitted that they were as capable as men of attaining the 
highest stages of spiritual and intellectual progress. Thia ia also 
attested by the Fit^^kas, for some of the most important and 
subtle arguments and expositions are put into the inouthB of 
nuns^ Indeed the objections raised by the Buddha^ though 
emphatic^ are ass argumenta singularly vague and the eight rules 
for nuns which he laid down and compared to an embankment 
built to prevent a flood seem dictated not by the danger of 
immorahty but by the fear that women might aspire to the 
management of the order and to be-the equals or superiors of 
monks. 

So far as we can te^l, his fears were not realhted^ The female 
branch of the order showed little vigour after its first inetitution 
but it does not appear that it was a cause of weakness or 
corruption. Women were izifiuential in the infaney of BuddhieiHj 
but we hear little of the nuns when this fiiet ardour waa over. 
We may surmise that it was partly due to personal devotion 
to Gotama and also that there was a growing tendency to curtail 
the independence allowed to women by earlier Aryan usage. 
The daughters of Asoka play some part in the narratiTca of the 
conversion of Ceylon and Nepal but after the early of the 
Church female names are not prominent: subsequently the sue* 
cession became intemipted and, as nuns can receive ordinatioo 
only from other nuua and not from monks, it could not be 
restored. The so-called nuna of the pre^nt day are merely 
religious women corresponding to the sisters of Protestant 
Churches, but are not ordained membem of an order. But the 
right of womon to enjoy the same spiritual privileges aa men is 
not denied in theory and in practice Buddhism has done nothing 
to support or commend the system of the harem or sienana. 
In some Buddhist countriea such as Burma and Siam women 
enjoy almost the same independence as in Siirope. In China 
and Japan their status is not so high, but one period when 
Buddhism was powerful in Japan (800^1100 a.dO was marked 
by the number of female writem and among the Manchtis and 
Tibetans women enjoy consideTabte freedom and authority. 

1 S«t tb« p»pBn by Mn in pp, ^{7^ 7fi3-Mp And 
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Those who follow the law of the Buddha but are not members 
of the Sangha are called UpaBakae^^ that is worshippers or 
adherents^ The word may be conveniently rendered by laymen 
although the distinction between clergy and laity, as understood 
in most parts of Europe, does not quite correspond to the dis¬ 
tinction between Bhikkhus and UpS^as. European clergy are 
often thought of aa Interpreters of the Deity, and whenever 
they havo had the power they have usually claimed the right 
to superviee and control the moral or even the political adminis¬ 
tration of their country. Something similar may be found in 
Lamaism, but it forms no part of Gotama^e original institution 
nor of the Buddhist Church as seen toniay in Burma, Siam and 
Ceylon, The members of the Sangha are not priests or mediators. 
They havo joined a confraternity in order to lead a higher life 
for which ordinary society has no place^ They will teach others, 
not as those whose duty it is to make the laity conform to their 
standard but as those who desire to make known the truth. 
And easy a« is the transition from this attitude to the other, 
it must be admitted that Buddhism hsa rarely laid itself open 
to the charge of interfering in politics or of seeking temporal 
authority* Rather may it be accused of a tendency to indolence* 
In some cases elementary education is in the hands of the monks 
and their monasteries serve the purpose of village schools* 
Elsewhere they are harmless recluses whom the unsympathetic 
critic may pity as timeless but can hardly condemn as ambitious 
or mterfering. This is not however altogicther true of Tibet and 
the Far East. 

It is sometimes said that the only real Buddhists arc the 
members of the Sangha and there is some truth in this^ particu¬ 
larly in China, where one cannot count as a Buddhist every one 
who occasionally attends a Buddhist service. But on the other 
hand Gotama accorded to the laity a definite and honourable 
position and in the Fltakas they notify their conversion by a 
special formula. They cannot indeed lead the perfect life but 
they can ensure birth in happy states and a good layman may 
even attain nirvana on his death-bed. But though the pious 
householder ^Makes his refugie in the law and in the order of 
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monks'^ from whom he I«am$ the laWj yet these monks mate 
no attempt to supervise or even to judge his life. The only 
punishment which the Order infiicfs, to turn down the bowl 
and refuse to accept alma from gnilty hands, is reserved for 
those who have tried to injure it and is not inflicted on notorious 
evil livers. It is the business of a monk to spread true knowledge 
and good feeling around him without enquiring into the thoughts 
and deeds of those who do not spontaneously seek hia counsel. 
Indeed it may be said that in Burma it is the laity who super¬ 
vise the monks rather than tmre versa. Those Ehikkhus who 
fall short of tho accepted standard, especially in chastity, are 
compelled by popular opinion to leave the monastery or village 
where they have misbehaved. This reminds us of the criticisms 
of laymen reported in the Vinaya and the deference which the 
Buddha paid to them. 

The ethical character of Buddhism and its superiority to 
other Indian systems are shown in the precepts which it lays 
down for laymen. Ceremony and doctrine have hardly any 
place in this code, but it enjoins good conduct and morality: 
moderation in plea.^vres and conridcration for others. Only five 
commandments are essential for a good life but they ate perhaps 
more oompichenrive and harder to keep than the Decalogue, 
for they prescribe abstinence fmm the five sins of taking life, 
drinking intoxicants, lying, stealing and un chastity. It ia 
meritorious to observe in addition three other precepts^ namely, 
to use no garlands or perfumes: to sleep on a mat spread on 
the ground and not to eat after midday* Pious laymen keep all 
these eight precepts, at least on Uposatha daySj and often make 
a vow to observe them for some special period. The nearer a 
layman can approximate to the life of a monk the better for 
hia epfritual health, but still the aims and ideals^ and conse¬ 
quently the methods, of the lay and religious life are different. 
The Bhikkhu Is not of this world, he has cut himself loose 
its ties, pleasure? and passions- he strives not for heaven but 
for arbatehip. But the layman, though he may profitably 
think of nirvana and final happiness, may also rightly aspire 
to be bom in some temporary heaven. The law merely bids 
him be a kind, temperate, prudent man of tho world. It ia only 
when he speaks to the monks that the Buddha really speaks to 
his own and gives his own thoughts: only for them are the high 
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aspiration^j the SiUEtere coiinselsi of perfection *iid the 
promise? of blise And something beyond bliss. But the lAy 
morality is exceK nt in its own sphere—^the good respectable 
life—and its teaching is most earnest and naturflil in tho^ 
departments where the hard unsentimental precepts of the 
higher code jar on i^'cstern minds. Whereas the mont seveTa 
all family ties and is fctteird by no domestie affection, this Is 
the field which the layman can cultivate with most profit. It 
was against hia judgment that the Buddha admitted women to 
his o^er and in bidding his monks bewai« of them he said 
many hard things. Bat for women in the household life the 
Pitakas show an appreciation and inspect which is iUastrOrted 
by the position held by women in Buddhist countries from the 
devout and capable matron Vis4kha dow'n to the women of 
Burma in the present day. Tho Buddha even praised the 
ancients liecause they married for love and did not buy their 
^vives*-. 

The right life of a layman is described in several suttas* and 
in all of them, though almsgiving, religions conversation and 
hearing the law arc eommeuded. the main emphasis is on such 
social virtues as pleasant speech, bindnesa. temperance^ con¬ 
sideration for others and affection. The most complete of these 
discourses, the Sig£Llov&da-sutta^+ relates how th^ Buddha when 
starting one morning to beg aims in Rdjagaha saw the houBe¬ 
holder Sig&Ia bowling down with clasped hands and saluting the 
four quarters, the nadir and the zenith. The object of the 
ceremony was to avert any evil which might come fiom these 
six points. The Buddha told him that this was not the right 
way to protect oneself l a man should regard his parents as the 
cast, his teachers as the south, his wife and childioit as the westj 
hi ft friends as the north, his servants as the nadir and monks 
and Brahmans as the zenith. By fulfilling his duty to these six 
classes a man protects himself from all evi! which may come 
from the six pointa. Then he expounded in order the mutual 
duties of (1) parents and children, (2) pupils and teacheiu. 
(3) husband and wife, (4) Wends* (5) master and servant, 
(fi) laity and elei^. The precepts which follow show how much 

*■ SultA-Nipata» £89. 
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common sense and good feeling Gotama could brmg to bear on 
the affaire of every-day life when he gave them Mb attention 
and the whole oiaesihcatiDn of reciproc^ ohligationa rceaUs 
the five lelatiouflliipH of Chinese morality^ three of which are 
identical with Gotama^s diviBiona, namely parents and childretip 
btisband and wife, and friends. But national charactensticB 
make themselves obvious in the differences. Gotama says 
nothing about politics or loyalty; the ChinoBe list, which opens 
with the mutual duties of sovereigns and oubjecte^ is aOent 
respecting the church and clergy. 

The Sangha is an Indian institution and invites comparison 
with that remarkable feature of Indian social life^ the Brahman 
caste^ At first sight the two acem mutually opposed, for the 
one is a hereditary though intcUectiia] aristocracy^ claiming the 
possession of incommunicable knowledge and power, the other 
a corporation open to all who choose to renounce the world 
and lead a good life. And this antithesis contama Mstorieal 
truth: the Sangba, like the simitar orders of the Jains and other 
Kshatriya eectSj was in its origin a protest against the e.vclu- 
mveness and ritualism of the Brahmans, Yet compared with 
anything to be foimd in other countries the two bodies have 
something in oommon. For instance it is a meritorious act to 
feed either Brahmans or Bhikkhus. Europeans are inclined to 
call both of them prieste^ but this is inaccurate for a Bhikkhu 
rarely deserves the title^ and nowadairs Brahmans arc not 
necessarily prieste nor priests Brahmans. But in India there le 
an old and widespread idea that he who devotes Mm self to a 
religious ^d mteUectual life (and the two spheres, though they 
do not coincide, overlap mom than in Europe) ehould be not 
only respected but supported by the rest of the world. He is 
□ot s professional man in the sense that lawyers, doctors and 
cler^gymen are. but mtber an aristocrat. Though ftnm the 
e^liest times the nobles of India have had a full sham of 
pnde aud self^Mnfidenoo. the average Hindu has always 
^lieved in another kind of upper class, entered in some sects 
by birth, m others by merit, but in general a well-defined 
body, the conduct of whose membeni does not fail to command 
respect. The do lU da principle is certainly not wanting but 
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tho holy trt&ii is lioiioured ttot bo much because he will iiiflke 
immediate return by imparting $ome inetmetion or per* 
forming some oeremony but benauBe to honour him is a good 
act which p like other good acts, sooner or later find its 
reward. The Buddha is not represented as blaming the respect 
paid to Brahmans but aa saying that Brahmans must deserve 
it. Birth and plaited hair do not make a true Brahman any 
more than a shaven head makes a BhikkhUp but he who has 
renounced the world, who is pure in thought, word and deed, 
who follows the eight-fold pa^, and perfects himself in know- 
ledge, he is the true Brahman^, Men of such aspirations aro 
commoner in India than el^where and more tbsm el^wheTO 
I hey form a class, which is defined by each sect for itself. 
But in all sects it is an ^asential part of piety to offer respect 
and gifts to this religious anstocmej. 

* Tht t&m<! oocqni m th* UpwiIihwM Biih.-Ar. Up. jv, 4. 2a» “he 
becomes & tnie 
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The first period ia the blstcry of Buddliisirt extends from the 
death of the founder to the death of A^oka, that is to about 
232 B.c_ It had. then not only become a great Indian religion 
but had begun to send forth missionaries to foreign countries. 
But this growth had not yet brought about the internal changes 
wiiich are inevitable when a creed expands far beyond tho 
boundaries within which it was a natu^ expression of local 
thought. An intelleotual movement and growth is visible within 
the limits of the Fail Canon and is confirmed by w^hat we hear 
of the oxiatenoe of sects or schools, but it does not appear that 
in the time of Asoka the workings of speculation had led to 
any point of view materially different from that of Gotama. 

Our knowledge of general Indian history before the reign 
of Asoka is scanty and the data which can be regarded aa facts 
for Buddhist ecclesiastical hbtory are scantier ^tiU. We hear 
of two (or Uioluding the Mabisaugttl three] meetings sometimes 
called CouncUe j ^riptnree^ obviously containing various strfttai. 
were compiled^ and eighteen sects or schools had time to arise 
and soido of them to decay* Much doubt baa been cast upon 
the councils^ but to my mind this suspicion Is unmerited, pro¬ 
vided that ton ecclesiastical a meaning is not given to the word» 
We must not suppose that the meetings held at RAjagaha and 
VesAli were slmilm to the CouncQ of Nicaea or th^t they pro¬ 
duced the worka edited by the Pali Text Society. Such tonna 
eanon^ dogma and councLip though indispensable, are misleading 
at this periods We wont less formal eijuiv'alents for the same 
Ideas. A number of men who w-ere strangers to those conceptions 
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of a liieraFi^by and a Bible^ wbieh are so familiar to ue 3 ^et 
togctber to lix and record the opinioiiH and injunctions of the 
Master or to ramovo luiBapprehensioiM and abuses. It would b* 
better if we could avoid using even the word Buddhist at this 
period, for it implies a difference eharper than the divisions 
existing between the followers of Gotama and others. They 
w'ere in the position of the followers of Christ before they 
Feoeived at Antioch the name of Chtiatians and the meeting 
at Bajagaha was analogous to the eonferenoes recorded in the 
first chapter of the Acte of the Apoatlea. 

The record of this tnesetmg and of the subsequent meeting 
at Vesali b contained in Chapters xi. and xn, of the CuUav^a, 
wliieli inust therefore be later than the second meeting and 
perhaps considerably latei*+ Other accounts ate found in the 
Dfpavaiiisa, MabA-Bodhi-Vaniwa and Buddhaghosa'a oom- 
mciitaries^ The version given in the Culla\*agga is abrupt and 
dpes not entirely agree aith other nairatives of w^hat followed 
ojai the death of the Buddha^. It i&eemfi to be a combination of 
two documents, for it opens as a narrative by Kasaapa^ but it 
soon turns into a narrative about him. But the clumsiness in 
compiiatiou and the errom of detail are hardly sufficient to 
discredit an event which is probable in itself and left an iru- 
pression on t!redltion. The Buddha combined great personal 
authority with equally great liberality, WTiile ho was alive be 
decided all qaestiona of dogma and discipline himself, but he 
left to the Order authority to abolish all the minor precepts. 
It seems inei^dtable that some sort of meeting should have been 
held to consider the position created by tliis wide pemmsion. 
Brief and confused as the story in the CuUavagga is, there ia 
nothing improbable in its outline—namely that a resolution 
was taken at Kusiudr4 where he died to hold a synod during 
the next rains at Ra|agaha, a more central place where alma 
and lodgings were plentiful, and there come to an agreement 
as to what should be accepted as the true doctrine and discjplino. 
Accordingly Eve hundred monks met near this town and en¬ 
quired into the authenticity of the various rules and suttaa. They 

» Th* mnetw or tin? BrtIUBJMia weir tuudly ■ iMfed bewk AiuJogo^Ml to the 
Bible or Kculd fuid* tlie early Eydtlhittft WOliad not have wiabed to imitale 
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then we at on to aak what the B uddha had meant by the lesaer 
and minor precepts which might be aboliabed. AnAnda (who 
came in for a good deal of blame in the qonree of the proceeding^} 
confessed that he had forgotten to ask the Master for an explana¬ 
tion and divergent opinions were expressed aa to the extent of 
the discretion allowed. Kasaapa dnaUy proposed that the 
Sangha should adopt without alteration or addition the rules 
made by the Buddha, This wes approved and the Dhatnma 
and Vinaya chanted by the assembled Bhikkhue were 
accepted. The Abhidhamma is not mentioned. The name 
uauaUy given to these oouncib i& Sangiti, which means singing 
or chanting together. An elder ia said to have recited the text 
sentence by sentence and each phrase was intoned after him 
by the assembly as a sign of acceptance. Up&li was the piineipal 
authority for the Vinaya and Ananda for the Dhamma but the 
limits of the authority claimed by the meeting are illustrated 
by an anecdote^ which relates that after the chanting of the 
law had been completed Pdrana and his disciples arrived from 
the Southern Hills. The elders asked him to accept the version 
rehearsed by them. He replied, '*The Dhamma and Vinaya 
have been well enug by the Theras, nevertheless as they have 
been received and heard by me from the mouth of the Lord, 
HO will I hold them.^" In other words the councQ has put 
together a very good account of the Buddha'g teaching but 
has no claim to impose it on ihoso who have persona! re- 
mimscenceB of their own. 

This want of a central authority, though less complete than 
in Brahmanism, marks the early life of the Buddhist com- 
niumty» We read in later works®* of a Hneoession of Elders who 
are sometimes called Patriarchs* but it would be erroneous to 
think of them as possessing episcopal authority. They were at 
most the chief teachera of the order. From the death of the 
Buddha to Asoka only five namea arc mentioned*. But five 
names can fill the interval only if their bearers w’ere unusually 
long-lived. It is therefore probable that the list merely contains 
the names of prominent Thetas who exercised little authority 
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m virtue of any offioe^ though their perwnal qualities assured 
them respect. UpSJi, who cornea first, is, called chief of the 
Vinaya but, eo far as there waa one bead of the order, it Beems 
to have been Kasaapa. He is the Brahman ascetic of UrnYcla 
whose couTereion is recorded in the first book of the MahS-vagga 
and is eaid to have exchanged robes with the Buddha^. He 
observed the Dbut&iigas and we may conjecture that his 
infiuenee tended to promote asceticism. Dasaka and Sonaka 
are also designated as chiefs of the Vinaya and there wac 
perhaps a distinction between those who studied (to use modern 
phrases) eeclesiastical law and dogmatic theology. 

The accounts* of the second Coimcii are as abrupt as those 
of the first and do not connect it with previous oventa. The 
circumstances said to have led to its meeting are, however, 
probable^ According to the CuUavagga, a hundred years after 
the death of the Buddha certain Bhikkhus of Vajjian lineage 
resident at VesMJ upheld ten theses involving relaxations of 
the older discipline. The most important of these was that 
monks were permitted to receive gold and silver^ but all of 
them, trivial as they may seem, had a dangerous bearing for 
they encouraged net only luxury but the formation of inde¬ 
pendent schools. For instance they allowed pupils to cite the 
practice of their preceptors as a jnstification for their conduct 
and authorized monks resident in one parish to hold Uposatha 
in separate companies and not as one united body. The story 
of the condemnation of these new doctrines containe miraculeus 
incidents but seems to have a biatoHcal basis. It relates how 
a monk called Yasa, when a guest of the monks of Vesali, 
quarreUed with them because they accepted money from the 
laity and, departing thence, sought for support among the 
Theraa or elders of the south and west. The result was a con¬ 
ference at Ves&li ki which the pdnoipaL figures are Bevaia and 
Sabbakfimi, a pupd of AnandB., expressly said to have been 
ordained one hundred and twenty years earlier". The ten theses 

‘ NlL rvi. LI. TIh wliob Bccliaii i*c&U«d Kui«p« 
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wei^ referred to committee, which rejected them aU, and fchia 
rejectlan wae confinned hy the whole Sangha, who proceeded 
to rekearee the Vinaya, We arc not however told that they 
revised the Satta or Abhidhammii!. 

Here ends the account of the CuUavagga but the Dipavainfla 
adds that the wicked VajjiaD reoiikG^to whom it ascribes wrong 
doctrines as well as errors in discipline, collected a strong faction 
and held a schismatic council called the Mahaaangfti. This 
meeting recited or compiled a new vereion of the Dhamma and 
Vinaya', It is not easy to e^blish any facts about the origiti 
and tenets of this MahAsangitika or Mah^sanghika sect, though 
it Bccms to have been important. The Chinese pilgrims Fa 
Haien and Hsuan Chuangp writing on the basJi^ of information 
obtained in the fifth and aeventh centuries of our era, represent 
it as arising in connection with the first council, which was 
either that of RAjagaha or some earlier meeting supposed to 
have been held during the Buddha'a lifetime, and Hsuan 
Chuang* intimates that it w^as formed of laymen as well as 
monks and that it accepted additional matter including dharanis 
or spells rejected by the monkish council. Its name (admitted 
by its opponents) seems to imply that it represented at one 
time the opinions of the majority or at least a great number of 
the faithfid^ But it was not the sect which floiirishcd in Ceylon 
and the writer of the Dipavaipaa is prejudiced against it. It 
may be a result of this animus that he connects it with the 
djscrcditable Vajjian schism and the Chinese tradition may be 
more correct. On the other hand the adherents of the school 
would naturally be disposed to ai^ign it au early origin. Fa 
Haien says* that the Vinaya of the Mahasanghikas was con¬ 
sidered "‘the most complete with the fullest explanations.” 
A translation of this text is contained in the Chinese Tripitaka^. 

* Tim-y ^ uM 10 teJoctKl tbc Fmin, tbo Pblimubhidi, UlO Nidde*« 
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Early Tniiiao Buddhkm is said to have been divided into 
eighteen sectu or aehools^ which have long ceased to e^ist and 
mtidt not be confounded with any oxistiiig denominatioas. Fa 
Hsien observes that they agreo in essentials and differ only in 
details and this seeing to have been true not only when be wtofo 
(about 420 A,D.) but throughout their history^ In different 
ei>och 3 and countrioa Buddhism presents a series of eurpiiaing 
metamorphoses, but the divergences between the sects existing 
in India at any given time are less profound in character and 
less violent in expression than the divisions of Christianity. 
Similarly the ao-called fleets^ in modem China, Burma and Siam 
ace better described os schoolsj in some ways analogous to such 
parlies as the High and Low Church in England, On the other 
hand some of the eighteen acboola exceeded the variations 
[>ermitted in Christianity and Islam by having different collee- 
1 Lons of the scriptures. But at the time of w^Mch we are treating 
these eollections had not been reduced to wnting; they w^ere of 
considerable extent compared with the Bible or Koran and they 
admitted later explanatory matter. The record of the Buddha s 
words did not profe^ to be a miraculous revelation but merely 
a recoUeotion of what had been said^ It is therefore natural 
that each school should maintain that the memory of its owti 
acholarH had transmitted the most acemute and complete 
Eiccount and that tradition should represent the successive 
councilB as chieSy occupied in reriting and sifting these accounts. 
It is generally agreed that the eighteen* schools were in 
existence during or shortly before the reign of Asoka* and that 
six others® arose about the same periixlt but Hubsequently to 
them. The beat materials for a study of their opinions aJf^ 
afforded by the text and commentary* of the Katha-vatthu* 
a treatise attributed to Tissa Moggaliputta^ who Is said to have 
been President of the Third Council held under Aaoka. It is 
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an examination and i^futation of heietioal mtber than 

a deflCTiption of the bodies that held them bni we can judge 
from it whftt waa the religiona atmoapbete at the time and 
the coEnmeutary givea some Inforniation about various eecte, 
l^iany centuriefi later I-chiug tells us that during hia Tisit 
to India (67l-6ft5 a.d.) the prinoipaj schools were four in 
number, with eighteen subdivistonfi. These lour* am the 
Mahasanghika, the SthaFira (equivalent to the old Therav&da), 
the Mulaearvgativ&da and the Sammitiya, and from the time 
of Asoka onwards they throw the remaining divisions into the 
shaded. He adds that it is not determined which of the four 
should be grouped with the Mah4yaua and which with the 
Hiiiay&na, that distinction being probably later in origin. Tbe 
diSerences between the eighteen schools in I-cliing’'a time were 
not vital but concerned the composttion of the canon and details 
of discipline. It was a creditable thing to be versed in the 
scriptures of them all*. It is curious that though the Kathd- 
vatlhu pays more attention to the opinions of the six new *ectw 
than to those held by most of the eighteen, yet this latter number 
continued to be quoted nearly a thousand years lator» w^hereas 
the additional six seem forgotten. It may be that they were 
more unorthodox than the others and hence required fuller 
critictBinr Five of their names am geographlcaJ designations, 
but we hear no more of them after the age of Asoka. 

The religious horizon of the hemtics confuted in the Kath&- 
vatthu does not differ materiaUy from that of the Pi takas. 
There are many questions about arhatehipn its nature, tho 
method of obtaining it and the possibility of losing it. Also we 
find rc^fitcred divergent views respecting the nature of know'- 
ledge and sensation. Qf these the most important is the doctrine 
attrihnted to the SammitiysB, that a soul exiBt^ in the highest 
and truest sense. They are also credited with holding that an 
arbat can fall from arhatship, that a god can enter the paths 
or the Order, and that even an unconverted man get rid 
of all lust and ill-will*. This collection of beliefa is poefiibly 
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explicable as a of the view that the condition of the eoul, 
which jfi oontinuoua from birth to birth, Is stronger for good or 
evil than its eurrouiidings. The germs of the Mah&yana m&y 
be detected io the opi^otis of some sects on the fiaturo of the 
Buddha and the career of a BodJiisattva. Thus the Andhakaa 
thought that the Buddha was superhuman in the ordinary 
affairs of life and the Vetulyakas' held that he was not really 
bom in the world of men but sent a phantom to represent him, 
remaining himself in the Tusita heaven^ The doctrines attri¬ 
buted to the Uttarapathahas and Andhakas respectively that 
an unconverted man. If good, ie capable of entering on the 
career of a Bodhisattva and that a Bodhtsattva can in the 
course of his career fall into error and be reborn in state of woe, 
show an interest in the devclopirent of a Bodhisattva and a 
desire to bring it nearer to human life which are foreign to the 
FitakaSr An inclination to tiiink of other states of existenoe in 
a manner half mythological half metaphysical is indicated by 
other heresies^ such aa that there is an intormediate realm where 
beings await rebirth, that tho dead benefit by gifts given in the 
world®, that there are animals in heaven, that the Four Truths^ 
the Chain of Causation, and the Eightfold Path, are self- 
existent (oeankhata). 

The point of view of the Katha-vatthu, and indeed of the 
whole Pali Tripitaka* is that of the Vibhajjavadins, which eeems 
to mean those w'ho proceed by analysis and do not make vague 
generalizationa. This was the school to which Tissa Moggaii- 
putta belonged and was identical with the Theravoda [teaching 
of the elders) or a section of it. The prominence of this aect in 
the history of Buddhism has caused Ita own view, namely that 
it representa primitive Buddhism, to be widely accepted. And 
this view dcaervefi respect for it rests on a solid historical 
bosja, namely that about two and a half eeoturiefl after the 

Jiiftt hu SfiuitilUlyiL Siaikrit dicbCDiLir^J pve TW Abiu^ 
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Buddha’s d«ath and m the country whei^ he preached^ the 
VibhajjaT4din& claimed to get back to hie real toacbiiig by an 
osamination of the existing traditions'* This is a very early 
etartJng-pomt. But the SarvdstivMms^ were also an early 
school which attained to widespread influence and had a siinilar 
desire to preserve the flimpfe and comparatively human pieseut- 
ment of the Buddha’s teaching as opposed to later embellish¬ 
ments. Only three questions in the Katlii-vattha are directed 
against them but this probably means not that they were 
unimportant but that they did not differ much from the 
Vibhajjavadins. The special views attributed to them are that 
everything really exists, that an arhat can fall from srhat- 
ship, and that continuity of thought constitutes gam&dhi or 
meditation. . These theses may perhaps be interpreted as 
indicative of an aversion to metaphysics and the supernatural. 
A saint has not undergone any supernatural transformation but 
has merely macbed a level from which he can fall: meditation 
is simply fixity of attention, not a mystic trance. In virtue of 
the first doctrine European writers often speak of the SarvAsti- 
vhdins as realists hut their peculiar view conoeracd not so 
much the question of objective reality as the difference between 
being and becoming. They said that the world is whereas other 
schools mamtained that it wns a continual process of becoming®. 
It is not necc«wy at present to folloiv further the history of 
this important schooh ft had a long career and flourished in 
Kashmir and Central Asia. 

Confused are the notices of these ancient eecta, wc sec 
with some clearness that in opposition to the Theravfida thcio 
was another liody alluded to in terms w^hich, though hostile^ 
still imply an udmission of size and Icamingp such as Mahfisan- 
ghika or Mah&sangitika, the people of the great asaemblyt and 
Acfiryavfida or the doctrine of the Teachers. It appears to have 
originated in connection with some council and to embody a 
popular protest ogainEi the sevErity of the doctrine thore laid 
down. This is naitiral^ for it is pretty obvious that many found 
the aigimentativc psychology of the Therav&dins arid and 
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w^^risomo^ The Dipavams» accuse the Mah&fian^liikaa of 
garblmg the canon but the Chixieae pilgiiiuB testify that in later 
times their books were regardod aa Bpeeiallj complete. One 
well-known workp the Mah&vaatUp perhaps eomposod in the first 
century b.o*, desctibe$ it^lf as belonging to the Lokuttara 
branch of the nrlab^nghikaa. The Mah^nghikaa probably 
represent the elementa which developed into the Mah§y^a- 
It ig not possible to formulate their views preoisoly but, whoTeaa 
the Theravflda was essentially teaching for the Bhikkhu, they 
represented those eouceaaions to popular taste from which 
Buddhism has never been quite dissociated even in its earliest 
period. 

2 

For some two centuries after Gotama'e death we have little 
information as to the geographical extension of hie doctrmCp. 
but some of the Saoskiit Teruiona of the Vinaya^ represent him 
as viaiting Muttra, North-west India and Kashmir. So far as 
ia known, the story of this journey is not supported by moiu 
ancient documents or other arguments: it contains a ptecUotion 
about Konishka, Euid may have been composed in or after hie 
reign when the flourishing condition of Buddhism in Gdndh^m 
made it seem appropriate to gild the past. But the narratives 
about Muttra and Kashmir contain several predictions relating 
to the progiees of the faith 100 years after the Buddha's death 
and these tan hardly bo oxplaitied except as references to a 
tradition that those regions were cons'erted at the epoch 
mentioned. There is no doubt of the connection betw'eon 
Kashmir and the SarvSstivAdins nor anythir^ improbable in 
the supposition that the first missionary activity was in the 
direction of Muttra and Kashmir, 

But the great landmark in the earlier history of Buddhism 
is the rcign of Asoka. Ho came to the throne about 270 b.C- 
and inherited the vast dominions of bis father and grandfather^ 
Almost all that we know of the pohtkal events of \m reign is 
that his cotonation did not take place until four yeara tater, 
which may indicate a disputed succession, and that he rounded 
off his pOBsesstons by the conquest of Kalinga, that is the 
country between the Mahanadi and the Godavari, about 261 n.c. 
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Thie was the end of kis militaiy cateer. Nothing couJd be 
gained by further conque^ite^ for his empire already exceeded 
the limits eat to effective government by the imperfeet communi- 
cationa of the epoch, eceing that it extended from Afghanistan 
to the mouths of the Ganges and south wards ahnoet to Madras. 
No o\*iden<^ subatantiatea the Later stories which rcpte!$enfc luin 
a monster of wickedness before bis conversion^ but acoonling 
to the Dipavamaa he at first favoured heretics. 

The general effect of Asoka*B rule on the history of Buddhism 
and indeed of Asia is clear, but there is still some difference of 
opinion aa to the date of his eooversioci. The most important 
document for t he chronology of hia reign is the inscription known 
as the first Minor Eock Edict*. It ia now generally admitted 
that it does not state the time which has elapsed since the death 
of the Buddha, aa waa once supposed, and that the King relates 
iti it how for more than two and a half years after his oonverrioii 
to Buddhism he was a lay-believer and did not exert himscH 
strenuously, but subsequently joined the Sangha^ and began 
to devote his energies to religion rather more than a year 
before the publication of the edict. This proclamatiiou haa 
been regarded by some ah the by others as the last of his 
edicts. On the latter supposition we must imagine that he 
published a long seriea of ethical but not definitely Buddhist 
ordinances and that late in life he became first a lay-bellovcr 
and then a monk, probably abdicating at the same time. But 
the King ia exceedingly candid as to his chan^ of life and 
mind: he tells us how the hortora of the war with Kalinga 
affected h^tu^ how he was an easygoing layman and then a 
zealous monk. Had there been a stage between the war and 
hLs acceptance of Buddhism as a layman, a period of many 
years in which he devoted himself to the moral progress of his 
people without being himself a Euddhi^rt, he would surely have 
explained it. Moreover in the Bh^brti edict, which is distinctly 
ecclesiastical and deals with the Buddhist scriptures, he employs 
his favourite word Dfaamma in the strict Buddhist sense^ w^ith- 
out indjeatiug that he le giving it an unusual or new meaning. 

I Srt Mtiplffl ty In of 1003, I00S-19H utd 101*? 
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I thetefope think it probabli^ that he bMame a lay Buddhist 
Boon after the conquest of Kalinga^ that is in tha ninth or tenth 
year after his accession! and a member of the Sangba two arid 
a half years later* On thifl hypothesis all his edicts are the 
utterances of a Buddhkt. 

It may be objected that no one con!d be a monk and at the 
same time govern a great empire: it ia more natural and moi^ 
in accordance with Indian usage that towards the end of his 
life an aged king should abdicate and renounoe the world. But 
Wu Tip the Buddhist Emperor of China, retired to a monastery 
twice in the course of his long reign and the cloistered Emperors 
of Japan in the eleventh and twelfth centuries continued to 
direct the policy of their country^ aithongh they abdicated in 
oamo and set a child on the throne as titular ruler. The 
Buddhist Church was not likely to critici^ Aaoka's method of 
keeping hie monastic tows and indeed it may be said that his 
activity was not so much that of a pious emperor aa of an 
archbishop possesjsed of exceptional temporal power+ He 
definitelv mnoiinoed conqneat and military ambitions and 
appears to have paid no attention to ordinary civil adminis¬ 
tration which he perhaps entrusted to Commisaioiicrs^ he 
devoted himself to philantbrcpic and moral projects “for the 
welfare of man and bcast/*^ such as lecturing his subjects on 
their duties towards all living creatures, governing the Church, 
building hospitals and stiJpafl, supervising charities and de¬ 
spatching missions. In aU his vaned activity there is nothing 
unsuitable to an ecclesiastical statesman: in fact he^ is dis¬ 
tinguished from most popes and prelates by his real indiffer¬ 
ence to secular aspirations and by the unusual facilities 
which he enjoyed for immediately putting his ideals into 
practioe. 

Asoka has won immortality by the Edicts which he caused 
to be engraved on stoned They have survived to the present 
day and are the most important monuments which we possess 
for the early history of India and of Buddhism. They have a 
character of their own. A French writer has eaid ^^On ne 
bavardc paa sur la pierm/*^ and for most IruscriptioiiH the saying 
holds goodp but Asoka wrote on the rocks of India ^ if he were 
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dictating to a fltenogrupher. He was no atylist and he waa 
somewhat vain a]thotigh, considering hie iToperial position and 
the excellence of hifi motives, thi& obvloufl side of Ms character 
Is excosable. His insciiptfons give us a unique soriea of eemiofis 
on stonea and a record^ if not. of what tiio people of India 
thought, at least of what an exceptionally devout and powerful 
Hindu thought they ought to think. 

Between thirty and forty of these inscriptions have been 
discovered, scattered over nearly the whole of India, and com¬ 
posed in vernacular dialects allied to Pati^. hfany of them are 
dated by the year of the King's reign and all announce them¬ 
selves aa the enactments of Piyadassi^ the name Asoka being 
raioiy used*. They comprise, besides some fourteen einglo 
edicts®, two series, namely: 

(1) Fourteen Rock Edicts^ dating from the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years of Asoka^a reign* and found inscribctl in seven 
places but the recerifilona differ and some do not include all 
fourteen edicts. 

(2) Seven Pillar Edicts dating from the 27th and 28th years* 
and found in six recensions. 

The fourteen Rock Etlicta art mostly f^rmons. Their style 
often recalls the Pitakaa verbally^ particularly in the application 
of secular words to religious mattem. Thus we hear that 
righteousness ia the best of lucky ecremoniea and that whemaa 
former kings went on tours of pleasure and hnntingi Asoka 
prefers tours of piety and has set out on the road leading to 
true knowledge. In this seriea ho does not mention the Buddha 
and in the twelfth edict lie de^jlnrca that bo reverences all sects. 
But what he wished to preach and enforce wits the Dkamnia. 

The u not irrieUy the m^mo in ihl1 lhc iiuiBnptiAnjL 
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It [a difiScult to find an English eqnivalent for thia word^ but 
thftre is no donbt of the me^uiiiig. It ia in the sense of 

the righteous life whioh a Buddhist layman ought to live, and 
perhaps religion ia the sim pleat tranalation, provided that word 
ifl understood to include conduct and its conseqneneea in another 
world but not theism« Aaoba bums with seal to propagate this 
Dhamma and his language recalls® the ntterancea of the 
Dhammapada. He formulatea the law under four heads®: 
^'PaTente must bo obeyed: respect for living creatures must bo 
enforced: truth must he spoken.the teacher must be raver- 
enced by the pupil and proper courtesy must be shown to 
relations.^* In many ways the Sacrtid Edict of the Chinese 
Emperor K^ang Hsi resembles these proclamaticins for it con^ 
sifltfl of imperial maxima on public morality addressed by a 
Confucian Emperor to a population partly Buddhist and Taoist, 
jiigt as Aft okji addressed Brahmans, Jains and other sects as 
well aa Buddhists. But when we find in the thirteenth Bock 
Edict the incidental Bfaiemcnt that the King thinks nothing 
of much importance except wliat concerns the next world, we 
feel the great differenco between Indian and Chinese idcaa 
whether ancient or modem. 

The Rock Eklicts also deal with the sanctity of animal life. 
Asoka^s strong dislike of killing or hurting animate cannot be 
ascribed to policy* for it must have brought him into collision 
with the Brahmans who offered animals in sacrifice, but was 
the offspring of a naturaOy gentle and civilized mind. We may 
conjecture that the humanity of Buddhism was a featum which 
attracted him to it. In Rock Edict i. he forbids animal saciMcee 
and informs us that whereas formerly many thousand animals 
were killed daily for the royal kitchens now only three 
killed, namely two peacocks and a deer, and the deer not 
always^ But in future even these three creatures will not be 
sla^ightoied. In Rock Edict n. he describes how he has cared 
for the comfort of man and beast. Wells have been dug; trees, 
roots and healing herbs have been planted and remedies^ 
possibly hoapitate^have heon provided, aU for animate as well 
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as for men, and this not onJy in bis own domJnioita but in 
neighbouring lealms. In the fonrteentb year of hia reign he 
appointed ofiBoera cnlled Dhamma-mabkmdLtfi, blinistere or 
Oeasora of the Dhamma. Their duty was to promote the 
observance of the Dhamma and they also acted as Charity 
Commiasionera and snperintendents of the househoida of the 
King’s relatiTos. We bear that ''they attend to charitable 
institutions, ascetics, houseboldeis and all the sects: I have also 
arranged that they shall attend to the affairs of the Buddhist 
clergy, as well as the Brahmans, the Jains, the Ajivihas and in 
fact all the various secte.” Further he teUa us that the local 
authorities^ are to hold quinquennial assemblies at which the 
Dhamma is to be proclaimed and that religious processions with 
elephants, cars, and Utuminations have been arranged to please 
and instruct the people. Similar processioiis can srill be seen at 
the Perahera festival in Kandy, 

The last Bock Edict is of special interest for the light which 
it sheds both on history and on the King’s character. He 
expresses remorse for the bloodshed which accompanied the 
conquest of Kalmga and declares that he will henceforth devote 
his attention to conquest by the Dhamma, which he has effected 
both in his own dominions and in aU the neighbouring realms 
as far as six humlred leagues {?), even to where the Greek King 
^med Antioch U9 dwells and beyond that Antiochus to where 
dwell the four kings named Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas and 
exander*, and in the south the kings of the Colas and 
P^dyas* and of Ceylon and likewise here in the King's do- 
^ous. among the Yonas* and Kteibojas* in Nibhaka of the 
Bhojaa and Pitinikas, among the Andhras 
an Puhndas^, Asoka thus appears to state that he has sent 
miasionanca to {!) the outlying parte of India, on the borders 
rf his own dominions, (2) to Ceylon, (3) to the Hellenistic 
Kingdoms of Asia. Africa and Europe. 

This last atotement is of the greatest importance, but no 
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record bos hitherto been found of tho arrival of these mission- 
arieij in the west. The language of the Edict about them 10 not 
precise and in fact their despatch is only an inference from it* 
Of the aucceds of the Indian missiooB there is no doubt. Bud¬ 
dhism was introduced into southern India, where it Nourished 
to aome cKtont though it had to raaintiin a double struggle 
against Jains as well as Brahmans. The statement of the Dipa 
and Maha-varpsas that missionarioB were also sent to Pegu 
(Suvannabh^mi) is not supported by the inscriptions, though 
not in itself improbable, but the miesiona to the north and to 
Ceylon were remarkably successful. 

The Sinhalese Chromcleg^ give the names of the principal 
missionaries despatched and their etatementa have received 
confirmation in the discoveries made at Sanchi and Sonari where 
urns have been found inscribed with the names of Ma|jhima, 
Kassapa, and Qotiputta the successor of Dundhubhlssara, who 
are oaUed teachers of the Himalaya region. The statement in 
the Maha and Dipa-variisas is that Majjhima was sent to preach 
in the Himalaya accompanied by four asaistants Kassapa, 
Miilikideva, Dundhabhinosaa and Sahasaadeva. 

About the twenty‘first year of his reign *4soka made a 
religious tour and under the guidance of hie preceptor Upagupta, 
visited the Lumbini Park {now Rummindei) in the Tersi^ wheie 
the Buddha was bom^ and other spots connected with his life 
and preaching. A pillar has been discovered at Rummindei 
bearing an inscription w hicb records the visit and the privileges 
granted to the village where **ih& Lord was bom."* At Nigliva 
a few miles off he erected another inscribed pillar stating that 
ho had done reverence to the atilpa of the earlier Buddha 
Konagamana and for the second time repaired it. 

During this tour he visited Nepal and Lalitpur, the capital, 
founding there five stupas. His daughter Cartimati is said to 
have accompanied him and to have remained in Nepal when 
he returned. She built a convent which still beam her name 
and lived there as a uud. It does not appear that Asoka visited 
Kashmir, but he caused a new capital (Srin^ar^ to be built 
there, and introduced Buddhism. 

In the 27th and 26th year of his reign he composed another 
series of Edicts and this time had them carved in pillars not 
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on FO(>kia. They are ev^n more didactic than the Kock Edicts 
and contain an increasing number of referenoea to the next 
woridp oa well as Eirictor legulationa forbidding cruelly to 
animahp bat the King remanifl toleriuit and says^ that the ohief 
thing ifi that each man should live up to hiE own creed. It is 
probable that at this time he had partially abdicated or at 
least abandoned some of the work of admiriistration^ for in 
Edict TY. he states that he has appointed Commissioners with 
discretion to award honours and penalties and that he feels 
secure like a man who has handed over his child to a skilfui 
nurse. 

In the two series ol Rock and Pillar Edicts there is httle 
dogmatic Buddhism. It is true that the King^s anxiety as to 
the hereafter of his subjects and his fioMeitade for animals 
indicate thoughtB huBy with religiouB ideas, but still his Dhamma 
is generally dedned in terms which do not go beyond morality, 
kindness and eympathy. But in the Bhiibru (lea$ correctly 
Bhabra) Edict he Fecommends for study a series of scripturs! 
paij^eages which can be identified more or less certainly with 
portions of the Pali Pi takas. In the Samath Edict he speaks 
not only as a Buddhist but as head of the Church. He orders 
that monks or nuns who endeavour to create a achiam shall put 
on lay costume and live outside their former monastery t>r 
convent. He thus assumes the right to expel schismatics from 
the Sangha. He goes on to aay that a similar edict (t*e+ an edict 
against echism) is to be inscribed for the benefit of the laity 
who are to come and see it on Uposatha days. ^^And on the 
Uposatha days in all months every officer is to come for the 
Uposatha serv^ice to be inspired with confidence in this Edict 
and to learn Thus the King’s officers are to bo Buddhists 
at least to the extent of attending the Uposatha ceremony^ and 
the edict about schismatics Is to be brought to the notice of 
the laityj w hich doubtless means that the laity are not to giv^e 
alms to them. 

It Lb probable that many moro inaciiptlons remain to be 
discoTrered but none of those known allude to the convening of 
a Council and our information as to this meeting coiner froin 
the two Sinhalese Chronicles and the worka uf Buddhaghoaa. 
It is said to have been held two hundred and thirty-eix years 
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after tho death of the EnddJm^ and to have beei^ neoea^itated 
by the fact that the favonr shewn to the Sangha induced 
heretics to become members of it ^litbout abandoning their 
errors. This occasioned disturbances and the King was advised 
to summon a sage called Tissa Moggaliputta (or Upagnpta} then 
hying in redrement and to place ibe aSaiis of the church In 
his hands. He did so. Tissa then composed the Eath^-vatthu 
and presided over a council composed of one thousand arhate 
which established the true doctrine and fixed the present Pali 
Canon. 

Even so severe a crido of Sinhalese tradition as Tincent 
Smith admits that the evidence for the council is too strong to 
be set aside, but It must bo confessed that it would be reassming 
to find some allumon to it in AfioWs inscriptioiis^ Ho did not 
hoi^^ver always say what we should expect. In reviewing hie 
efforts in the cause of religion he mentions neither a council nor 
foreign mb^ions, although we know from other inscriptions that 
such nussions were dc^patehed^ The sessions of the council may 
be equally true and are in no way improbable, for in later times 
kings of Burma, Ceylon and Slam held conventions to revise 
the text of the Tdpitaka. It appeared natnral that a pious 
King should aee that the sacred law was observed, and begin 
by ascertaming what that law was. 

According to tradition Asoka died after reigning thirty-eight 
or forty year^ but we have no autbentio account of his death 
and the stories of bb last days seem to be pure legends. The 
most celebrated are the pathetic tale of KunAla which closely 
resembles a Jataka^, ^d the account of how Asoka vowed to 
present a hundred million gold pieces to the Sangha and not 
being able to raise the w'hole sum made a gift of his dominions 
instead, 

3 

Asoka had a decisive effect on the history of Buddhbin, 
especially in making it a world religion. This was not the 


^ IVrhApa nw&ELl to hb to 251 ae. Vinoent Smitb thifl dftt* 

■Jid tbmbu tlut tlu» CoUDCiJ in Ibo lut Icn jhatb cl Afidka'^ But Uie 

flmhfciwi MccaEtdt ii Apuka w&b vtTy but vtiy iubniiil^ tta 

yuTf or Ihlf iriAy vcl] hovn 1^ to tho «toie oonplAUUKl ot 

■ jiltfiJui, m, 4.72. 
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^oid-euntal result of hift action in cstabtishiiig it in nartti-weet 
India and Ceylon^ for he was ckaxty dominated by the thought 
that the Dhauifna muj^t spread over the whole world and^ so 
far as we know\ he was the first to have that thought in a 
practical form. Bat we could estimate Ms work better if we 
knew more about the rehgioiis condition of the country when 
he came to the throne. As it is, the periods iintDediately before 
and after him are plunged in obscurity and to illxunirLate hia 
reign we have little information oscept btfl own edicts which, 
though copious, do not aim at giving a description of his 
subjects. Megasthenes who teaided at Pataliputm about 300 b.c. 
does not appear to have been aware of the ejdetence of Buddhism 
as a separate religion^ but perhaps a foreign minister in China 
at the present day might not notice that the Chinese have more 
than one reli^on^ On the other hand in Asoka’s time BuddhiBni^ 
by whatever name it was called, was well ki^own and there was 
evidently no necessity for the King to explain what ho meant 
by Dhamma and Sangha. The Buddha had belonged to a noble 
family and waa esteemed by the aristocracy of Magadhai the 
cede of morality which be prescribed for the laity w^as excellent 
and ^nfliblBp It is therefore not surprising if the Kshatriyas 
and others recognissed it aa their ideal nor if Asoka found it 
a sound basis of legislation. This legislation may be called 
Buddhist in the seme that in bis edicts the King enjoins and 
to some extent enforces stiam or morality p which is the indis¬ 
pensable beginning for al! spiritual progioss, and that his 
enactments about animalB go beyond what is usual in secular 
law. But he expressly refrains from requiring adherence to any 
particular sect. On the other hand theie is no lack of defirute 
patronage of Buddhism. He institutes edifying precesrions, he 
goes on pilgrimages to sacred sites, ho addresses the Sangha as 
to the most Important parts of the scriptures, and we may infer 
that he did his best to spread the knowledge of those scriptures. 
Though he says nothing about it in the Edicts which have been 
discovered, he erected numerous religious buildings inoluding 
the Sanchi tope and the originat temple at Bodh-Gaya. Their 
effect in turning men's attention to Buddhism must ^ve been 
greatly enhanced by the fact that so far as we know no other 
iject had stone temples at this time. To such induencoSp we 
must add the buuian elements The example and well-known 
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of a gteat king, supported by a uunieToua and learned 
clergy, 00 old nob fail to attract croads to the faith, and the 
faith itaelf—for let ua nob forget Gotama while we pve credit 
to his follower—w&a satififying. Thus Asoka probably found 
Buddhism in the form of a uumorouB order of monks, rrapectcd 
locally and exercising a considerable power over the minds and 
conduct of laymen. He left it a great church spread from the 
north to tho south of India and even beyond, with an anny of 
officials to assist its progress, with sacred buildings and monas¬ 
teries, BermOtie and oeremoniefl. How long his special institu¬ 
tions lasted we do not know, but no one acquainted with India 
can help fecliug that his system of inspection was Uablo to 
grave abuse. Black "mailing and misuse of authority am ancieut 
faults of the ludian police and we may surmise that the 
generations w'hich followed him were not long in getting rid of 
his censors and inspectors. 

Christian critics of Buddhism are apt to say that it has a 
paralyzing effect on the nations who adopt it, hut Asoka s 
edicts teem with words like energy and atreuuousncsa. It ia 
moat necessary to make an effort in this world, * so he recounts 
the efforts which he has himself made and wants everybody else 
to make an effort. “Work I must for the public benefft—and the 
root of the matter is in exertion and despatch of business ^han 
which nothing is more efficacious for the general welfare* 
These sound like the words of a British utilitarian rather than 
of a dreamy oriental emperor. He is far from pesaimistic; 
indeed, he almost ignores the Truth of Suffering. In describing 
the conquest of Kalinga he speaks almost in the Buddha’s wo^s 
of the sorrow of death and separation, but instead of saying 
that such things are inevitable he wishes his subjects to be told 
that he regrete what has happened and deairea to give them 
security, peace and joy. 

Asoka has been compared with Constantine but it has l^n 
justly observed that the comparison is superficial, for Con¬ 
stantine (more like Kaniahka than Asoka) merely recognized 
and regulated a religion which had already won its way in his 
empire. He has also been compared with St Paul and in so for 
as both men transformed a provincial sect into a religion for all 
mankind the parallel ia just, but it ends there. St Paul was 
a oonstractive theologian. For good or evil he greatly developed 
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and complicated the teocliing of Christ, bnt the Edicts of Asoka 
if compared with the Pitakas saem to coitaQ and simplify their 
doctrines, Ko inscription baa yet been found mentioning the 
four truths, the cham of causation and other familiar formula!. 
Doubtless Asoka duly studied these questions, but it was not 
theology nor metaphysica which drew him towards leUgion, In 
the gallery of pious Empotors—a coUection of dubious moral 
and intellectual value—he stands isolated as perhaps the one 
man whose only passion was for a sane, kindly and humane 
life, neither too curious of great mysteries nor preoccupied with 
his own soul but simply the friend of man and beast. 

For the history of doctrine the inscription at Rummindei is 
particularly important. It merely states that the King did 
honour or reverence to the birthplace of the Buddha, who 
receives no titles except Sakyamuni and Bhagavan here or 
elsewhere in the inscriptions. It is a simple record of respect 
pmd to a great human teacher who is not in any way deified 
nor does Asoka's language show any trace of the doctrines 
afterwards known under the name of Mahay ana. He does not 
mention nirvana or even transmigretion, though doubtless what 
he says about paradise and rewards hereafter should be resd 
in the light of Indian doctrines about karma and eams&ra. 



CHAPTER XITI 
THE CANOM 
1 

are extent m several languages large colleotioxta of 
Buddhist scriptures described by some European writora aa the 
Canon, The name is convenient and not tnoorrect^ but the 
various canons are not altogether similar and the standard for 
the inclusion or exclusion of particular works is not always 
clear. We know something of four or five canons. 

(L) The Pali Canon, accepted by the Buddhista of Ceylon. 
Burma and Siam, and rendered acoesaiblo to European students 
by the Pali Text Society. It profcsRca to contain the worl^ 
recognised as canonical by the Conncil of Asoka imd it is 
reasonably homogeneous, that is to say, although some in¬ 
genuity may be needed to harmonize the different fitrata of 
which it consists, it does not include works composed by several 
schools. 

(2) The Sanskrit Canon or Canons, 

(а) Nepalese acriptuits. Tlicse do not correspond with 
any Pali texts and all belong to the Mabayana. There appeal^ to 
be no standard for fixing the canonical character of Mahnyanist 
works. Like the Upamshads they are held to bo revealed from 
time to time, 

(б) Buddhiat texts discovcied in Central Asia. Hitherto 
these have been merely fragments, but the number of manu- 
scripts found and not yet published permits the hope that longer 
texts may be forthcoming. Those already made known are 
partly Mahayanist and partly similar to the Pali Canon though 
not a literal tran^ation of it. It ia not clear to what extent ^le 
Buddhists of Central Asia regarded the Hina and Mahayamst 
scriptuies as sepafat© and distinot* Probably eficb sehool 
selected for itself a small collection of texts as authoritatave^. 

(3) The Chinese Canon, This is a gigantic collection of 
Buddhist works mode and revised by order of various Emperors, 

1 for iiwtftHK Ihe Lifii o/ W*#™ Ckmni; iic*l, [x 30; JoUiic* jx. aX 
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The imperial imprimatur h the dnly standard of canonicity^ 
The contents include transIatioD^ of works tieloBging io all 
achooia made from the first to the thirteenth oeutxuy a.d. The 
origmak were apparently all b Bamkrit and were probably 
the texts of which fragments have been found in Central Aaial 
This canon also includee some original Chinese works, 

(4) There is a somewhat similar collection of translations 
into Tibetan. But wheroas the Chinese Canon contains trans¬ 
lations dated from 67 a-d, onwards, the Tibetan translations 
were made mainly in the ninth and eleventh centuries and 
represent the bterature esteemed by the medieval Buddhiam 
of Bengal. Part at least of this Tibetan Canon has been trans¬ 
lated into Mongoh 

Renderings of varioue books Into Uigur^ Sogdian, Kuchancse, 
“ Nordarisch and other languages of Central Asia have been 
discovered by recent explorere. It is probable that they are all 
derived from the Sanskrit OGmon and do not represent any inde¬ 
pendent tradition. The scriptoies used in Japan and Korea 
are simply special ediUons of tho Chinese Canon, not transla¬ 
tions. 

In the following pages I propose to consider the Pali Canon, 
postponing until later an account of the oihere. It will bo 
necessary, however, to touch on the relations of Pali and 
Sanskrit texts. A 

The acriptuies published by the Pali Text Society represent 
the canoD of the unciont sect called VibhajjavfldihH and the 
particujai recension of it meed at tho monastery in Annradhapura 
called Maharih^ra, It ie therefore not incorrect to apply to 
this recension such epitheta as southern or Sinhalese, provided 
Vfe remember that in ita origin it was neither one nor the other, 
for the major part of it was certainly compoacd in Indian It 
was probably introduced into Ceylon in the third century B o 
and It la also accept^ in Burma, Siam and CambojaV Thus in 
a considerable area it is the sole and undisputed version of the 
scriptures. 


’ * it p^b|«, tbEXiyh no mean# proTod, thit the AthldlmnuM 

put in Ceylim. 

» for U» Burnwie Qmoo dvnj^ mj, F,T«n U tie BurmM, h«l 
•mptow-bieU not c»d># Ittim Oyloo. thoy «ub1i to hoimoBUo (leo. with 
thfl Lfixta Xno-wB Uistt. 
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The canon la Dft«n known by the name of Tripit^ka^ or 
Three Baskets^ When an excavartion wm made iti imeient India 
it wa* the enatom to piiss up the e&rth in ba^ket^ along a line 
of workmen* and the metaphorical use of the word seems to 
be taken from thie practice and to signify transmission by 
tradition. 

The three Pi takas are known as Vinaya^ Sutta^ and Abtii- 
dhamma. Vinaya means discipline and the works included in 
this djviidon treat chiefly of the rules to be observed by tho 
mombeira of the Sangha^ The basis of these rales is the Pati- 
mokkha, th@ ancient confessional formula enumerating the 
offences which a monk can commit. It was read periodically 
to a congregation of the order and those guilty of any sin had 
to confess it. The text of the Fitiu:iokkha is in the Vinaya 
combined with a very ancient commentary called the Sutta- 
vibhanga. The Vinaya also contains two tieatises known 
collectively as the Khandakas but more frequently cited by 
tbeix separate names as Mah&vagga and CuUavagga. The first 
deals with such topics ae the rul^ for admission to the order, 
and observance of fast days, and in treating of each rule it 
deaeribes the occasion on which the Buddha made it and to 
some e^ctent follows the order of chronology. For some parte 
of tbe master^a life it ia almost a biography. The CuUavagga is 
similar in constraction hut less connected tn style^. 

^ PaJi Tipililt*. 

* So in Ma], NiV. ^LKL A mnn who prOpOKi to ^KOAV-ntO Ku^dalapil^HlfAm 

^'With aptfuJe Aod bAakjet.'' 

* Tta liAt of tiin VinayA bookfl it* 

coniUtuUng tha SSuttA-vibiuuigA- 

CqUa?b^a 1 ^^^***' CMititMlillg tha KhAndakuu 

I^fivarA-pA'^llA: A Auppli-enfnt Aod ipdax. Tbia book wmM njecLed by h> 13Q0 
■chooii. 

SftrTMu t.lhifig jjp known tht VmAyA td tbo SarVoativi&dinfl oxwtiag in a CbimtH 
tntulAtion Jknii in frAgR^iltA of tbn Stlukiit odg^AAl Tound ID OsLfAl Aiil. It Also 
croruu^tt of tbo VmumokkbA irmboddod Ui A commentAry calbd Vibb%A And ot twg 
troAti^^ dnonbtng tbo foundAtioii of the ordtr And iti alAlntAi. Tbny ait! cAllcd 
KAkn ripi knitfftn|n KTi^ VjjuyATaAln. In tluiiw workl tb« ElArtmljVi]' and Anecdotal 
Aktnant it thtn in tho PaU VinayA. a|«p my rentArbt oa tbo tlt^TAtlu 
undfir thfr Jilahty*inift CAnODu For aoine deiailt abont ibc I)bArniA|[iLptA VnuyA^ 
moa J.A. ISIU, ir, p. for 1 fungith clLLinct fitliu tb« kUilAftArt. VinA^A, J$)L4, 
tl. p|i. 4&3-S^ 
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The Vinftya contttms soversl important and carious narra¬ 
tives and is a mine of information about the social conditions 
of ancient India, but much of it has the same liteiaiy value as 
the book of I^viticns. Of greater general interest is the Sutta 
Pi taka, in which the sermons and discouiscs of the Buddha are 
collected. Sutta is equivalent to the Sanskrit word SQtra, 
literalJy a thread, which aignifies among the Brahmans a brief 
rule or aphorism but in Pali a relatively short poem or narrative 
dealing uith a single object. This Sutta I^taka is divided into 
five collections called Nik&yae. Tlie first four aro mainly in 
prose and contain discourses attributed to Gotama or his 
flisciples. The fifth is mostly in verse and more miscellaneouB. 

The four collections of discourses bear the names of Djgha, 
Majjhima, Saenyutta and Auguttara. The first, meaning long, 
consists of thirty-four narratives. They are not all sermons and 
are of varying character, antiquity and interest, the reason why 
they ate grouped together being simply their length^. In some 
of them we may fancy that we catch an echo of Gotama’'B own 
words, but in others the legendary character is very marked. 
Thus the hrah48amaya and AfAn&tiya suttas are epitomes of 
popular mythology tacked on to the history of the Buddha. 
But for all that they are interesting and ancient. 

Many of the suttos, especially the first thirteen, are tB- 
arrangcnients of old materials put together by a considerable 
literary artist who lived many generations after the Buddha. 
The account of the Buddha’s last days is an examplo of such 
a compilation which attains the proportions of a Gospel and 
■hows some dramatic power though it is maned by the juxta¬ 
position of pa^goa composed in very different styles. 

The Majjhima-Kikkya Ls a coUection of 152 disoourees of 
moderate (maijhima) length. Taken as a whole it is perhaps 
the most profound and impassioned of all the Nikfiyaa and also 
the oldest. The serraoite which it contains, if not verbatim 
reports of Gotama's eloquence, have caught the spirit of one 
who urged with insistent earnestness the importance of certain 
difficult truths and the tremendous issues dependent on right 
conduct and right knowledge. The remaining coUections tho 


1 1 find a hud to wwciit Kimncka'i vifl. tint Dtot* .hoctld be Keuded M 

^ t* e^poand Uw of 
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Sainyutta and Angutt&m^ claBaiiy the Buddha's uttemcces 
under vaiiouB headings and presnppOfle older doeuments which 
they i^ometimes quote^. The Baipyutta consist of a great 
number of sutt^, moetly aborts combined in greupii freadng of 
a singb subject which may be cither a person or a topic. The 
Anguttara, wiuch ia a still longer collection, is arranged in 
numerical groups^ a method of classidcatio^ dear to the Hindus 
who dehght in Btioh computations as the four meditations, the 
eightfold path, the ten fettcia. It takes such religious topics 
as can be counted in thia way and arrange^ them under the 
numbers from one to eloFen. Thus under three, it treats of 
thought^ word and deed and the applications of this division 
to morality; of the three messengers of the gods^ old-age, sick¬ 
ness and deaths of Hie three great evilSj lust, ill-will and 
stupidity and so on. 

The fifth or Khuddaka-Nik&ya is perhaps the portion of the 
Pali scriptures which has found mo$t favour with Europeans^ 
for the treatises composing it are short and some of them of 
temarkablii beauty. They are in great part composed of verses, 
sometimes disconnected couplets, aometimes short poems* The 
stanzas arc only impcrfcctiy intelligible without an explanation 
of the occasion to which they refer. ThU is generally forth¬ 
comings but is sometimes a part of the accepted tcjtt and 
sometimes regarded as merely a commentaTy. To this division 
of the Pi taka belong the Dhammapada^ a justly celebrated 
anthology of devotional yer$es^ and the Sntta-Nip&ta^ a very 
ancient collection of suttas chiefly in metre. Other important 
works included in it are the Thera and Theri-githd. or poems 
wTitten by monks and nuns respectively^ and the J&taka or 
stories about the Buddha^s pievions birthfl^. Some of the 
rather miscellaneous contents of this Nikiya are late and 
do not belong to the same epoch of thought ^ the disconrses 


^ Thu Sbqiyut^ qD^tea bj iLomo %■ pun|^ lJt»m Plpba u *^ipoken 
Ibc Lord"; «»iup«« Sam. Nik. xxrr. 4 witll Di|pr.i Nik Botb tha Aagutlarm 
and Sfunymtll quote Iho loat tvo contoi of tb? SoUK-NipitA^ 

* It Appe&n that the nnotiinJ book oi tlue J&t&ka COdBute mily irf \ il‘j blu and 
dof^ not lorluda cxphunatCiiy proflo mAttor. Sometluiig uluiJAr to tbc» collcctKniB 
of TBretM which «i4 not- fully inteMi|dbki wiUiuul a mnmoolaty ucpliiniui; ibv 
oecHsioiLB 00 which they won uttertd may bo JHcn in CbAndof^ Up. V7. Tba 
fatbor'i ani-wcrii giviMi but the iEjn'e quciUoni which rmder them ifilclUg[ih^ 
OTu not in ihn mt hiit am iuppUed in. Ui« oommnitAiy+ 
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attributed to Gutama. Such aro the Baddha-vaipsap or lives of 
Gotama and his twenty-four predecessors, the CariyA-Pitaka, 
a selection of Jitaha stories about Gotama^s previous birtha 
and the Vtm&na and Peta-vatthus, accounts of celestial ntaD- 
sions and of the diatressfol existence led by those who are 
coodemued to be ghosts^. 

Though some works comprised in this Nik3.ya {e.g. the Sutta- 
nipata) are very ancient^ the collection^ as it stands, is late and 
probably known only to the southern Church* The contents of 
it are not quite the same in Oaylon, Burma and Siam, and only 
a small portion of them has been identified in the Chinees 
Tripitaka. Nevertheless the word one who 

knows the five Nika/as, is found in the inscriptione of Sanchi 
and five Nikkyas ate mentioned in the last books of the 
CuUavagga. Thus a fifth Nik&ya of some kind must have been 
known fairly early. 

The third Pi taka U known by the name of Abhidhamma. 

^ TIib falldfrioj^ u & table aE tbe PitAlca: 

L Digha-Nikijm | 

! CoUjNtkifii of ducoorvu mDfltly attfibuied io 

11L r BadiUm. 

IV. Aogutlium-Nlicii^j 

Vk ^ c^jillBctOJoa erf compftriiUve'ly thori 

mofftly in poetry, namely: 

1. DhummikpAdL 

^ UdUoA I OtUurmiicefl nE the Buddbjb^ mlh oxpldHiUcnfl it* 

3. ItirattAtaLin f -fttLeDdHol 

4. K hudilaka-patb&= n ^ort ialiLalo^^ 

■EL Syt|Jk-nip4lii: a coUficiion of nitlov moatly In. 

*6. Tbom-githS; pdenu by montf, 

■7. Thvrt-^tbl- fay Ti n fill 

a Nfiidwt: an old commfntftry on the Utltr bilf of Lbo SutU^lUpiLa. 
KKiibcd to SArii^ttL 
The Jitokm 

te PapumfafajdJl, *11. 

*12 Buddba-Tonuo, * 13 , Viijj|Ln*-V 4 tihu, 

•14, P^in-vaiibtu -is, C*riya-i«tUut 

Th# woEiu znmriuKl • on not f dvimI in the SiamoH aditioji of tike Tripito^ hut 
tbo BiindrK DditUmB inclndo Umi odur Utito, tbe Stilinda-paiUiiL, potoliopailH*, 
aalhniafrnigftha, and N'^UpakomnL 

Tbo Kbndidalifl Niknya Komi to'hiiTft bcon Wontin^f In Ifan Pita^ ol tbo 
Son'utividbkM or vhal^v^r mt pnppItEd thfl orlRinah ir™ which the Chisw 
Canon WM tnmilatrd. for tfaj* Como nUmsn tlH DlinjnmapaJa u n viaotJlanomli 
work oilllido Ibn i^tta PtUio. FfO^^miinLi of tbe SutLa-nipata hnvo boon EoUnd 
m Turkaibui but it ia not cbof to wJwt Pitoka it wu emuidmd to bolocw. For 
mcntlmu of Um Kliuda&kn-KiLiya m CbincK h^g idio, pp, 
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Dhumma k the UEual de^ignati^^n for the do€^rmot>f the Buddha 
and Buddhaghosa^ explains the prefix ablil as sigiufying exoeai 
and dlstinetiou, so that this Htaka ie coti^doied pre'eminent 
because it surpasses the others. This pre-eminenoo consists 
solely in method and scope, not in novelty of matter or charm 
of diction. The point of view of the Abhidhamma is certainly 
later than that of the Sutta Pltaka and in some ways marks an 
advance, for instead of professing to report the diseonrses of 
Gotama it takes the vaHous topics on which he tonched, 
especially psychological ethics, and treats them in a connected 
and aystematic manner. The style sbowa some resemblance to 
Sanskrit sutras for it ie bo teohmcal both in vocabulary and 
arrangement that it can hardly be understood without a com- 
ment^iy* According to tradition the Buddha recited the 
Abbidhamma when ho went to heaven to preach to the gods, 
and this seems a polite way of hinting that it was more than 
any human congregation could tolerate or understand. Still 
throughout the long history of Buddhism it has always been 
respected as the most profound portion of the scriptures and 
has not failed to find students. This Pitaka includes the 
Katha-vatthu, attributed to Tlssa Moggaliputta who is said to 
have composed it about 250 anC. in Asoka^s reign’. 

There is another division of the Buddhist scriptures into 
nine an^s or members, namely: Suttas. 2. Geyya: mixed 

prcffio and verse, 3, GithA: verse. 4, Udaua: ecstatic utter- 
auees. B. V^eyyikarana: expianation^ 6. Itivuttaka: sayinge 
beginning with the phtaae “Thus said the Buddha.” 7, JAtaka: 
stories of fonuer births. S. Abbhutadhaoiina: stories of wondere+ 

Vcdalla: a word of doubtful meaning, but perhaps questions 


» 1851. p. 5S0. too P.T,S. 1&J0, p *4. L^^- 

gmphi'CBl 

* Mrs Rhym D&vidt' TraiuJuii^nM o/ * giva m. ^ood JdiA oE 

tiKitt bmka 

* Tlie wqHu mmpjiiiRl m thli FitfJka 

DluiDii3ft-unj(4ni 2. Vibbiuigii. 

3. Knlbi-VAtllii^ 4. FVge«l4-p(^tttl 

S, DUita^tmiba 8. YukiiJu. 

7. PhUttlnA. Tb« Abb^brnniiaiA vT thft fkrriitivAclirai VM eqtiHJ diH^rEni^ 
It Heme probable- Oukt thv Ablu«jba.mmA bopki oE &il Kb«>1« «D«i»t9d iliDOflt 
crUireTy of ciSjytJWiUiiy maUrf jujei m-iJcM T«y btlJi; to tb* doclriu dimil £□ 
thr FUttm. It wDoJrl urmr tb^t tbe only tivw intro^Jui^ ia tiiQ 'Pm\\ 

AbbiObimiiii* a Ibn ibficrj of nUtknu 
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and answers. This enumeration ie not to b& understood as a 
statement of the sections into ^% hieb the whole body of ecripture 
was divided but as a descriptton of the v^arious sty lea of com¬ 
position recognised aa being religious^ just as the Old Testament 
might be sud to contain historical prophecies, canticles 

and eo on. CampoAitioua in these varioiiB styles must have 
been cunrent before the work of collection began^ as is proved 
by the fact that all the are enumerated in the M&jjhima- 
Nikftya^ 

2 


This Tripitaka ia written in PaU® which is regarded by 
Buddhist tradition as the language spoken by the Master. In 
the time of Asoka the dialect of Alagadha must have been 
understood over the greater part of India, Uko Hindustani in 
modem tlraes^ but in some details of grammar and phonetics 
Pali differs from Magadhi Prakrit and seems to have been 
influenced by Sanskrit and by western dialects. Being a literary 
rather than a popular language it was probably a mijccd form 
of speech and it has been conjectured that it was elaborated in 
Avanti or in G^ndhara where was the great BuddhiGt University 
of TakshaiSiM. Subsequently it died out as a htemry language 
m India^ but in Ceylon, Burma, Siam and Camboja it became 
the vehicle of a eon^derablc religions and scholastic literature. 
The language of Asoka's mscriptions in the third century B+c. 
is a parallel dialect, but only half stereotyped. The language of 
the MabAvastu and some Mahayanist texts^ often called the 
language of the Gath&s^ seems to be another vernacular brought 
more or less into conformity with Sanskrit. It ia probable that 

^ Nik xkh. ozid Atigttt. Nik rr. 6L 

■ F‘*li mcanj pniHKriJy a linn or row uid than % Uriel u Hi itmjr u luting from thus 
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muthlcM whifli sbow tbnt the cc^pmi-^r did pol uodmtnPd the koiniue iSpig^ 
ind. IW^* p. aSl). Btisdall found Pnb mbs. in Netudf p 
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in preaching the Buddha used not Pali in the strict sense but 
the spoken dialect of Jfagadha^, and that this dialect did not 
differ from Pali more than Scotch or Yorkshire from standard 
English, ajid if for other reasons we are satisfied that some of 
the suttaa have preBerved the phrases which he employed, we 
may consider that apart from possible deviations in pronuncia¬ 
tion or inflexion they are hta fpswstma v&fba. Even as we have 
it, the text of the canon contains some anomalous forma which 
are generally considered to be Magadhisms*. 

The Cullavagga relates how two monks who were Biahmane 
represented to the Buddha that "monks of difierent lineage... 
corrupt the word of the Buddha by repeating it in their own 
dialect. Let US put the word of the Bndflhaa into duindas^." 
No doubt Sanskrit veree is meant, chavdas being a name applied 
to the language of the Vedic verses, Gotama refused; "You 
ore not to put the word of the Buddhas into cha-ndas. Whoever 
does 80 shall be guilty of an oflonce. I allow you to leam tbe 
word of the Buddhas each in hia own. dialect." Subsequent 
generations forgot this prohibition, but it probably has a 
historical basis and it in^cates the Buddha's desire to make 
his teaching popular. It is not likely that he contemplated tbe 
composition of a body of scriptures. He would have been afraid 
that it might resemble the hymns of the Brahmans which he 
valued so little and he wished all men to hear his teaching in 
the l anguage they understood best. But when after his death 
his disciples collected his sayings it was natural that they 
should make at least one version of them in the dialect most 
widely spoken and that this version should be gradually 
elaborated in what was considered the best Uteraiy form of 
that dialect*. It is probable that the text underwent several 
linguistic revisions before it reached its present state. 

Pali is a sonorous and hannonioua language which avoids 
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oomhinatioiiB of eon^otiMt^ and seYerat difficult aouxidjs found 
in Sanskrit, Its ezceUo-nce lies ohi<?fly in ite YOcabuliury and its 
weakness in ito syntar. Its iiiitexion^ are heavy and monoton¬ 
ous and the ssntenoee lack conoentmtion and variety. Compound 
woiiJa do not assume ^uch monstrous proportions as in later 
Sanskrit, but there is the same tendency to make the process 
of composition do duty for ^ntax. These faults have been 
intensified by the fact that the language has been used chiefly 
for theological diacus^on. The vocabulaiy on the other hand 
IB copioua and for special purposes admirable. Tlio translator 
has to Btruggle continually with the difficulty of finding equi¬ 
valents for words which, though apparently synonymous, really 
involve nice distinctions and much misunderstanding has arisen 
from the impossibility of adequately rendering pidlosopbical 
terms, which, though their European equivalente eound vague, 
have themselvCB a precise significanee. On the other hand some 
words (e.p. dhamma and oZ/Ao) show an inconveniently wide 
rwigp of meaning. But the force of the language is best seen 
in its power of gathering up in a single wordp generally a short 
compound, an. idea which though possessing a real unity n?quires 
in European languages a whole phra^ for its expression. Thus 
the Buddha bids his disciples bo attadipa utta-^randj ciMMa- 
Mra^." dAamtmzdfpd **Be ye lamps unto your¬ 

selves. Be ye a refuge unto yottrselve^, ^tako yourselves to 
no external refuge. Hold fast to the truth ao a lamp. Hold 
fast to the truth as a refuge/' This is Rhys Davids' translation 
and excellent both as English and as giving the meaning. But 
the five Pali words compel attention and inscribe themsciveo 
on the memory in virtue of a monumental simplicity w'hich the 
five English scntencca do not possess. 

But the feature in the Pali scriptures w'hicli is most pro¬ 
minent and most tiresome to the unsympatiietic reader is the 
reperitiQn of words, Bonteocea and whole paragraphs. This is 
partly the reaulfc of grammar or at least of etyle. Tho simplicity 
of Pali syntax and the small use made of dependent sentencest 
lead to the regular ahgument of similar phrases side by side 
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]]ko boards in a floor. When anything is piodicatod of several 
subjeciSt for instanco the five Skandhaa, it ta rare to Qnd a 
aingle scntenoe cootaioing a combined statement. Aa a rule 
what has to be said is placated first of the flint Skandba and 
then repeated tolidem verbis of the others. But them is another 
eauae for this tedious pecnliontyj namely that for a long period 
the Fitakas were handed down by oral tradition only. They 
were first reduced to writing in Cfeylon about 20 B.o. in the 
leigo of Vattaglmani, more than a century and a half after 
their first importation in an oral form. This circomstanoe need 
not thiow doubt on the authenticity of the text, for the whole 
ancient literature of India, prose as well as verse, was banded 
down by w-ord of mouth and even in the present day most of 
it could be reeoveiod if all manuscripts and books were lost. 
The Buddhists did not, like the Brahmans, make minute 
regulations for preserving and memorizing their sacred texts, 
and in the early ages of the faith were impressed with the idea 
that their teaching was not a charm to be learnt by heart but 
something to be understood and practised. They nevertheless 
endeavoured, and probably with success, to leam by heart the 
words of the Buddha, converting them into the dialect most 
widely understood. It was then a commoo thing (and the 
phenomenon may still be seen in India) for a man of learning 
to commit to memory a whole Veda together with subsidiary 
treatises on ritual, metre, grammar and genealogy. For such 
memories it was not difficult to retain the principal points in 
a series of sermons. The Buddha had preached day by day for 
about forty-five years. Though he sometimes spoke with refer¬ 
ence to special events he no doubt had a sot of discourses which 
he regularly repeated. There was the Ivss objection to such 
repetition because ho was continually moving about and 
addressing now audiences. There were trfuned Brahman 
students among his disciples, and at bis death many persons, 
probably hundreds, must have bad by heart summaries of his 
princip^ sermons. 

But a sermon is Ires easy to remember than a poem or 
matter arranged by some method of memoHa teekniea. An 
obvious aid to recollection is to divide the discouise into 
numbered heads and attach to each certain striking phrases. 
If the phrasea can bo mode to recur, so much tbo bettor, for 
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there a gtiararitee rf correctness when an escpected formula 
appears at appropriate points. 

It may be too that the wreari.sonie and mechanical iteratiori 
of the Pali Canon ia partly due to the desire of the Sinhalese 
to lose nothing of the sacred word imparted to them by miaaion- 
ariea from a foreign co™try, for repetition to this oitent ta 
not characteristic of Indian compositions. It is less noticeable 
in Sanskrit Buddhist siLtras than in the Pah but ia very marked 
in Jain literature. A mcxlcrate use of it is a feature of the 
Upanishads. In these we find recairing fonnube and also 
eucceasive phrases constructed on one plan and va^dng only 
in a few words^. 

Bat stiU 1 eiispect that repetition characterized not only 
the reports of the discourses but the discourses themselves. No 
doubt the versions which we have are the result of compressing 
a free discourse into numbered paragiapha and repetitions: the 
Living word of the Buddha was surely more vivacious and plastic 
than these stiii tabulations. But the peculiarities of scholars 
can often be tmeed to the master and the Buddha had much 
the same need of mnemonjcs as his hearcra. For he had ex¬ 
cogitated complicated doctrines and he imparted them without 
the ud of notea and though his natural wit enabled him to 
adapt hb words to the capacity of his hearers and to meet 
argument, still his wish was to formulate a consistent Btatement 
of his thoughts. In the earliest disoourso ascribed to himp the 
Bermon at Benares, we sec these habits of numbering and 
repetition already fully developed. The nest discourse, on the 
absence of a soul, consists in enumerating the five words, form* 
sensation, perceptian, sankhfi.raa, and consedousuess three times, 
and applying to each of them consecutively three statements 
or arguments, the whole concluding with a phrase w*hich ta used 
as a finale in many other places. Artificial as this arrangement 
sounds when analyiKcd, it is a natural procedure for one who 
wished to impress on his hearers a scries of philoBophic proposi¬ 
tions without the aid of writing, and I can imagine that luese 

» Wialcmili hu acutelj tKwius^ Lh&t tb4 Pali PiUlui l4»DinblH the Upaniahldi 
in ityhj. iil*o Keilh, Ar. p. 55i Fnt npvtitioM ia tbs Cp(uiiflh»di^ ma 
Chi^cL V. a. i 12 ff, uid much m til vkl, BithuL-li, m. ix. 9 fi. UL 

etc- This Up«liiBh«d roiatin Uw ineidbflt ol Ykj^Yulkjn uid Miitivyl Wccl Bo 
Iftr u Btyfc gm 1 » ao nwm. why Um pgirti of a» Vin&jm and Sail* 

Fitwk> ahouLd not b»Tii boon cainpq»d iaunHlifttely aiu-r th« BnddhA'a diAtk 
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rhythmical formulse: uttered iu that graTe and pleasant voice 
which the Buddha i& said to have possessed, seemed to the 
leisurely yet eager groups wlio sat round him under some way- 
side banyan or in the monastery park, to be not tedious iteration 
but a gradual revelation of truth growing dearer with each 
repetition. 

We gather from the B takas that writing was well known in 
the Buddha’s tLme‘, But though it was used for inscriptions, 
accounts and even letters, it was not used for books, partly 
because the Brahmans were prejudiced against it, and partly 
because no suitable material for inditing long compositionB bad 
been discovered. There were religious objectioiiB to parchment 
and leaves were not employed till later. The minute account of 
monastic life given in the Vinaya makes it certain that the 
monks did not use writing for religious purposes. EquaUy con¬ 
clusive, though also negative, is the fact that in the accounts of 
the assemblies at R&jagaha and Vcsali* when there is a dispute 
as to the correct ruUsg on a point, there is no appeal to writing 
hut merely to the memory of the oldest and most authoritative 
monks. In the Vinaya we hear of people who know special 
books: of monks who are preachers of the Dhamma and others 
who know the Suttar of laymen who have leamt a particular 
suttanta and are afraid it will fall into oblivion unless others 
learn it from them. Apprehensions are expressed that suttaa 
wU be lost if monks neglect to learn them by heart*. From 
inscriptions of the third century b.c.-* are quoted words like 
Petoki, a reciter of the Htakaa or perhaps of one Pi taka: 
Suttantika and Suttkntakini, a man or woman who recites the 
Buttontaa: PancanekAyika, one who recites the five Kikkyas. 
All this shows that from the early days ol Buddhism onwards 
a sucoession of persons made it their business to learn and recite 
the doctrine and disciplinary rules and, considering the reten¬ 
tiveness of trained memories, we have no ivaeon to doubt that 
the doctrine and rules have been preserved without much lo®*. 

* B. 9 . MmhSv. 1, 49, 1%. Nik. t- 14, Sut. Vilji, JJhikkhunl, UUil., SuL Vlii. 
PSrmj. m. 4. 4. 

* Ciilkv. IT. l& 4, 

■ Anj. Nik. IV. ICKL 5, itk. v, )niv. S. 

1 Smt Biihler in SfigmjJaa /itrfioa, voL U. fk 93. 

■ Etih lb« line vl Fa Hdss'* viiii to IbcLis (a. 400 4,Pi)i lha Vuu;» ol tliD 
StrrutivUiD •ekwil wu pnaomd onllj Md ect wOtto. i$c« licggo'i imu. p. 9tt. 
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Not, however* without additions. The diBadvanta-ge of oral 
tradition is not that it forgeta but that it proceeds auowball 
fashion, adding with every generation new edifyiiig matter. 
The te%i of the Vedic hymns waa preserved with aueh jealous 
eare that every verse and ayllablo was counted. Bui in works of 
lesser sanctity IntcrpolationG and additions w^eio made according 
to the reciters^ taste. We cannot aaaign to the Mah&bharata one 
date or author^ and the title of Uponlsbad ia no guaxaniee for 
the age or authenticity of the tteatises that bear it. Already in 
the Anguttara-Nikaya^^ we hear of fables of contents and the 
expression is important* for though w^e eannot give any more 
precise explanation of it^ it shows that care was taken to check 
the contents of the works accepted aa scripture. But still there 
is little doubt that during the two or tbi« centuries following 
the Buddha^s deaths there went on u. prooesa not only of collec¬ 
tion and rcoenaion but also of eomposition. 

An aceount of the formation of the canon is given in the 
last two ehapters of the Cullavagga®. After the death of the 
Buddha his disciples met to decide what should be regarded 
aa the correct doctrine and diBcipline. The only way to do that 
was to agree what had been the utterances of the tn aster and 
this, in a country where the oral transmission of teaching was 
60 well understood, amounted to laying the foundationa of a 
canon. Kassapa CTOss^exauiined experts as to the Buddha’s 
precepts. For the rules of discipline XJpkli was the chief au¬ 
thority and w'e read how he was asked where such and such a 
rule'^—for iiistaince,i the commandmont against stealing—was 
promulgated. 

"At BAjagaha^ sit,-^ 

^^Oonceming whom was it apokenl '* 

"Dhaniya, the potter^s son,” 
regard to w^hat matter I 

"The taking of that which had not been given." 

For collecting the anttas they robed on the teatimonj of 
Ananda and asked him where the Brahmajila* was spoken. He 
replied ** between Rajagaba and NSlanda at the royal r^t- 
house at AmbaJatthika." Concerning wliom waa it spoken?" 

^ Ang. A'lt tv. IfSO. 6. UlkUdclafi tnunJu wbe^ ewjry 

In EnvtBQiy tbi? iadiotft. 

* CulUr^ XL* xiL 
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“Svippiya, tbe wandering oeoetiv and Brahmadatta the young 
Brabiuan." 

Then follows a dinilar aocoimt of the S4TDani^aphala gutta 
and we are told that Ananda wm questioned thnough the five 
Nikajas.” That ia no doubt an exaggeration aa applied to the 
time immediately after the Buddha^e death, but it in evidence 
that five Nlkfi.yas were in existenco when this chapter waa 
written^ 

3 

Lines of growth am clearly discernible in the Yinaya and 
Sutta Pi takas. As already mentioned, the Khuddaka-Nikaya 
as a collection, later than the others although separate books of 
it.Huch as the Sutta-mpata (especially the fourth and fifth booka)^ 
are among the earheet documents which wc poseeae. But other 
books fiuch as the Peta * aud Vimana-vatthu eHow a distmot 
difference in tone and are probably separated from the Buddha 
by several centuries, Of the other four Nik^yae the Snii^yut^ 
and Anguttara are the more modern and the Anguttara men¬ 
tions Munda^ King of Magadha who began to reign about forty 
years after the Bnddba’^s death. But even in the two older 
collections^ the Dlgha and the Majjhima, we ha^^ not reached 
the lowest stratum. The first thirteen sutL'intas of the Dfgha 
all contain a very ancient tractate on morahty, and the S&uiah- 
QuphaJa and following sections of the Digha and also some suttas 
of the Majjliima contain either in whole or m part a treatise on 
progress in the holy life. These treatises were probably current 
as separate portions for redtation before the suttos in which 
they are now set were composed^ 

Similarly, the Vinaya clearly presupposes an old code in the 
form of a list of offences called the Pg.timokkha^ The Mah&vagga 
contains a portion of an ancient word-for-word explanation of 
this code* and mo&t of the Sutta-vibhanga is an amplification 
and exposition of it. The F&tlmokkha w~as already in existence 
when these books were composed^ for we hear* that if in a 

* It ii remuknbla ihAt acooyut cfifitNdplAlei- Bvff NiJfi-jru i{cf wiuoh tlw 
Bflll Ib (MiBaV'Pd Ui be leta) bat OflJy tw ntnku, tiM AbMdlu.iailUK 1141 bctla^ 
mtnUoia»± 

* U reHan ta a vM la fam reiigBed Lwq hunrdred jem Atler 

thft BaddhaV Hina. 
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company of Bhikkhus no one knows tho P^timokkhn, one of 
the younger brethren should bo sent to some better Lnatruoted 
motmtery to leam it. And further we hear^ that a learned 
Bhikkhu was ejspected to know not merely the precepts of the 
Patimokkha but ako the occasion when each was formulated. 
The place, the circmtistauces and the people concerned had 
been in each case handed down. There is here all the materia! 
for a narrative. The reciter of a suite simply adopts the style 
of a village storj^-teller. "Thus have 1 heard. Once upon a 
time the Lord w’aa dwelling at Rajagaha/^ or wherever it was^ 
and fiuch and such people came to see him. And then, after 
a more or less dramatic introduction, cornea the Lord's dis- 
cDiicse and at the end an epilogue saying how tho heaiers wem 
edified and, if previously unconverted, took refuge in the true 
doctrine* 

The CuUavagga states that the Vinaya {but not the other 
Pitekas) was recited and verified at the Council of Vesih. As 
I have mentioned elsewherej Sinhalese and Chinese accounts 
speak of another Council^ the Mah^sangha or Mahssangiti. 
Though Ito date is uncertein, there is a con^nsus of tradition 
to the effect that it recognized a canon of its own^ different from 
our Pali Canon and containing a larger amount of popuJarmatter. 

Sinhalese tradition stetcsi that the canon as we now have it 
was fixed at the third Council held at Pataliputra iu the reign 
of Asoha (about 272-232 b,c 0- The most precise statementa 
about this Council are those of Buddhaghosa who says that an 
assembly of monks who knew the three Pitakas by heart recited 
the Vinaya and the Dhamma. 

But the most importeut and interesting evldonce aa to tho 
existence of Buddhist scripturea Lu the third centmy is 
afforded by the Bh&bhi (or Bhlbra) edict of Asoka. He recom^ 
mends the clergy to study seven paasages, of w iiich nearly ail can 
be identified in our present edition of the Pitakae* This edict 
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does not prove that Aaoka had before him in the form which we 
know th^ Digfaa and other works cited. But the most cantfous 
logic mu^t admit that there was a ooUection of the Buddha^s 
eayinga to which ho conid appeal and that if mo$t of hia refer¬ 
ences to this coUection can be identified in our PitakaSp then 
the major part of thege Fi takas is probably identical in snb- 
Gtanoe (not necessarily verbally) with the coUectioii of sayings 
known to Asoka. 

Neither Asoka nor the author of the Kath£.'Vatthu cites 
hookg by naTne. The lattor for instance quotes the well-known 
lines “ anupuhbena medhavi ” not as coming from the Dham- 
mapada but as spoken by the Lord*” But the author of the 
Questions of MiUnda, who knew the canonical books by the 
names they bear now, also often adopts a simitar method of 
citation. Although thb* author's probable date is not earlier 
than our era his) evidence is important, He mentions all five 
Nikayas by name, the titles of many sutias and also the 
Vtb hanga, Dhatu-kat ha, Puggala-Pannat ti, K atha-vatthu, 
Yamaha and Patthftna* 

Everything indicates and nothing discredits the conclusion 
that this canon of the Vibhajjavadins was subs tan tially fixed 
in the time of Asoka, go far aa the Vinaya and Sutta PitAkas 
are concerned. Some works of minor importance may have had 
an nncertaLn position and subsequent revisions may have been 
made but the principal scriptures were already reccignis:ed and 
contained pa^tsageg which occur in onr veraions. On the other 
hand this recension of the sciiptuiee was not the only one in 
existence. If the patronage of Aecka gave it a special prestige 
ill hU lifetime, it may have lost it in India after his death and 
for many centuries the Buddhist CanoUj like the list of the 
Upjunishads, must have been ausccptible of alteration. The 
Sarv^tividina compiled an Abhidhamma Pit aka of their own, 
apparently in the time of Kanishka, and the Dharmagupta 
school also seema to have had its own version of this Pitaka^, 

4. Thfl MimigAliu = ^ttA-NipilA, 206-^20. 

a Tho Monflyuu bo = in tte ItlvntlAkAlS^ S7: itso Ang. 

Mk.rn. 120. 
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The datfi of the Pali Abhidbanima is very doubtful and I do 
not roject the hypothesis that it wae oomposcd in Ceylon, lor 
the Sinhalefie seem to bare a epecial taste for such literature. 
But there is no proof of this Sinhalese origin* 

According to Sinhalese tradition aD three Pitakas were 
introduced into Ceylon by Mahinda in the reign of Asoka^ but 
only 0$ Oral tradition and not in a written form. They received 
this latter about 20 B.c,p as tbo result of a di^piite betw«!n tw^o 
monasteries^^ The controversy is obscure but it appears that 
the ancient foundation called Mahj^vih&ra accepted as canonical 
the fifth book of the Vinaya called Pari vara, whereas it was 
rejected by the new monastery called Abhayagirt. The Sinhalese 
chronicle {Mah&vamsa xxxm. says somewhat abruptly 

*'The wise monks had hitherto handed doiaTi tho test of the 
three Pi takas ( Pitiakattayapalim) ^ w ell as the cotnmeDtaTy by 
word of niDuth. But seeing that mankind was becoming losfcj 
they assembled together and wrote them in books in order that 
the faith might long endure.*' This brief account sjccnie to 
mean that a council ww held not by the w^iiolo clergy of Ceylon 
but by the monks of Ibo MahavibAm at which they committed 
to ^ting their own vereion of the canon including the ParivAra. 
TliLs book forms an appendix to the Virmya Pitaka and in some 
verses printed at the conclusion is said to be the work of one 
Dipa. It ia generally accepted as a relatively late prcductionj 
composed in Oeyjon. If t^uch a work waa incLnded in the canon 
of the MahAvihAra^ we must admit the possibility that other 
portioiis of it may be Sinhabse and not Indian. 

But still the on^s probandi lies with those w'ho maintain the 
Sinhalese origin of any part of the Pali Canon and two strong 
arguments support the Indian origm of the major part, Piret, 
many suttas not oply show an intimate knowledge of ancient 
Indian customs but discuss topics such as caate sacrifice 
annient heresies, and the value of the Veda which would be of 
no mteiest to Sinhalese. Secondly, thci^ is no Sinhaleso local 
colour and no Sinhalese legends have been introduced. Contrast 
with this the Dipa- and MahA^vaipsa both of which open with 
accounts of mythical vieite paid by the Buddha to Ceylon* 

^ Fcr thv dhlo ■» th9 oh^pler OH C«yloD:^ 

; S' th.| tb. dEKi.,. .««d 
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In Ceylon versions of the ecdpioieB other than that ol tho 
Mahavib^r^ wore cuneot until the twelfth ceatuiy when uni¬ 
formity was enforced by Paratcrania E4bu* Some of thf^, for 
instance the Pi taka of the VetulyakaSp were decidedly heretical 
according to the standard of local orthodoxy but others probably 
presented variations of reading and arrangefnent rather than of 
doctrine* AnesaJd* has compaTcd with the received Pali text 
a portion of the Sarnyuktagama translated by Gupabbadra into 
Chinese. He thinks that the original was the text used by the 
AbhayagiTi monaateiy and brought to China by Fa Hsien. 

The Sinhalese ecclesiastical history^ Nikaya-Sangrahawa, 
relates^ that 235 years after the Buddha's death nine heretical 
fratemitiee were formed who proceeded to compose scTipturcs 
of their own such as the Vanjiapitaka and Anguliniala'Pitaka. 
Though this treatiae i$ late (c. 1400 a.d.) its statements merit 
attention aa ehowing that even in orthodox Oeylon tradition 
regarded the authorized Pitaba as one of several versiona* But 
many of the works mentioned sound like late tantric texts 
rather than compoaitjons of the early beretica to whom they 
are att^buted. 

Ecclesiastical opinion in Ceylon after centuries of diecuBsioa 
ended fay accepting the edition of the Mah^vih^ra as the beat^ 
and we have no grounds for lejcctiug or suspecting this opinion. 
According to tradition Buddhaghosa w^as well versed in Sanskrit 
but deliberately preferred the southern canon. The Mahayanist 
doctor Asanga cites tests found in the Pali versionj but not in 
the Sanskrit^. The monks of the Mahi,vihara were probably 
too indulgent in admitting late schola^Uc tmatises, such as the 
Pari vara. On the other hand they often showed a critic^ 
instinct in rejecting legendary matter. Thus the Sanskrit 
Vinayad contain many' more nmaculous narratives than the 
Pali Vinaya. 


^ 23. AiKHki tfiSnkt Uw l«Jti used by Gu^bhAdn vw m 

Pali bat the Abb&Toi^n, whloh had Mubayoiaiat pfDdiviUMi may ha.jB and 
^luukrit tcrtii. 

* Nikijm-SangrabaVa. F«rilUtlo. Goti. EeOffd Catombo^ 19 IS. 

■ See MikliByaiu-iairiUnllin, tETL >ud TS, with L^'i DotA 
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European critics have rarely occasion to diEieuss the credi¬ 
bility of Sanskrit JiteraturC', for most of it ia bo poetic or ^ 
speculative that no such question arises. But the ^takaa raise 
this quesdoa as directly aa the Gospels, for they give the 
portrait of a man and the story of a life, in which an overgrowth 
of the miraculous has not hidden or destroyed the human sub¬ 
stratum. How far can we ^cept them as a true picture of what 
Gotama was and taught? 

Their credibility must be judged hy the standard of Indian 
oral tradition. Its gr^test fault comes from that deficieney 
in historic sense which we have repeatedly noticed. Hindu 
chroniclers ignore important events and what they record drifts 
by in a haie in which proportion, connection, and dates are 
loftt. They frequently raise a structure of fiction on a slight 
basis of fact or on no basis at all. But tho fiction is generally 
so obvious that the danger of historians in the past has been 
not to be misled by it but to ignore the elements of truth which 
it may contain. For the Hindus have a good verbal memory ; 
their genealogies^ lists of kings and places generally prove to 
be correci and th&y have a passion for catalogues of names. 
Also they take a real interest in describing dootrifie. If the 
Buddha has been misrepresented, it ie not for want of acumen 
or power of transmitting abstmsse ideas* The danger rather is 
that he who takes an interest in theology is prone to interpret 
a master s teaching in the light of liis own pet views. 

The Ktakas iilnstratc the strong and weak points of Hindu 
tradition. The feebleness of the historical sense may be seen in 
the account of Devadatta's doings in the CuUavagga^ where the 
compiler seems unable to give a clear account of what he must 
have regarded as momentous incidents. Yet the same treatise 
is copious (ind lucid in dealing with monastic rules, and the 
sayings recorded have an air of authenticity. In tho suttas the 
strong side of Hindu memory ia brought into play. Of con- 
sccutivo history there is no question. Wo have only an intro¬ 
duction giving the names of some characters and localities 
foUowed by a discourse. We know from the Vinaya that the 
monks expected to cxetdse thcnwelves in remembering 

* CuilbT* vn. ^ 
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these things, and they are precieely the thing? that they wotild 
got rightly hy heart * 1 ace no reason to doubt that such diaeourt^ 
as the soniion preached at Benare?^ and the recurring passi^ca 
in the tirat book of the Digha Nikiya are a Pah version of what 
was accepted as the words of the Buddha soon after his death. 
And the change of dialect is not of great invportance. Asoka’^ 
BJi^bni Edict contains the saying: Th the good late slmU 
endure^ which is believed to be a quotation and certainly corro- 
sponds pretty closely with a passage in the Anguttara-Nik5ya*. 
The King^a version is Suddliammii ciJaihiiiie hasali: the Pali is 
SaddhumtnQ f iratiJntiko Somewhat similar may have been 
the differences between the Bnddha% speech and the text which 
we possess. The importance of the change in language is 
diminished and the facility of transmission is increased by the 
fact that in Pah, Sanskrit and kindred Indian language? ideas 
arc concentrated in single words rather than E^proad over 
ffipritenccs. Tliiig the principal w'ords of the sermon at Benares 
give its purport, with perfect clearness, if they are taken as a 
mere list without grammatical connection. Similarly I should 
imagine that the recurring paragraphs about progress in the 
holy life found in the early Suttas of the Digha-Nikiya are an 
echo of the Buddha's own word^i, for they bear an impress not 
only of antiquity but of eloquence and elevation. This does not 
mean that we have any sonnon in the exact form in which 
Gotama uttered it. Such dociimetita as the Samafifiaphala-Eutta 
and Ambafth^^^i^tta probably give a good idea of his method 
and style in consecutive discourse and argntuent. But it would 
not be safe to regard them as more than the work of compilers 
who were acquainted with the surroundings in which he lived, 
the phrases he used, and the names and business of those who 
conversed with him. With these they made a picture of a day 
in his life, nnlminating in a sermon*. 

Like the historical value of the Pitakas, their litemry value 
can be justly estimated only if we remember that, they are not 
books in our senso but treatises handed down by memory and 

' Tn flfvl Ixnlc cE ihe MahA¥ mfr ga. 

* Ang. Nikr v. 201 Hnd vl 40. 

■ II may Us ubjrvl^ that vamn Sutlan jntl iatt* Uie moutha of this Buddha^* 
duckple* mti thnt Ihtir WunEi are V«ry lik^ tliOir cE iht llislcr. U a mb 
thoy apfiko an IvhaJE tiE klia And objHt waa tn th-cir langtlAge aa mdch 

Jkki!^ hia an poadiblt?. 
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that their form b determined primarily by the convenience of 
the memory. We must not compare them with Plato and 
find them wanting* for often, specially Ui the AbhidhamniA, 
there is no intention oi producing a work of art^ but merely of 
aubdividing a subject and supplying explanations. Fi^uently 
the exposition is thrown into the form of a catechifaun with 
questions and answers arranged so as to correspond to numbered 
categories. Thus a topic may be divided into twenty heads and 
six propositions may be applied to each with positive or negative 
results. The strong point of these Abhidhamma works—and of 
Buddhist philosophy generally—lies in careful division and 
acute Hjiatysis but the power of definition is weak. Rarely is 
a definition more than a collection of synonyms and very often 
the w ord to bo defined is repeated in the definition. Thus in 
the Dhanima-aangani the questions^ what are good or bad states 
of mind? receive answers cast in the form: when a good or bad 
thought has arisen with certain accompaniments enumerated 
at length, then these are the states that are good or bad. No 
dcfinjtian of good ia given. 

This mnemonic literature attains ita highest e^ccellonce in 
poetry* The art of compodTig short poems in which a though t^ 
emotion or spiritual experience is expressed with a few simple 
but pregnant words in the compass of a ainglo couplet or short 
hjmn, w^as carried by the early Buddhistfi to a perfeetion which 
has never been eswUed. The Dhammapada^ is the best known 
specimen of this literature. Being an anthology it is naturally 
more suited for quotation or rocitarioci in sections than for 
continuous reading. But its twenty-'hve chapters are oonse- 
crated each to some special topic which receives fairly conBccu- 
tive treatmentj though each chapter is a mosaic of short poems 
consisting of one or more verses supposed to have been uttered 
by the Buddlia or by nrhats on various occasions. The whole 
work combines literary beauty, depth of thought and human 
feeling in a rare degree. Not only is it Irradiated with the calm 
fight of peace, faith and happinc^ hut it glows with sympathy, 
^th the de$iie to do good and help those who are struggling 
in the mire of passion and delusion. For thia reason it has found 
more favour with European readers than the detached and 
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philosophic texts which simply preach self-conquest and aloof¬ 
ness, Inferior in beauty but probably older is the Sutta-nipita, 
a collection of short discourses or conversations with the Buddha 
mostly in vei;se. The rugged and pcpnlar language of these 
stanzas which reject specuiatLon as much as luxury^ takes ns 
back to the life of the wanderei^ who followed the Buddha on 
his tours and we may imagine that poems like the I>hatii3^a 
sutta would be recited w'hen they met together in a rest- 
house or grove set apart for their use on the outskirts of a 
village. 

The Buddhist sutta^ are Interesting as being a special result 
of Gotama^s activity; they are not analogous to the Brahmanic 
works called sdtras, and they have no close paiaUd in later 
Indian literature. There la little personfld background in the 
Upanbhads^ none at all in the Sinkhya and Vedanta sutras. 
But the Butta Fitaka is an attempt to delineate a personality 
as well as to record a doctrine. Though the idea of w'ritmg 
biography has not yet been clearly conceived, yet almost every 
discourse brings before us the rigure of the Lord: though the 
doctrine can be detached from the preacher, yet one feels that 
the hearers of the Pitaka hungeTt^d not merely for a knowledge 
of the four truths but for the very words of the great voice : 
did he ready say this, and if so when, where and why^ Most 
a^sttas begin by answering these questions. They describe a 
aceno and report a discour^ and in ro doing they create s type 
of literature with an Lnlerest and individuality of its own. It 
ia no exaggeration to say that the Buddha is the most living 
figure in Hindu literature^ He stands before us more distinctly 
not only than YSijdavidkya and Sankara, but than modem 
teachera like Nanak and Ham&nnfa and the reason of this dis¬ 
tinctness can I think be nothing but the personal Impression 
which he made on his age. The later Buddhists compose nothing 
in the style of the Nikayaa: they WTite about Gotama in new 
and fanciful w^ays, but no Acta of the Apostles succeed tho 
Goepeb. 

Though the Buddhist euttas are jsuf geiijsris and mark a new 
epoch in Indian bteraturOj yet in at vie they are a natural 
development of the Upanlshada. The Upamehads arc |e^ dog¬ 
matic and show much lees Interest in the personality of their 
sages, but they contain dialogues clo^ly auajogous to suttas. 
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Thus ubnut half of the ihad-Aruoyaku i$ a philoBu^pbiO iteatise 
unconnected i^ith any particular namCj but m this are set five 
dJaloguos in irhicrh Yajfias'^alkya api^ear^i and two others in 
^vhieh Ajitasatru and PraTAhw;ia Jairali are the protagonists. 

Though many suttoa are little more than an exposition of 
some doctrine arranged in mnemonic lonn^ others show clo- 
quenco and dramatic skill. Thus the S&ma^aphala-sutta opens 
with a vivid description of the vMt paid one night by AjAtasattu 
to the Buddha^. Wo see the royal procession of elephants and 
share the alarm of the suspicions king at tho unearthly stillness 
of the monastery park, until he saw the Buddha fitting In a 
lighted pavilion aurrounded by an assembly of twelve hundred 
and fifty brethren, calm and silent Jte a clear lake« Tho king's 
long account of his fruitless queet for truth would be tiieflome 
if it were not of such great historic interest and the same may 
be said of the Buddha^s enumeration of superstitions afid 
reprehensible practices, but from this point onwards his dis¬ 
course is a magnificent crescendo of thought and langtiagCT 
never halting and illustrated by metaphors of great effect and 
beauty. Equally forcible and surely resting on some tradition 
of the BuddhaV own words is the solemn fervonr which often 
marks the suttaa of the Majjbima such as the descriptions of 
his struggle for truth, the admonitions to R4hula and the reproof 
admLniiitered to SAti. 

5 


T above, our Pali Canon is the recension of the 

\ ibhajjavidins. We know from the records of the diinese 
pilgrims that other schools also had recensions of their outi, 
and several of these recenuiona—such as those of the SarvAfiti- 
v4dina, Mahasanghikas, Slahi^sakas, Dhammagultikas, and 
Sammitiyaa-^re still partly extant m Chinese and Tibetan 
transUtiona. These appear to have been made from the Sanskrit 
and fragments of what waa probably the original have liceti 
preserved in Central Aria, A reccurion of the text in Sanskrit 
probably implies less than what we understand by^ a translation- 
It may mean that texta banded down in aomo Indian dialect 
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whicb was neither Sanskrit nor Pali weiv rewritten with Sanskrit 
orthography and inflexioni? while preserving much of the onginal 
vocabubry^ The Buddha allowed all men to leam his leaching 
in their qwu IfuiguagCp and different ac^hoolfi are said to have 
written the scriptures in different dialeeta, the AlahAsan- 
ghikae in a kind of Prakrit not further specified and the 
MahAaammatiyas in Apabhiainaa, When Sanskrit became the 
recognized vehicle for literary com popitioti there would naturally 
be In India (though not in Ceylon) a tendency to rewrite boohs 
composed in other dialects^. The idea that when any important 
matter is committed to writing it slioujd be expressed in a 
literary dialect not too intelligible to the vulgar b prevalent 
from Morocco to China. The language of Bengal iliustratea 
what may have happened to the Buddhist scripturea* It ia said 
that at the beginning of the nineteenth century ninety per cent, 
of the vocabulary of Bengali wob Sanskrit ^ and the grammatical 
constTuction sanskritired os well. Though the litcrarj^ language 
now'-a-days is less artificial ti etlU dificr^ widely from the 
vernacular. Similarly the spoken word of the Buddha was 
forced into eonfomiity with one literary atandaid or another 
and ecclesiastical Pali l>ecaine as artificial os Banskrit^ The 
same incidents may be found worked up in both languages^ 
Thus the Sanskrit vereioii of the story of Pur^jia in the Divy4va- 
d&na repeata what is found in Paii in the Sarpyutta-Kik&ya* 
and reappears in Sanskrit in the Vinayaof theMulafiani'&stivlulLn 
Bchool. 

The Chineao Tripitaka has been eatalogimd and we possess 
some information ronpecting the books which it contains, though 
none of them have been edited in Europe, Thui we know some¬ 
thing^ of the Sarvfctivfidin recension of the Abhidhamnia, Like 
the Pali version it consists of seven books of which one^ the 
Jfiana-prasthilna by KltyAiyanlputra^ is regarded an the 
principal, the rest being supplementary» AH tlie books ore 
attributed to hum an authors, and though some of these bear 
the names of the Bnddha^s immediate disciplaa, tradition 
Qonnecte Kityayanlputra with Kanishka's council. This is not 

1 But in liben iru * to irwriic SJunhiJciv U3 

i^ilL 

■ Cf. DiryLTr Coma. p. St uH SiUa. Kik- P vdiUoo. Tflt ur. p, Ca 

* a» TAk«kBini on AbtudauiitiL liUrmltfn Uw OftrriclitHikru kii ihm 
cf tki ptiL TcJi SoeUif, IflOS, |ip, G7-^L4T. 
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a v^ry certain date, but atill the inferens^ ia that about the tiiriG 
of the Christian era the i^ontents of the Abhidbamma-Pitaka 
were not rigidly defined and a new recension poBsible* 

The Sanskrit manuaeripts tliseovered in Central Asia include 
Sutras from the Baipjnktar and Ekottara Agamas (equivalent 
to the Saipyutta and Anguttara NikfLyats)+ a considerable part 
of the Dhartnapada, fragmentj of the Sutta-Nip&ta and the 
Fratimoksha of the Sorrastiv&din school. These cone^tpond 
fairly well with the Pali text but repreaent another re^naioo 
and a aomewhat dlfierent arrangement. We have therefore hero 
fragments of a Sanskrit version wWch must have been imported 
to Central Asia from northern India and coveja, so far as the 
fragments permit us to judge^ the aame ground as the Vinaya 
and Suttas of the Pali C^non. Far from displaying the diffuse 
and infiated style which characterizes the MahAyAna texts it is 
sometimes shorter and simpler than our Pali version^. 

When was this version composed and what is its relation to 
the Pali? A definite reply would be premature, for other Sanskrit 
texts may be discovered in Central Asia, but two circumstances 
connect this early Buddhist literature in Sanskrit with the epoch 
of Kanishka. Firstly the Sanskrit Abtudharma of the Sarvfisti- 
vadins seems to date liom his coiinell and secondly a Buddhist 
drama hy Alvagho^ha* of about the same time represents the 
Buddha as speaking in Sanskrit whereas the inferior characters 
speak Prakrit. But these facte do not prove that Sanskrit was 
not the language of the canon at an earlier date® and it is not 
safe to conclude that because Asoka did not employ it for 
writing edicts it was not the sacred language of any section of 
Indian Buddhists. On the other hand some of the Sansskrit 
iexta contain indications that they ore a translation from Pali 
or some vernacular*. In others are found historical allnsioriH 
wliich suggest that they must have received additions alter our 
era*. 

* Hot Dflt alwfty«. S« ft. Uth J.A. lOlq, p, 4aft. 

■ Sw LAiJe^ lft| | uni lb. Do* 

pni^tani^ lOlL 

» IfucnptiiHu hem wnitic in lui alpk&b«t nppcMed t* d*!# from SO ac. 

^D. MmUilL Suukrit v«rM tma. the DhumhpfijUuid MkMpuiiiirviiiUVtm. 
toL [V. p, 133 . 

* The ftuukrit Mfidon of tbaSutt*-Nip4tit. S» 1010, pp. 7ie-^3:£. 

* ccm«Hu DU Lha EaipyutUfluiMi iti J.4. ICIS, IL p. 272. 
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1 hfiiTQ jJieady the question of the relatiTe value 

attjMjhing to Pali and Sanskrit texts as authorities for early 
history. Two instanoes will perhaps illxistrate this better than 
a general discussion. As already mentioned, the Vinaya of the 
hlulasarvastiv&dinB makes the fiuddha visit uorth-wesleni India 
and Kashmir, whensas the Pali texts do not represent him as 
travellmg further west than the country of the Kums. The 
Sanskrit account is not known to be confirmed by more ancient 
evidence, but there is nothing impossible in it, particularly as 
there are periods in the Buddha’s long life filled by no incidents. 
The narrative however contains a prediction about Kanishka 
and therefore cannot be earlier than his reign. Now there is no 
reason why the Pali texts should be silent about this journey, 
if the Buddha really made it, but one can easily imagine njosona 
for inventing it in the period of the Kusli^ kings. North* 
wostem India was then full of monasteries and sacred sites and 
the same spirit which makes uncritical Buddhists in Ceylon 
and Siam assert to-day that the master visited their ccuntry 
impelled the monks of Peshawar and Kashmir to imagine a not 
improbable extension of his wanderings^ 

On the other hand this same Vinaya of the Mulasarvftsti- 
v&dlns probably gives us a fragment of history when it telle us 
that the Buddha had three wives, perhaps too when it relates 
how Bahula’s patentity was called in question and how Dova- 
datta wanted to marry YaSodhara after the Buddha had 
abandoned worldly life*. The Pali Vinaya and also some 
Sanskrit Vinayas’ mention only one wife or none at all. They 
do not attempt to describe Gotama’s domestic life and if they 
make no aUusion to it except to mention the mother of B&hula, 
this is not equivalent to an assertion that he had no other wifo. 
But when one Vinaya composed in the north of India essays to 
give a biography of the Buddha and states that he had three 
wives, there is no reason for doubting that the compiler was in 
touch with good local tradition. 

I In the WPD spirit, the Chinen Tonwo o( tlic Ekdttm (■*. 42 ) amJeee the 

dying HuaJI.. atUpt hi* M to b« miilewilh the hwl to Uta lUirtK, bewnae DDTthetll 
wilJ be thn liome flt tii* law. See J~Am Nor.* Dec. lOIS. p< 43fi. 

* See for the whele qunrtlotJ, P 4 fi, Ta* Fenunee de Muni, B.E.F.S.O't 

lOlS, No. 2- 
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CHAPTER XIV 


MEDITATION 

Inuia^^ religions lay stress on meditation. It ie not merely 
commended a u^ful exercise but by common consent it 
takes rank with sacrifice and prayer, or above them, as one of 
the great activities of tbe religious life, or even as its only true 
activity. It has the ftiU approval of philosophy aa well as of 
theology. In early Buddhism it takes the place of prayer and 
worship and though in later times ceremonies multi ply» it sdJI 
remaina the main occupation of a monk. The Jajns differ from 
the Buddhists chiefly in emphariring the importance of self* 
mortification, which is put on a par with meditation. lu 
Hinduism, as might be expected in a fluetnating compound of 
superstition and philosophy, the schools dlflor as to the relative 
efficacy of meditation and ceremonial but there is a strong 
tendency to give meditation the higher place p In all ages a 
common characteristic appears in the most divergent Indian 
creeds—the belief that by a course of mental and physical 
training the soul can attain to a state of blisa which ic the prelude 
to tbe final deliverance attained after death. 

1 

We may begin by examinifig Brahmanio [dea$ as to medita* 
tion. Many of them are connected with the w'ord Yoga, which 
has become familiar to Europe, It two meanings. It is 
applied first to a definite form of Indian philosophy which 
is a theistic niodificat ion of the Sank by a and Psecondly to much 
older practicet* sanctioned by that philosophy bnt anterior to it. 

The idea which inspires these theories and practicefi is that 
the immaterial soul can by various exerclBes free itself from the 
fetters of matter. The eoul is dbtinguii^hed from the mind 
w'hich, though composed of the subtleat matter, is still material. 
This preauppoaca the duality of matter and spirit taught by 
Jainiam and the Sfinkbya philosophy^ but it does not necessarily 
presuppose the special doctrines of cither nor do Yedilntists 
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object to the practice of the Yoga. The systeroatic pro- 
Becution of mental -concentiation and the idea that Eupcr- 
natural powers can be acquired thereby are very old—certainly 
older than Buddlmni. Such methods had at first only a slight 
philosophic substratum and were independent of Sankhya 
doctrines, though these, being a speculative elaboration of the 
same fundamental principles, naturaUy commended themselves 
to those who practised Yogan The two teachers of the Buddha^ 
AI4ra and Uddakap Yogis, and held that beatitude or 

emancipation consisted in the attainment of certain trances. 
Gotama^ while regarding their doctrine aa insufficient^ did not 
reject their practices, 

Onr present Yoga Sutras ate certainly mvch later than this 
date. They arc ascribed to one Patafijali identified by Hindu 
tradition with the author of the Mah4bhfishya who lived about 
150 B.G. Jacobi^ however is of opinion that they are the Tvork 
of an entirely different person who lived after the rise of the 
philosophy ascribed to Asanga sometimos called Yog4cii-a, 
dacobi '3 arguments seem to mo Buggestive mther than con¬ 
clusive but, if they are confirmed, they lead to an interesting 
deduction. There is fiome reason for thinking that Sankara^s 
doctrine of iUusion was derived from the Buddhist Smiyav&da, 
IF Patau jail's sutr&$ ate postciior to Asanga, it also seems pro¬ 
bable that the codification of the Yoga by the Brahmans was 
connected with the rise of the Yog&c&ra among the Buddhista^.. 

The Sutras describe them selves as an eicposition of Yoga, 
Avhieh haa here the meaning not of union with God, but rather 
of effort. The opening aphorisms etate that “Yaga is the 
suppression of the activities of the mind, for then the spectator 
abides in his own form: at other times them is identity of form 
with the activiticfi,^* This dark language means that the soul 
in its true nature is merely the spectator of the mind'^a activity, 
couBciousne&B being due, as in the SAukhya, f-o the union of the 
soul with the mind® which is its organ. When the mind is active, 

■ Jocfibi conflider* ihf 0£ltiawi UterUipa 4^4^^ but adcipt F^ri’l 

THW tbAt VAsubaadbut, hrctlicT, lived tmin about 280^40^ tiw tact tliat 

thay imply a kuowkdgo oI lii& Vljnlaatida UOrd not miJtje tboffi DlUtsh later thttn 

A D. It \m DQUceablfl that both Awi^a and tHt Vqfa Siltfu employ liio void 
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the soul appears to eatperience various einotioiiSj and it ia otHy 
when the mind ceases to feel emotiDiiB ard becoroea calm in 
meditationj that the soul abides in its own true form. The 
object of tbe Yc^a, as of the S4nkhya, ia Kaivalya or isolation, 
in which the soul ceases to be united with the mind and 
disBociated from aU qualities (gui^) so that the shadow of the 
thinking principle no longer falls upon it. This iBolation Is 
produced by performing certain exercises, physical as well as 
mental, and, as a prelude to final and complete emancipation, 
superhuman powers are acquired. These two ideas, the efiSeacy 
of physical disedpline and the acquisition of superhuman powers, 
have pKiwerfuliy affected all scboola of religious thought in 
India, including Buddhism. They are not peculiar to the Yqga, 
but HtlU it is in the Yoga Sutrna that they find their roofft 
authoritative and methodical exposition. 

The practice of Yoga has Its roots in the fact that fasting 
and other physical mortifications induce a mental state in which 
the subject thinks that he has supernatural experiencea^ 
Among many sava^ tribes, especially in America^ such fasts 
are practised by those who desire communication with spirits. 
In the Yoga philosophy these ideas appear in a refined form 
and offer many parallels to European mysticism. The idtimate 
object Is to dissociate the soul From its material envelopes but 
in the raearu proscribed w-e can trace two orders of ideas. On© 
is to mortify the body aud suppre^ not only appetite and 
passion but idso discursive thought: the other is to keep the 
body in perfect health and ease, so that the intelligence and 
ultimately the soul may be untroubled by physical inffuenoc©. 
These two Ideas are leas incongruous than they seem. Many 
examples show that extreme fortiiB of ascetieism are not un¬ 
healthy but rather conducive to long life and the Yoga in 
endeavouring to secure physical well-being does not aim at 
pleasure but at such a purification of the physical part of man 
that it shaU be the obedient and unnoticed servant of the other 
partSi The branch of the system which deals with method and 
discipline is called KriyA-yoga and in later works we also find 
the expiesaion Hatha-yoga^ which ts apecially used to designate 

* S« Tyl*r. Ftimilim Uahm. toI, n. pp. 410 ff. S«TMgn. nppk-tne&t 
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meoliainic^ mea™ (such fis pofltnrea^ purificatioiii, eto.) pre¬ 
scribed for the attAiiuiient of i?ftnoiis me iital statea. In contrast 
to it is fiaja'yogft* which signifies ecstasy and the method of 
obtaining it by mental processes. The immediate object of the 
Kriya^yoga is to destroy the five evils namely ignorance, 
egoism, deaiEe, aversion and love of life; it consists of asccticLsmj, 
recitations and resignation to God, explained as meaning that 
the devotee fasts, repeats mantras and surrenders to God the 
fruit of all his works and, feeling no more conoem for them, is 
at peace. Though the Yoga Sutmsare thoistio, theism is accessory 
rather than essential to their teaching. They are not a theo¬ 
logical treatise but the maiiiiai of an ancient discipline which 
recognizes devotional feelings as one meana to its end. The 
method would remain almost intact if the part relating to the 
deity were omitted, as in the S^nkhya, God is not for the Yoga 
Shtras, as ho is for many Indian and Eiuopean mystics, the 
one reahty, the whence and whither of the soul and world. 

Eight branches of practice® are enumerated, namely:— 

1* Yama or restraint, that ia abatinenoa from killing, lying, 
stealing, incontinence, and from receiving gifts. It is almost 
equivalent to the five great precepts of Baddhifiini. 

2. Niyania or observance, defined os purification, content¬ 
ment^ mortification, recitation and devotion to the liord. 

Purification is treated at great length in the later treatises 
on Hatha^yoga under the name of Shat-karma or sixfold work. 
It comprises not only ordinary ablutions but cleansing of the 
internal organs by such methods as taking in water by the 
uoetrilB and discharging it by the mouth. The object of these 
practices which, though they assume queer forms, rest on sound 
therapeutic principles, is to remove adventitious matter from 
the system and to reduce the gross elements of the body®, 

3* Asanam or posture is defined afis a continuotis and 
pleasant attitude^ It is difiicnlt to wo how the latter Bkd|cctivo 
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applies to many of the postures rocommended, for ooDsider&blo 
training is ncce&^ry to mahe them orrn tolerable. But the 
object clearly is to preficrihe an attitude which can be maintained 
continuouBly wtliout creating the distracting feeling of physical 
discomfort and in this matter Enrcipean and oriental limba feel 
differently. All the posturea contetrnplated are different ways of 
sitting oroas-leggedp Later worka revei in enumerations of them 
and also recognir^e othem called Mudra. This word m specially 
applied to a gesture of the hand but is sometimeg used in a less 
restricted sense. Tbua there la a celebrated Mudra called 
Khechad^ in which the tongue is revoraed and pressed into the 
throat while the sight ia directed to a point between the eye¬ 
brows, This is aaid to induce the cataleptic trance in which 
Yogis can he huiied alive, 

4, Prfinayama or reguJation of the breath. When the Yogi 
has Icamt to assume a permanent posture, he accustoms himeelf 
to regulate the acts of inspiration and expiration so as to prolong 
the period of quiescence between the two. He wiU thus remove 
the veds which cover the light within him. This practice 
probably depends on the idea which constantly crops up in the 
Upaniahadfi that the breath is the life and the aouL Conse¬ 
quently he who can control and hold his breath keeps his soul 
at homep and ia better able to concentr&te his mind. Apart from 
such ideas, the fixing of the attention on the rhythmical 
succession of inspirations and expirations conduces to that 
peaceful and detached frame of mind on which most Indian 
sects set great store* The practice was greatly eateemed by the 
Brahmans, and is also enjoined among the Taoista in China 
and among Buddhiats in all countries, but I have found no 
mention of its use among European mystics. 

5. PnityAhita, the retraction or withdrawirig of the senses. 
They are naturally directed outwards towards their objects. 
The Yogi endeavours to bring them into quiescence by diverting 
them from those ^objects and directing them inwards. From 
thia, say the Sutras, comes complete subjugation of the 
eensea^. 

^ Th"® fi™ kinds of discipline hitherto mentioned con¬ 
stitute the physical preparation for meditation comprising in 
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succession (a) & morality of Tenunciatiou, (6} mortification and 
piuification, {c) suitable postures, (d) rcgidation of tho breathing, 
(e) diversion of the senses from their external objects. Now 
comes the intellectiiaL part of the process, consisting of three 
stages called Dh^rapfi, Dhyina and Samadhj. Dhara^ means 
fixing the mbid on a particular object, either a part of the body 
such as the crown of the head or something external aueh m the 
aky. Dhjdna^ is the eontinuoua intellectual state arming nut of 
this concentration. It is defined as art even current of thought 
undisturbed by other thoughts. Samadhi b a further stage of 
Dhyana in which the mind becomes so identified with the thing 
thought of that conaciousiness of its separate existence ceases. 
The thinking powder is merged in the single thought and ulti¬ 
mately a state of tmnee is induced. Several stages are di$- 
iinguished in this Sam4dhi. It is divided into conscious and 
unconscjDijs^ and of tho conscious kind there are four grades*^ 
analogous, though not entirely corresponding to the four JhAnas 
of Buddhisn]. When the feeling of joy passes away and is lost 
in a higher sense of equanimity, there comes the state known 
by the remarkable name of Dharma-mcgha^ in which the 
isolation of the soul and its absolute distinctness from matter 
{which includes what we call mind) is realbed, and Karma is 
no more* After the state of Dharma-megha comes that of 
unconscious Samjkdhi, In which the Yogi falls into a trance 
and attains emancipation which is made permanent by 
death. 

The methods of the KriyA-yoga can be employed for the 
attainment not only of salvation but of miroculouiji pow'ers^ 
This subj««t discussed in the third book of tho Yoga Sfitraa 
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whettt it 18 said that such powers are obutructions in the con¬ 
templative and Fipirituat life, though they may lead to success 
io waking or worldly life. This is the same point of view as we 
meet in Sudd his m, via, that thoiigl) the ttiira^lous powers 
resulting from meditation are real, they are not essential to 
HaU^tion anti may become dangerous liindranccs*. 

They ore attained according to the Yoga Siitraa by the 
exercise of samyama which is the name given conjointly to the 
t rre states of dh&rao&, dhy&na and sam&dhi when they are 
app ■ simultaneously or in immediate succession to one object 
of thought*. The reader will remember that this state of con¬ 
templation IS to be preceded by pratylhlira, or direction of the 
rei^s mWards, in which ordinary external stimuli are not felt. 

IS analogous to the hypnotic state in which suggestions made 
y the hypootizer have for the sobjeeb the character of reality 
a t ough he is not conscious of Ms surroundings, and auto- 
su^pstions—that is the expectations with which the Yogi b^ns 
his m^itation—apparently have the same effect. The trained 
log) IS able to exercise saipyama with regard to any idea^ 
that IS to say his mind becomes identified with that idea to the 
exc uaion of all others. Somr^imes this aarpyama implies simply 
a thorough comprehension of the object of meditation. Thus 
^nijama on tlie saipsk&raa or predispositions 
obtahi^™h ^ ^ knowledge of one’s previous births is 
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b ^cqiiired. Other miraculous attainments are such that they 
should be visible to othfirs, but are probably expUcabto aa 
sabjeotiTe fancies. Such are the powers of becoming heavy or 
light, infinitely large or infinitely small and of emitting fiatnes. 
This last phenomenon is perhaps akin to the liuninous visions, 
called photisms by psychologists, which not infrequently 
accompany conversion and other religious experiences and take 
the form of Bashes or rays proceeding from material objects 
Tho Yogi can even become many persons instead of one by 
calling into existence other bodies by an effort of his will and 
animating them ail by his own mind*. 

Europeans are unfavourably impressed by tho fact that tho 
Yoga devotes much time to tho eullivation of hypnotic states 
of doubtful value both for morality and sanity. But the 
meditation which it teaches is also akin to aesthetic contempla¬ 
tion, when the mind forgets itself and is conscious only of the 
beauty of what is contemplated, Schopenhauer^ has well ex¬ 
pressed the Indian idea in European language, "Whan some 
sudden cause or inward disposition lifts us out of the endless 
stream of willing, the attention is nO' longer directed to the 
motives of willing but comprehends things freo from their 
relation to the will and thus observes them without subjectivi^ 
purely objectively, gives itself entirely up to them so far as 
they are ideas, but not in so far aa they are motives. Then all 
at once the peace which we were always seeking, but which 
always fled from us on the former path of the desires, comes to 
us of its own accord and it is weU with us." And though tho 
Yoga Sutiss represent superhuman faculties as depending 
chiefly on the hypnotic condition of saipyarna, they ^o say 
that they are obtainable—at any rate such of them as consist 
in superhuman knowledge—by pratibh^ or iilumlnation. By 
this term is meant a state of enlightenment which suddenly 
floods the mind prepared by the Yoga discipline. It precedes 
emancipation as the morning star precedes the dawn. When 
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this ■'light has once come, the Yogi possesses all knowledge 
without the process of satpyama- It maj be compaied to the 
Dibba-cakkhu or divine eye and the knowledge of the trafhEt 
which according to the Pitaksfi^ precede arhatship. Similar 
instances of sudden intellectual cnhghtenMcnt are recorded in 
the espericnoee of mystics in other countries, We may compare 
the haplosia or ckstasia of Plotinus and the viKions of St Theresa 
or St fgnatius in which such mysteries as the Trinity became 
clear, as well aa the raptures in which various Christian mystics* 
experienced the feeling of levitation and thought that they were 
being literally carried oS their feet. 

The practices and theories which are eystematized jn the 
Yoga Sutras are known to the Cpanishads* particularly those 
of the Atharva Veda. But even the earlier Upanbhada allude 
to the special physical and mental djsciplino necessary to pro¬ 
duce concentration of mind. The Maltrkyana Upanishad says 
that the sixfold Yoga consists of restraint of the breath, restraint 
uf the senseSj meditation^ fixed attention, investigation^ abBor|>- 
tion. The f^vetasvatara Upanishad speaks of the proper places 
iind poeturcs for meditation^ and the Chandogya^ of concen¬ 
trating all the senses on the eelft a process which is much the 
Fame as the pratyh.h&ra of the Yoga, 

A later and mysterLous but most important method of 
Yoga is known to the Tantraa* as Sbaleakrabheda or pierciifig 
of the six cakraa. These are dynamic or nervous oonircs dis¬ 
tributed through the human body from the base of the spinal 
cord to the eyebrows. In the lowest of them resides the fJevf 
Ku^daliul^ a force id^^ntica] with iSakti^ who is the motive power 
of the imiverse. In ordinary conditions this Kunclahnl is 
petured as lying asfccp und coikd like a serpent* But appro¬ 
priate exercises cause her to awake and ascend until she reaches 
the highest cakra when she urUtca with Siva and ineifablo bliss 
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and emftZkdpatioD aito attajned. The process, which ia to 
be painiul and even daugeiotis to healthy is admittedJy unin¬ 
telligible without oral inetrucUoii from a Guru and, as I have 
not had this advantage, 1 will say no moje on the topic except 
thh, that strange and fanciftil as the descriptionB of Shateak- 
rabheda may seenii they can hardly bo pure inYentions but 
must have a real counterpart- in nervoua phenomena which 
apparently have not been studied by European physiologists 
or psychologistfl^ 

2 

When we turn to the treatment of meditation and ecstaay 
in the earlier Buddhist writings we are struck by its genera! 
resemblance to the programme laid down tn the Yoga SQtiw^ 
and by many coincidences of detaiL The exercires, rules of 
conduct, and the powers to he incidentally obtained are al! 
similar^ The final goal of both systenia abo seems similar to 
the outsider^ although a Buddhist and a Yogi might have much 
to say about the differenc^j for the Yoga wishes to isolate a 
Bonl which is eompleto and happy in its own nature if it can be 
disentangled from it* trammels^ whereas Buddhism teacbea that 
there is no such soul awaiting release and that religious 
discipline should create and foster good mental Htatesn Just as 
the atmosphere of the Pi takas is not that of the BrAhmapas or 
Sutras, BO are their ideas about JhAna and gamAdhi somewhat 
differentp Though hypnotic and even cafaleptio phases are not 
wanting^ the journey of the religious lifo^ as described in the 
Pitakas, is a progress of increasing peace, but. also of increasing 
intellectual power and activity. Gotama did not hold JhAna or 
regulated meditation to tw essentiaL to nirvMia or arhatehip, 
for that state was attainable by laymen and apparently throng 
sudden illumination. But such cases were the exception. Hia 
own mental evolution which culminated in enlightenment com¬ 
prised the four JhAnas** Aleo in tlio eightfold path which is 
e^ntial to arhatahip and nirvana the last and higb^t atage 
is sammAsamMfUt right rapture or eestaay, 
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tIMiia IB difficult for laTtneti, but it wa^ the rule of the order 
to devote at lea$t the afternoon to it. We might compare tbia 
with the soUtaT)^ prajer of Christjane, and there is real similarity 
in the process and the result* It brought peac?^ and strength 
to the mind and wc hear of the bright dear faces and the 
radiantly happy expression of those who returned to their 
duties after such contemplation. But Christian prayer involves 
the idea of seif-surrender and thrOT^ing open the dooiu and 
windows of the soul to an influence w'hich streams into it. 
Buddhist meditation is rather the u^oaring of the mind which 
rises from ecstasy to ecstasy until it attains not some sphere 
where it can live m bibs but a state which is in itself $atisf jdng 
and all-comprising. 

All mental states to which such names as ecstasy, trance, 
and vision can be applied involve a dangerous element vi-hich. 
if not actually pathological, can easily become so. But the 
account of meditation put in the Buddha's owm mouth does 
not suggest either niorbid dejection or hysterical excitement^ 
and it is stated expressly that the exercise should be begun after 
the midday meal eo that any vMona which may come cannot 
be laid to the ebarge of an empty stomach. Jhana is not the 
aamc as Samadhl or concentration, though the Jhanas may be 
an instance of Samadhi, This latter is capable of marvellous 
extension and development, but essentially it is a mental quality 
like Sammksati nf right mindfulness, whereas Jbana is a mental 
exerclBc or progressive rapture passing through defined stages* 

Any system which analyzes and tabulates stages of con¬ 
templation and ecstasy may be suspected of being late and of 
having lofit something of the glow and impetus which its cold 
formul® try to explain. But the impulse t-o catalogue is old in 
Buddhism^ and one important distinction in the varioua menial 
states lumped together under the name of meditation deserves 
attention, namely that according to the oldest documents some 
of them aro indispenfsable preliminaries to nirvana and some 
are not, Buddhaghosa ro vie wing the ivhole matter in scholast ic 
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ill his Way of Purity divide^ the higher life into three 
firstly conduct nr moraljiy as necesaary foundation, 
secondly adhiciiSa, higher consciousness or concentration which 
leads to or peace and thirdly adhipQjijld or the higher 

wisdom w hich leads to mpa^sand or insight. Of thcise 
and vipas^nd are supenor ina^sinuch as nirYana cannot be 
obtained without them but the methods of adhidtla^^ though 
admirable and foUow'cd by I he Euddha himself, are not equally 
indispensable: they lead to peace and happine^a but not 
necessarily to nirvana. It is probably unwise (at any rate for 
Europeans) to make too precise etntementa, for we do not 
really knowr the nature of the psychical states discussed. 
AdhipaMd assuredly includes the eightfold path enoing with 
aamddhi w hich is defined by the Buddha himself in this con- 
nection in terms of the four Jhdna^^. On the other band the 
dofrtrine that nitv^ima \b attainable merely by practising the 
Jhduas is exprew^ly reprobated as a heresy^. The teaching of 
the Pitakas seems to be that nirvana is attainable by living the 
higher life in whith meditation and insight both have a place. 
In normal saints both sides are developed; raptures and trances 
are their debght and luxuiy. But in some cases nirvana may 
be attained by insight only: in others meditation may lead 
to ecstasy and more than human pow ere of mind but yot stop 
short of nirvana. The distinction is not ivitbout iniportance for it 
means that knowledge and insightaj^ indispensable for nirvana: 
it cannot bo obtained hy h^^pnotic trances or magical powers. 

The Buddha is represented as saving that in his Imyhood 
w hen sitting under a tree he once fell into a state of contempla¬ 
tion ivhieh he calls the firbt nlhAna. It is akin to a sensation 
which corner to European>^ most fiequently in childhood, but 
BOmetinies fjorsists in mature life, when tlic mind, usually under 
the influence of pleasant summer scene^J^ seems to identify 
itself with nature, and on returning to its normal state asks 
with surprise, can it be that w hat seems a small distant person¬ 
ality is really 1 1 The usual form of Jhana comprises four stages^ 
The first is a state of joy and ease bom of detachment, which 
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means physical calm well the absence of worldly desires 
and irrelevant thoughts. It is diatinguisbed ftom the uubeeqnent 
stages by the eiiatenoe of reasoning and investigationT and while 
it lasts the mind i$ compared to water agitated by wav&s. Id 
the se^nd Jhann reasoning and investigation cease: the water 
becomcfi stiii and the mind set free rises slowly above the 
thoughts which had encumbered it and grows nalm and sure^ 
dwelling on high^. In this Jh4na the sense of jov and ease 
remains^ but in the third ^tago joy disappearep though eaee 
remaiiks. This ease (sukhatn) is the opposite of duklihani^ the 
discomfort which characterize* all ordinivry states of existence. 
It is in part a phyaicai feeling, for the tejct says that he who 
meditates has this sense of ease in his body. Bat this filing 
passes away in the fourth Jh&na, in w'hich there is only a senee 
of equaiumity. This word, though perhaps the best rendering 
which can he found for the Pali upeklcha, is inadequate for it 
suggests merely the absence of inclination^ w^hereas upekkhA 
represents a state of mind which, though rising aEmvc hedonistic 

views^ i* yet positive and not merely the negation of interest 
and desiro. 


In the passage quoted the Buddha speak* as if only an effort 
of will were needed to enter into the first JhAna, but tradition, 
supplied by the Pitakaa* sanctions the use of expediente to 
faciUtate the process. Some are topics on which attention should 
be concentrated, othera are external ohjaets knowTi as Kasina. 
4 - ^ ^ j (^^^valent to the Sanskrit kritena) means entire or 

totel, and hence something which engiosses the attention. Thus 
m the procedure known as the earth Kasina" the Bhikkhu who 
wishes to enter mto the Jbhna makes a ^maU circle of reddish 
c ay, then ga^ at ifc fixedly. After a timo he can see it 

TJ f u elosed as when they are open*. 

Th. 8 1. fi.Uo.ed y eot^ i„t<, J|.i„ he ehonld »ot eon W 


looking at the circle. There 


from thaK i . tinds of KsBina differing 

from that dwcnbcd merely m sabatitutiiig for the earthen ciiclo 

ebodikhiv.^ raemiog til ti» diSiCttIt. word 
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0 Oni& Dther objectp &s ’w ater. light, gold or sil’per. The whole 
procedure is dearly a means of indudng a hjpuotio fcranoeU 
The practice of tranquillmng the miDd by regulatmg the 
breathing is reconunoDded repeatedly in Suttas which eeem 
ancient and authentic; for instance^ in the instractioD given by 
the Buddha to hb son Ry^ula^ On the other hand, hb account 
of hb fruitless self-mortification shows that the ejcercbe evert 
in its eslrome forms is not sufficient to secure enlightenments 
It appears to he a method of coUectipg and concentrating the 
mind, not necessarily hypnotic. AH Indian pteoepte and direc¬ 
tions for mentai trainiog attach far more importance to 
concentration of thought and the power of applying the mind 
at will to one subject exclusiYely than is usual in Europe. 

Buddhaghosa at the beginning of his discus^on of ^dki^iUt^ 
enurneratea forty subjects of meditation namely, '^'‘the teu 
Kssinas, ten impurities, ten reflections, four eubhme states 
(Brahnia-’dh&ra). the four formless states, one perception and 
one analysis^.” The Kasinas have been already described. The 
ten impurities are a similar means of inducing meditation. 
The monk fises his attention on a corpse m J^me horrible stage 
of decay and thus concentrates bis mind on the impermanence 
of all things. The ten recollections are a less gloomy exercise 
hut similar in principle, as the attention is fixed on some lell^ous 
subject such as the Buddhap hb law, hb order, etc. 

The Btahm^-vihiras^ are states of emotional meditation 
which lead to rebirth in the heavciis of Brahm^^. They are 
attained by letUng love or some other good emotion dominate 
the mind, and by pervading the whole world** with it. Thb 
language about pervading the world with Idndiy emotion is 
common in Buddhist books though alien to European idiom. 
The mind must harbour no uncharitable thought and then its 

^ Suiih pit>0«luif] bbi lidt ncQif Ad naufb cdontcUADCw in Cluivtiui mjpticiKiii 
but the edal«lliplAit£<Ka of t- b^rniilied pOWtAf liijh wad of rti nnlnfr wmtar induced 
OCAIIU 7 iiL Jftoob Boobmo a 4 id Ign4tii(u Lo^oli^ rf^jiectivelj, 3 m Uudcriiillp 
p. Bfl, 

* Mftj. Nik. as md- 

■ Tbp u&ljvii torKtii lo antljnEO aU t-biia^ii u iJikc of th« lour 

clDOictiUL rbe urm ptmptkm if tbo ppwptkvi thf & til DCrUrublncut ii unpan. 

* t>ig- Nik. 13 ATui D&vidfl* introdueLior to it. Id tpilo of tbwT uusic, 

tb«y wm to be purch Buddiun nnd baYB m-t bwn found ia Bukhmuic btantura. 
The four itnlM iTB cbfraotcrued rnpHTtiYcly by iyuipfttby With wawrirWf 
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benevciJeace become a psychic force which spreads in all 
directions^ just as the itound of a trumpet can be heard in all 
four quarters. 

These Brahm&-viharas are eometimes represented as conaing 
after the four Jhdnas^, aometimes as replacLfig them^. But the 
object of the two exerciseg is not the same, for the Erahma' 
vibaras aim at rebirth in a better world. They are based on 
the theory common to Buddhism and Hinduism that the pre¬ 
dominant thoughts of a man^s life+ and especially his thoughts 
when near death, determmo the character of hia next existence* 
The trances known as the four fonnlcRs states are analogous 
to the Brahtni-viharasj their object being to e nsure rebirth not 
m the heaven of Brabm4 but in one of the heavens known as 
Form lees Worlds where the inhabitants have no material form*. 
They am sometimes combined with other states into a scries 
of eight, known as the eight deliverances** The more advanced 
of these stages seem to be hypnotic and even cataleptiG, In the 
first lonnleRs state the monk w ho is meditating rises above all 
idea of form and multiplicity' and reaches the sphere in which 
t^e infinity of space h the only idea pi^sent to hh mind. He 
en passes to the sphore w'hete the infinity of thought only is 
pmeent and thence to the sphere in which he thiriks nothing at 
exists ^ though it w'ouJd seem that the consciousness of his 
owm menta procesBes is undiminUhed, The teaching of Alira 
fk- Euddha'a first teacher, made the attainment of 

a a I goal. It is succeeded by the state tn w'bich neither 
Ah^nce of any idea is specially present to the 
A Uddaica Ramaputta, hb second 

t^her, and js ilJustra^ by the simile of a bowi which haa 

inside. That is to say, consciousness is 

m tsthinh Ihese four s tages is yet another % 

a comp cte cessation of perception and feeling b 

^ Dig. Nik. xnL 701 j 

* CkriitiflU royjtin u Am j 

^ UnLrhiJI. Tl.*?™, had 

nhJdAdf pu IIB. ^ *** DaTida' Z^Hrlojrvej af iJttf 
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attained^. This state diffors froto death only in the fact that 
heat and physical life are not extinct and while it la^stsS there is 
no conscioiisneisig. It is stated that it could continue during 
seven d^ys but not longer. Such hjTJUotic trances have alwajc 
inspired respect In India but the Buddha lejcctad as un¬ 
satisfying the teaching of hie masters which made them the 
final goaL 

But let m letum to his account of JhSjia and its icsulta. 
The first of these Is a correct knowledge of the body and of the 
connection of conBciousnes^ with the body* Next comes the 
power to call up out of the body a meufal image which ia 
apparentiy the earbest form of w^hat has become known in later 
timea aa the astral body. In the account of the ootiTemion of 
Anguiim4la the brigand* it is related that the Buddha caused 
fo appear on image of him self which Angullmala could not 
overtake although be ran with all his might and the Buddha 
wm walking quietly. 

The five states or faculties wbioh foDow in the enumeration 
are often cahed (though not in the earliest texts) abhiuni, or 
transcendental knowledge. They are iddhi, or the wondrous 
gift: the heavenly ear which hears heavenly music*: the know¬ 
ledge of otiiors* thoughts: the power of remembering one^s own 
previous births: the divine eye^, which sees the previous births 
of others^. It would appear that the order of these states is not 
important and that they do not dopend on one another. Iddhi^ 
like the power of evoking a mental image ^ seems to be connected 
with hypnotic phenomena. It means fiteratly power, but is used 
in the special sense of magical or supernatural gifts such as 


* Nile. -IS. But ihe point uf tho dlieomion b»ceu to be nqt sg mnch 

HpeoifJ aQmii3i;>ficktkin qf thui form cl tnncfi ew m trpUp&lion df itm dr%inp aunelr 
th*t it, like other mentAi u bmnd to enaie when certKin preUminAij 

eonditiaiu both man! hjuJ intdi/tirtlULl Jm.ii'e been re&Lbed. Sm iJrid SiUiL ^ik. 
XXKVI. IL S. ^ee for exalapl«4 of thb ratfileptie fdrtit of Md3C MUfUer'l 

L i/ff of RamakriMkna, pp. 4% Sfl, eto, Chfutinn (r,^. St CfttlumfM of SiwiA *ad 

St Thcmik} wan iJbo subject to dentlhJike iEmn»* IniiUDg lor how oail Bt Theresa 
ii soitJ once lO batd been in thu conililjuii fdr iOldC Uaya, 

» Mmj. Nfik. SS. 
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ability to walk on water, Sy in the air^ or paas through a 
Some of these ^eneations ate familiar io dreams and are probably 
easily attainable as snbjeetive results in trances. I am inciined 
to attribute aceoutits implying their objective n?ality to the 
practice of hypnotii&m and to suppose that a dtaciplo in a 
hypnotic state would on the assurance of his teacher believe 
that he saw the teacher himself, or some person pointed out by 
the teacher, actually performing such feats. Of Iddhi wc are 
told that a monk can practise it, just as a potter can make 
anything he likes out of prepared clay^ which ia a way of eaying 
that he who has hie mind perfectly controUed can tjceai himself 
to any mental pleaavre ho chooses. Although the Buddha and 
others are represented as performing such feats as floating in 
the air whenever it diiits them, yet the instruction given as to 
how the powers may be acquired starts by bidding the neophyte 
pass through the four atag^ of Jh&na or meditetion in which 
ordinary external perception ceases. Then he will be able to 
have the experienocfl described. And it is probable tbat the 
description gives a eomect account of the s^niiiations which arise 
in the course of a trance, particularly if the trance has been 
entered upon with the object of experiencing them. In other 
words Uiey are hypnotic states and often the result of sugges- 
tioQj dnee he who meditates knows what the result of bis 
meditation should be. Sometimes, as mentioned, Jhina i^ 
induced by methods familiar to mesmerists, such as gazing at 
a circle or some bright object but such expedients are not 
essential and with this European authorities agree. Thus 
^mbeim states that even when a subject is hypnotized for the 
first fame, no gestures or pagses are necessary, provided he is 

^ u ^ operator and go to 

sleep. He ^ds that tbogc who are most susceptible te the 
hjTjnotio mfluciice are not nerv^oos and hysterical subjects but 
dociie ^d receptive naturafi who can concentrate their atten¬ 
tion . Now it 10 hardly posriblc to imagine better hypnotic 
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gubjeote the piipiU of an Indian religious teacher. They 
are taught to regard him with deep i^pect and complete con¬ 
fidence ^ they are oontiniiadly in a state of expectant receptmty, 
aaaimilating not only the texts and doctrinea which he imparts, 
but his way of life: their traiuing leads them to believe in the 
reality of meuta] and physical powera exceeding those of 
ordinary mankind and indeed to think that if they do not have 
such experiences it is through some fault of their own^ The 
teachers, though ignorant of hypnotism as suoh, would not 
hesitate to use any procedure which seemed to favour progresa 
in meditation and the acquisition of supernatural powders. Now 
a large number of Indian marvels fall under two heads. In the 
fir^t case Buddha, Krishna, or any personage raised above the 
ordinary human level pomta out to his disciples that wondera 
aie occurriTig or will oexjur: he cati^a people to appear or dis¬ 
appear: he appears himself in an amazing form which he explains. 
In the other case the possessor of marvellous powers has experi¬ 
ence which he subsequently relates: he goefr up to hew’ven or flies 
to the uttermost parte of the earth and returns. Both of these 
cases are covered by the phenomena of hj'pnotiam. I do not 
mean to that any given Indian legend can be explained by 
analyzing it as if it were a report of a hypnotic operation, but 
merely that the general character of these legends is laigely due 
to the prevalence of h3"pnotic experiences among their com¬ 
posers and hearers^* Two obeeure branches of hypnotism are 
probably of great importance in the religious history of the 
human race, namely self-hypnotization without external sugges¬ 
tion and the hypnotizatiou of crowds. India affords plentiful 
materials for the ®tudy of both. 

There ia no reason to doubt that the Buddha believed in 
the existence of these powers and countenanced the pracUces 
supposed to lead to them. Thus MoggallAna^ second only to 


ftt rx ilurmtr. Vwi* tenllf ujw laciHc^ir din* 1« paupi^tvap 

fmtiguo lUiu vQft Ui clign^rtfinE.^ i|A vonl mauiUef ^ la vue davicait 
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S^riputta among his disciple^^ caUi?d thc> master of idtlhi^, 
and it is mentioTied os a creditable and enjoyable acoomplisb- 
ment*. But it ia made equally plain that such magical or 
hypnotic practices arc not essential to the attalnmenl of the 
Buddha^s ideal. When lists of attainments are given, iddiu does 
not r^ive the first place and it may he possessed by bad men: 
Devadatta for instance was proficient in it. It is even dcncimced 
in the story of PL^jdt>l^ Bhnmdvitja^ and in the Kevaddha autta^. 
In this curious dialogue the Buddha is asked to authoriEO the 
performance of minmies aa an advertisement of the true faith. 
He refuses categorically, sajring there are three sorts of wonders 
namely iddhi, that is Bying throogb the air^ etc.: the w'onder 
of manifestation winch is thought-reading; and the wonder of 
education. Of the firet two he says see danger in their 
practice and therefore I loathe, abhor and am aishamed of 
them/^ Then by one of tbose characteristic tuma of language 
by which he iises old words in new' senses he adds that the true 
miracle is the education of the heart. 

Neither are the other transcendental pow'ers necessary for 
enim^cipation. Sa^riputta had not the heavenly eye, yet he was 
the chief disciple and an eminent arhat. This heavenly eye (dib- 
ba-cakkha) is not the aame as the eye of truth (dhamma'Cakkhu). 
It means perfect knowledge of the operation of Karma and 
hence a panoramic view^ of the universe, whereas tho eye of 
truth is a technical phrase for the openitig of the eyea, the mental 
revolution which accompanies conversion^ Bat though tranS'- 
eendcntol know|c?dge ia not indispensable for attaining nirvanar 
it is xui attribute of the Buddha and in most of its foima omountB 
to an exceptional in^right into human nature and the laws of 
the unjvereo, which# thnugh after the Indian manner exaggerated 
and pedantically defined, does not differ essentially from what 
vkf call genius. 

The power of recollecting one^s previous births, often 
mentioned in the Pitakas, has been described in detail by 
Buddhist writers and Buddhaghosa^ distinguishes between the 


U4n« mUhliifiMi. Miiimli.pMAb. ^j,pUu^ thm mm ihi muU oJ Rmtida, whiah 
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powers poBsesaed by various pei^ns* The lowest form of 
rccoUeotion merely* paa$ej3i from one mental atato to a proviona 
mental state and so on baokwards through euceessive Uva«, not 
however understandiDg each life as a whole. But even ordinary 
disciples can not only tecoUeet previous mental states but can 
also travel backwards along the sequence of births and deaths 
and bring up bcfoiw their minds the sucoessiDn of ezListcncea^ 
A Bttddha^a intelJjgence dispenses with the necessity of moving 
backwards from birth to birth but can select any point of time 
and see at once the whole series of births tending from it in 
both directions^ backwards and forwards. Buddhaghosa then 
goes on to pre^aoribe the method to be followed by a monk who 
tries for the Rxst time to recollect previous births. After taking 
ills midday meal he should choose a quiet place and sitting down 
pass through the four Jhanas in succession. On rising from 
the fourth trance he should consider the event which last took 
place^ namely Ids sitting down; and then in retrograde order 
all that he did the day and night before and so backwards 
month after month and year after year. A clover monk (so 
saya Buddhaghosa) is able at the first trial to pass beyond the 
moment of his conception in the present esdstenoe and to take 
as the object of his thought his indiYiduality at the moment of 
his last death. But since the individuality of the previous 
existence ceased and another one came into being; therefore 
that point of time is like thick darkness* Buddhaghosa goes 
on to explainr if I apprehend his meaning rightly^ that the 
proper recollection of previous births involves the clement of 
foroi and the mind sharpened by the practice of the four trances 
does not merely reproduce feelingc and impre^ions but knows 
the name and events of the previous existence, w hcreas ordinary 
persons aro apt to reproduce feelings and impressions without 
having any clear idea of the post existence as a whole. This, 

I believe^ corrosponds with the experience of modem Buddhists. 
It ia beyond doubt that those who attempt to carry their 
memory back in the w-^ay described are convinced that they 
remember existences before the present life. As a rule it takes 
from a fortnight to a month to obtain such a remembrance 
clearly^ and every day the aspirant to a knowledge of previous 
births must carry his momory further and further back» dwclUng 
less and less on the details of recent events. When he reaches 
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the time of his birthp he fcela aa if there were a curtain of black 
darknesa before bim, but if tho attention Lb concentrated, this 
curtain ia lent and the end of the prcviona life is recovered 
bchiud it. The process \b painful for it involves the recollection 
of death and the even greater paina of birth and many have 
not courage to go beyond this point. It is not uneomnion in 
Ceylon, Burma^ Siam and probably in aU parts of the Far East, 
to find people who are persuaded they can retnembef previous 
births in this way, hut I have never met anyone who professed 
to recall more than two or three. There is no room in these 
modest modem visioiia for the long vistas of prcviouB lives seen 
by the earlier Buddhists. 

Meditation also plays a considerable part in the Buddhism 
of the Far East under the name of Ch^aii or Zen of which we 
shall have something to say when we treat of China and Japan. 

As already indicated the methods and results of meditation 
as practised by Brahmanic Hindus and hy Buddhists show 
considerable resemblance to the exporiencea of Christian 
mystieSp TTie coincidences do not concern mere matters of 
detail, although theology has done ita best to make the content 
and explanation of tho experiences as divergent as possible. 
But the essential similarity of form remains and there i$ clearly 
no question of borrowing or direct infiuenoe^ It ia certain that 
wbat is sometimes called the Mystic Way is not only true aa a 
succession of psychic states but is, for thoao who can walk in it, 
the road to a happiness which In reality and power to satisfy 
exceeds all pleasures of the senses and inteilect, so that when 
once known it makes all other joys and pains seem neghgibleni 
Yet despite tho Intenae reality of this happy state, despite the 
Illumination which floods the soul and the wide visions of a 
umvei^l plan, there ta no agreement as to the cause of the 
experiens^ nor, strange to say , aj 9 to its meaning as opposed to 
its fonn. For many both in the east and west the one essential 
and indubitable fact throughout the experient^ is Gexip yet 
Buddhists are equally decided in holding that the experience 
haa nothing to do with any deity. This is not a mere qucstloti 
of intorpretation. It means that views as to theism and pan¬ 
theism ore indmerent for the attaurment of thb happy state. 

The m^tics of India are BomcUniea contrasted with their 
fdlows m Europe as being more pa^ive and more self-centred: 
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they arc supposed to desire self-aomihUation and to have no 
thought for otbera. But 1 doubt if the contrast ie just. If Indian 
myetiemm sometimes appears at a disadvantage^ I think it is 
becauise it is popular and in danger of being stereotyped and 
sometimes vulgarized. Nowadays in Europe we have students 
of my&ticiem rather than mystics^ and the mystics of the 
Christian Church w^ere independent and distinguished spirits 
whOp instead of following the signposts of the beaten track p 
found out a path for theniselves. But in India mysticism was 
and is as common as prayer and as popular as science. It was 
taught in manuals and parodied by charlatans. When mysticism 
ifl the staple crop of a religion and not a rare wild flower, th< 
percentage of imperfect specimens is bound to be high. The 
Buddha, Ankara and a host of leas well-known teachera were 
aa strenuous and influential ae Francis of Assisi or Ignatius 
Loyola. Neither in Europe nor in Asia has ray^sticiflui oontii- 
buted much directly to political and social reform. That is not 
its sphere^ but within the religious sphere, in proachkLg, teaching 
and organization, the mystic is intensely practical and the 
number of successes (as of ffulures) ia greater in Asia than in 
Europe. Even in theory Indian mysticism does not repudiate 
energy. No one enjoyed more than the Buddha himself what 
Ruysbroeck calls “the myaterious peace dwelling in activity/^ 
for before he began his mission he had attained nirvana and 
such of his disciples as were arhats weje in the same case, 
lAter Buddhism recognizes a special form of nirvana called 
apratishthita; those who attain it see that there is no real 
diifeioQco between mundane existence and nirvana and there¬ 
fore devote themselves to a life of beneficent activity. 

The period of transition and trial known to European mystics 
as the Dark Night of the Soul, is not mentioned in Indian 
manuals as an episode of the spiritual lifOt for such an interrup¬ 
tion would hardly harmonize with their curriculum of regular 
progress towards enlightenment. But mystic poetry testiiica 
that in Asia as in Europe this feeling of desertion and loneliness 
is a frequent experience in the struggles and adventures of the 
soul. It is apparently not necessary, just as the incidental joya 
and triumphs of the soul—strains of heavenly muj^iOt aerial 
Sights, and visions of the universal scheme—are also not 
essential. The essential features of the mystic way, as well aa 
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it* a&ud incidentfl, are common to Aeia and Europe* and in both 
eontinenta are expieased in two forma. One view contrasts the 
aurface life and a deeper life: when the inteUect eeas^ to plague 
and puzzle^ something else arises from the depth and makea its 
unity with some greater Force to be felt as a reality^ This idea 
finds ample expieaaion in the many Brahmanic systema which 
regarded the centre and core of the human being aa an dl»ian 
or happy w'hen in the undisturbed peace of its own 

nature but distracted by the senses and intellect. The other 
view of experiences regards them as a remaking of 

character, the evolution of a new personality and in fact a new 
birth. This of oomse need not be a denial of the other view: 
the emergence of the latent self may effect a transformation of 
the whole being. But Buddhism, at any rate early Buddhism^ 
formulates its theory in a polemical form. There is no ready¬ 
made latent self, awaiting manifestation when its fetters and 
veils ate removed: man^s izmeF life is capable of superhuman 
extension but the extension is the result of enlargement and 
training, not of self-revelation. 


CHAPTER XV 

MYTHOLOGY IN HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM 

1 

Tm later phases of Buctdbi^ni^ described as Mah&yana^ show 
this feature among many others^ that the sup&inatijra] and 
mythological side of religion becomes prominent. Gods or angels 
play an incmasingly important part, the Buddha liimaelf be¬ 
comes a being superior to alj gods, and Buddhas, gods and saints 
perform at eveiry turn feats for which miracle seems too modest 
a name. The object of the present chapter is to trace the early 
stages of these beliefs, for they are found in the Pali Canon, 
although it b not until later that they overgrow and hide the 
temple in whose waUs they are rooted^ 

It may bo fairly said that Buddhism is not a miraculous 
religion in the sense that none of its essential doctrines depend 
on miracles. It would eeem that such a religion as Slormonism 
must collapse if it were admitted that the Book of Mormon is 
not a revelation delivered to Joi^ph Smith. But the content of 
the Buddha's teaching is not miraculous and. though ho is 
alleged to have possessed insight exceeding orditiaTy human 
know ledge, yet this is not exactly a miraclo and it is a question 
whether an unusual intelligence disciplined by meditation might 
not attain to such knowledge. Stilly though the essence of the 
doctrine may bo detachable from miracles and even be scieniidCt 
one cannot read very far m the Vinaya or the Sutta Pitaka 
without coming upon unearthly beings or supernatural occur* 
wnces. 

The credibility of miracles is to tny mind simply a question 
of evidence* Any extraordinary event, such as a person doing 
a thing totally foreign to hie character, is improbable a priori. 
But the law does not allow that the best of men is incapable 
of committing the worst of crimes, if the evidence proves he 
did. Nor can the most extraordinary violatloD of nature*^ laws 
be pronounced impossible if supported by sufficient evidence, 
only the evidence must be strong in proportion to the strange- 
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of the circmnatanceg. But I csiuaot sae that the imiformitj 
of iiature is any objection fco the occumnoe of miraclf®, for as 
a nile a miracle is regarded not as an event withoat a cauBO* 
bnt aa due to a new cause, namely the intervention of a super¬ 
human person. Many of the beat known miracles are such that 
one may imagine thia person to effect them by understanding 
and controlling some unknown natural force, just aa we control 
electricity. Only evidence ia requii^d to show that he can do 
so. But on the other hand the weakness of every religion which 
depends on miraoleB is that their truth ia contested and not 
unieasonably. If they are true, why are they not certain? Of 
all the phenomena described as miracles, ghosts, fortune telhng^ 
magic, clairvoyancep prophesyingp and so on, none eommaud 
unchallenged acoeptanee. In every age miracles« jH>rteutB and 
apparitions have been recorded, yet none of them with a 
csertainfcy that eames universal coniiction and in many ages 
contemporary scepticism wm possible. Even in Vedic times 
there were people who did not believe in the existence of Indra*. 

It is clear that some miracles require more evidence than 
others and many old stories am so fantastic that they may 
justly be put aside because those who reported them did not 
see* as we can* what difficulties they mvolvo and hence felt no 
need for caution in belief. Among ancient Indians or Hebrews 
talcs of seven, headed snakes or of stopping the sun did not 
arouse the critical spirit, for the phenomena did not seem much 
moit extraordinary than oentipedca or eclipses. Only those who 
understand that $uch stories upset all we know' of anatomy and 
astronomy can realize their improbability and the weight of 
eyidenoo necessary to make them credible. The most important 
distinction in miracles (I tiee the w^ord as a popular description 
of extr^idinaiy events which ia readily understood though hard 
to deffnol is w^hether they aro in any way subjective * that is to 
gay that they depend in the laat resort on an imprnssion pro¬ 
duced in certain^ but not ad, human minds or whether they are 
objective^ that is to say that all witnesses would have seen them 
Uke any other events A man rising into the air would be an 
objective miracle if it were admitted that this levitatiou was us 
real as the Bight of a bird^ and very strong evidence w'ould be 
neceasaiy to make us believe that such a movement had really 

^ iL 12. 
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been executed. But tfie caHj is diffeieut if we are dealing with 
the cunvictiou of an enthneisst that he mse aloft or even with 
the conviction of his dieeiples, that they^ being in an ecstasy* 
saw him do Thone is no leaaon to doubt the subjective reality 
of wcll-anthenticated visions and as motives and stimuli to 
action they may have real objective impertanoe. I^Hnicles of 
healing are not dissimilar. A man^s mind orn affect hia body* 
either directly through his conviction that certain physical 
changes are about to take place or indirectly aa convcjdng the 
influence of some powrfn] external mind which may be either 
calming or stimulating. That some persons have a ^rpecial power 
of healing nervons or mental diseases can hardly be doubted 
and I am not disposed to reject any well authenticated miracu- 
louB cure* believing that sudden mental relief or scute joy can 
so affect the whole frame that in the improved physica! con* 
ditions thus caueed even diseases not usually considered as 
nervous may pass away. But though there ia no reason to 
discredit miracles of licalingp it is clear that they are not euiy 
exaggerated but also diatortod by reporters who do not under¬ 
stand their nature. Those who chronicle the cures supposed to 
be effecterl at Lourdes at the present day keep within the 
bounds of what is explicable, but a Hindu who had seen a 
cripple recover some power of movement might be efjually 
ready to believe that when a man's leg had been cut off the 
stump could grow into a complete limb. 

The miraculous events recorded in the Pi takas differ from 
those of later works* whether Mahaysmist literature or the Hindu 
Puranas and Epics* chiefly iu their moderation. They may be 
classiffed under severe! heads. Many of them are mere em¬ 
broidery or embeUiehment due to poetical exuberance, esteemed 
appropriate in thoee gpneroua climates though repugnant to our 
chilly tastes. Id every countiy poetry is allowed to overstep 
the prosaic borders of fact without criticiism. When an English 
poet eays that— 

The rod rose criee She is near, she is near t 

And the white rose weeps She is late: 

The larkspur listens, I hear, I hear: 

And the lily wliispers, I wait— 

no one thijiks of criticizing the lines as absurd because flowers 
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c£umot tfllt or of trying to prove that they can. Poetry can 
Urke liberties with facte provided it follows the Imes of meta¬ 
phors which the reader finds natural. The same latitude cannot 
be allowed in unfamiliar directions. Thus though a shower of 
flowers from heaven is not more extraordinaTy than talking 
flowers and is quite natural in Indian poetry, it w ould probably 
disconcert the English reader*. An Indian poet would not 
represent flowers as talking, but would give the same idea by 
ea^ng that the spirits inhabiting trees and plante recited 
etanzas. Similarly when a painter draws a picture of an angel 
with wings rising from the shoxdder blades, even the very 
Ecientjflc do not think it needful to point out that no such 
anatomical arrangement is known or probable, nor do the very 
pioii? maintain that such creatures exist. The whole question 
is alloived to rest happily in some realm of acquiescence un¬ 
troubled by di^ussions. And it is in this spirit that Indian 
books relate how when tho Muddha went abroad ehowen of 
flow^ers fell from the sky and tho air resounded with heavenly 
musicH nr diversify their theological discussions with interludes 
of demonsj nymphs and magic serpents. And although this riot 
of the imagination oEends our ideas of good sense and propor- 
rion,thoBuddhistedo not often lose the distinction betw'een what 
Matthew Arnold called literature and Dogma. Tho Buddha^s 
visits to various heavens are not pieaented as articles of faith: 
they are simply a pleasant setting for his discourses. 

Some miracles of course have a more serious character and 
can be less easily separated from the essentials of the faith. 
Thus the Pitakaa represent the Buddha as able to see all that 
happens m the world and to transport himself anywhere at 
wiU. But even in such cases we may remember that when we 
say of a well informed and active person that he is omniscient 
ubiquitous, we aro not miBundorstood. The hyperbole of 
compensation in the amaH importance 
attMhed to them. No rairaculoiia circurastance recorded of t be 
^ddha has Mythme libo the significanc* attribotod by 
Omatians to the ™g,n birth or the reamrection of Chrifit. His 
anperhum^m powre are in keeping ^ith the picture drawn of 
hia character. They are mostly the result of an attempt to 

^ Y«t cm fAV “"AnM mt tbplr liwt +1,* t ., 
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describe ^ mind and ■will of more than humari atrength^ but the 
snpennan thus idealLzed rarely works miraolea of healings He 
saTea mankind by teaching the way of salvation, not by ab 
leviating a few chance of physical distresa. In later works 
he LS represented as performing plentiful and extraordinary 
miracles, hut these are just the instaricea in which we can most 
clearly trace the addition of embellishments. 

2 

The elaboration of marvellous episodes is regarded in India 
as a legitimate form of literary art, no moro hlamcable than 
dramatization, and in sacred writing it fiooLriahcfl unchecked. 
In Hinduism^ aa in Buddhismp there is not wanting a feeling 
that the bouI is weary of the crowd of deities who demand 
sacrifioes and prom be happiness, mid on the serener heights of 
philosophy gods have little place. Still most forms of Hinduism 
cannot like Buddhism be detached from the gods, and no 
extravagance is too improbable to be included in the legends 
about them. The extravagance is the tnoro startling because 
their exploits form part of quasi-historical narratives. Rama 
and Krishna seem to be idealized and deified portraits of 
ancient heroeap who came to be regarded as incarnations of the 
Almighty. This is understood by Indians to mean not that the 
Almighty submitted consistently to human limitatjoas^ but that 
he, though incarnate, exercised whenever it pleased him and 
often most capriciously his full divine force. With this idea 
before them and no historical scruples to restrain them, Indian 
writers tell how Kiiehna held up a mountain on his fingerj Indian 
readers accept the statement, and crowds of pilgnms visit the 
scene of the exploit. 

The later Buddhist writings arc perhaps not less extravagant 
than the PuranaSp but the Fitakas are relatively sober, though 
not quite consistent in their account of the Buddha^s attitude 
to the miraculous. Thus he encourages Silgata^ to give a display 
of miracles, such as walking in the air, in order to prepare the 
mind of a congregation to whom ho is going to preach p but in 
other narratives^ which seem ancient and authentic, he ex^ 
presses hia disapproval of auch performances (juat as Christ 

^ V. L * E.ff. Dig- Nik. IJ. iiM CulUTmg. v. 8. 
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refused to give signs), and saj-s that they do not “roaduce to 
the coDversion of the unconverted or to the increase of the 
converted.*’ 'nckse who know India will easQy call up a picture 
o how the Bhikkhua strove to inrpiess the crowd by e;(bibitions 
not unlike a modem juggler’s tricks and how the master stopped 
t ^n. His motives are clear: these performances hod nothing 
to do with the essence of his teaching. If it be true that he ever 
countenanced them, ho soon saw his error. He did not want 
I^ple to say that he was a conjurer who knew the GandhUra 
c am or any other trick. And though we have no warrant for 
Ji® believed in the reality of the powers known as 
1 , li is equally certain that he did not consider them essential 

or even important for religion. 

^mewhat similar is the attitude of early Buddhism to the 
spint World- the hosts of deities and demons who people this 
aii^ ot et spheres. Their existence is assumed, but the truths of 
ro gion ere not dependent on them, and attempts to use their 
uence by sacrifices and oracles are deprecated as vulgar 
prwtices eiimlar to juggling. Later Buddhism became infected 
^ r ®lugy and the critical change occurs when deities, 

* * 1 , merely protectors of the church, take an active 
p in e work of salvation. When the Hindu gods der’elopcd 
* ee who could appeal to religious and philosophic 
hliM ^ of the truth and guides to 

oanthenn attractive to be neglected and a 

Buddhn nto 1 ,=^ ^^tevas arose. But it is clear that when tho 
not attainm Kosala and Mogadha, the local deities had 
in vomiA nm ^ position. The systems of philosophy then 

mav sound strange as the words 

the gods. If this be 

dAanfmo ^hat the 

under the EmphJ or of moder^Ch“ii''^'^**1"**^*^'® 

In neither wot>m n ™ China makes the position clearer. 

help™' '■> 

relations with the Buddh^or his diSi nT^ In r 

«och M th» Minn of Bmkms . f . 
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gooB^ though fioely invoked w 
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accessories, are not taken eetiously*, and there are some ex¬ 
tremely cuiiouB passages in which Gotama seems to laugh at 
tbeni, much os the sceptics of the eighteenth century laughed 
at Jehovah. Thus in the Kcvaddha sntta^ he relates how a 
monk who was puzzled by a mefaphyEdcal problem applied to 
various gods and finally accosted Brahm3 himself in the presence 
of all his retinue. After bearing the question, which was Where 
do the elements cease and leave no trace behind! Brahmft 
replies, "I am the Great Brahmi, the Supreme, the Mighty, 
the Ail-seeing, the Ruler, the Lord of all, the Controller, the 
Creator, the Chief of aU, appointing to each his place, the 
Ancient of days, the Father of all that are and are to be.*' 
"But,” said the monk, "1 did not ask you, friend, w'hether yon 
were indeed all you now say, but I ask you where the four 
dements cease and leave no trace." Then the Great Brahm& 
took him by the arm and led him aside and said, "These gods 
think I know and understand everything. Therefore I gave no 
answer in their presence. But I do not know the answer to 
your question and you had better go and ask the Buddha.” 
Even more curiously ironical is the account given of the origin 
of Brahnik^. There comes a time when this world system passes 
away and then certain beings are reborn in the World of 
Radiance and lemain there a long time. Sooner or later, the 
world system begins to evolve again and the palace of Brahmel 
appears, but it is empty. Then some being whoso timo is up 
falls from the World of Radiance and comes to life in the palace 
and remains there alone. At last he wishes for company, and 
it so happens that other beings whose time is up from the 
World of Radiance and join him. And the first being thinks 
that he is Great Brahma, the Creator, because when be felt 
lonely and wished for companions other beings appeared. And 
the other beings accept this view. And at last one of Brahm&’a 
retinue falls from that state and is bom in the human world 
and, if ho can remember his previous birth, he reflects that he 
is transitory but that Brahmi still rcmainB and from this he 
draws the erroneous conclasion that Biabml is eternal, 

‘ Eveq in the VpuiiiliBif* sodi nr* not s v«fy higt poniitou. TLe^r 
nra powerinB a(;tun»t Bnhwan («,?. K«»» Up. U-SS) md nre not lutunlty in 
dE iiuc knawlcdgc^ though they AcquUv It (c.g. Chiod. Up. vm. 7). 

* Dig. Nik. KL 

* Dig. KlL l akift. 2, Tbd ntiiKiitgddiAiv llic Alibufrm, c£ Dbi4not*ji 2CKX 
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IT© who dnred to represent Brahmi (for which niuiie w© 
might substitute AUnh or Jehovah) a© a pompons deluded 
individual worried by the difficulty of keeping up his position 
had moio than the usual share of scepticism and irony. The 
compilers of such discourses regarded the gods as mere embelliEh- 
nients, as gargoyles and ijnaint figures in the cathedral porch, 
not as saints above the altar. The mythology and cosmology 
associat^ with early Buddhism are really extraneous. The 
Buddha's teaching is simply tho four truths and some kindred 
ethical and psychological matter, it grew up in an atmosphere 
of animism which peopled the trees and streams and mountains 
with spirits. It accepted and played with the idea, just as it 
might have accepted and pla3red with the idea of radio-activity. 
But such notions do not affect the essence of the Dharma and 
it might be preached in severe isolation. Yet in Asia it hardly 
ever has been so isolated. It is true that Indian mythology has 
not alwa^ accompanied the spread of Buddhism. There is 
much of it in Tibet and Mongolia but less in China and Japan 
and still less in Burma. But probably in every part of Asia the 
Buddhist misaionaries found existing a worship of nature spirits 
an accepted it, somotimes even augmenting and modi^ng it* 
n every age the elect may have risen superior to all ideas of 
g ^ heavens and hells, hut for any just historical pcispcc- 
fcive, for any sympathetic understanding of the faith as it exists 
as a living force to-day, it is essential to remember this back- 
gro^d and frame of fantastic but graceful mythology. 

Many later Mahayanist books are full of dh&raojs or spelis. 

©Bsentially different from mantras, especially 
Untne mantras containing magical syllables, but whereas 

^ «>"»wted with worship, dh&iapis ore 

of the MahisiJ^ghijS^f^cUrhis^^W®' that the 
with fill, *5 in bis opinion arose m connection 
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Pur^nSiS introduce us to a jncxlcrately hanuoniouB if miscel¬ 
laneous society of BUpematural personages decently aflibated 
to one ano ther and to Brahmanic teaching. The same personages 
reappear in Buddhism but are analogous to Christian angels or 
to faines rather than to minor deities. They are not so much 
the heroes of legends, as protectors: they mo interesting not for 
their past exploits but for their readiness to help believers or 
to testify to the true doctrine. Still there was a great body of 
Buddhist and Jain legend in ancient India which handled the 
same stories as Brahmanic legend—e.ff. the tale of Krishna 
but in a slightly different, manner. The characteiistdc form of 
Buddhist legend is the Jataka^ or birth story^ Folk-lore and 
sagas, ancient jokes and tragedies, the whole stock in trade of 
rhapsodbta and minstrels are made an edifying and interesting 
branch of scripture by simply identif^ng the principal characters 
with the Buddha, his friends and his enemies in their previoiis 
births^* But in Hinayanist Buddhism legend and mythology 
are ornamental, and edifying, nothing more. Spirits may 
a good example or send good luck: they have nothing to do 
with emancipation or nirvana. The same distinction of spheres 
is not wholly lost in Hinduism i for though the great philosophic 
works treat of God under various names they mostly ignore 
minor dcitieSi and though the language of the Bhogavad-^ta 
19 exuberant and mythological, yet only Krishna ia God: all 
other apirits ore part of him. 

The deities most frequently mentioned In Buddhist works 
are Xndra, generally under the name of Sakka (Sakra) and 
Brahm&. The former is no longer the demon-slaying ^ma- 
drinking deity of the Vedas, but the heavenly counterpart of 
a pious Buddhist king. Ho frequently appears in the J^taka 
stories as the protector of true religion and virtue, and when 
a good man ia in trouble, his throne grows hot and attraeta his 
attention. Hih. transformation ia analogous to the proeesa by 
which heathen deities,. especiaDy in the Eastern Churchy have 
been accepted as Ghristian saints Brahmfi rules in a much 
higher heaven than Sakka. His appearancea on earth are rarer 
and more weighty* and sometimes he seems to be a pcrsonifica- 

1 Tli 0 }£gmiU ul liatJi RilH^ KraLnft occur iu the JdiBiwf in m 

■omerlubE iJtci^d lorm* noi- 64l juul ^54. 

■ Thai H^lkn Uw Soa iHMet into EIu 
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tion of whatever iotelligenoe and desire for good there is in the 
worlds But in no case do the Pitahas concede to him the 
position of supreme ruler of the Universe. In one eingnlar 
narratiTe the Buddha tells hia disciples how he once ascertained 
that Brahma Baha was under the delusion that hie heaven was 
eternal and cured him of it^ 


3 

All Indian leligiona have a passion for describing in hold 
imoginatiYe outline the hifitoiy and geography of the'uiiiver^. 
Their ideas are juster than those of Europeans and Semitee in 
so far as they imply a sense of the distribution of life throughout 
immensitifis of time and space^ The Hindu perceived mono clearly 
than the Jew and Greek that hi a own age and country were 
merely parts of a much longer series and of a far larger structure 
or growth. He wished to keep this whole continually before the 
mind, but in attempting to describe it he fell into that besetting 
intellectual sin of India, the syaletnatixing of the Imaginary. 
Ages, continents and worlds ape described in detailed statements 
which bear no relatiou to facts« Thus, Brahmanic cosmogony 
usualiy deals with a period of time called Kalpa. This is a day 
in the life of Brahma, who lives one hundred years of such days, 
and it marks the duration of a world which comes into being 
at its commencement and is aumhiLated at its end. It conaista 
of 4320 times a million years and ic divided into fourteen smaller 
periods called manvantaras each presided over by a superhuman 
being called Manu^* A manvaatara contains about seventy-one 
mah&ytigas and each mahayuga ia what men call the four ages 


He If otlfik CAlXed BcfJiniJi Sd-tanapitip & dE donbtlul n^eonLiij^ ilDcI n.C>t 
toanA in Bnhiuiiki writlogji, TTit Fitiljd dltmi wpeftk cE EraiimM ud wOfldfl uE 
Unfami ia tJW ii tMv were a whxi\t eUaa of BnUiltiu S« etpecUUr 

^ Satt« ocE^tM vl oE tb. wfl ma 

lufr dE r^ocelu BfutniAi, fppucntjy ciarreipctiidis^ iti ■□me vfty to 
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of the world*. Geography and afitrotiomy show aimilw preciflioo. 
The Earth is the lowest of seven spheres or worlds, and beneath 
it are a series of hells^. The three upper spheres last for a 
hundred Kalpaa but are still material, though less gross than 
those below* The whole system of worlds is encompassed above 
and below by the shell of the egg of BrahinS. Round this again 
are envelopes of water, fire, air, ether, mind and finally the 
infinite Pradh&na Of cause ol all existing tbinga. The earth 
consists of seven land-m asses* divided and surrounded by seven 
seas. In the centre of the central land-maaa rises Monnt Mera, 
nearly a miliiou miles high and bearing on its peaks the cities 
of Brahmlr and other gods. 

The cosmography of the Buddhists is even more luxunantj 
for it regards the universe aa consisting of innumerable spheres 
(oakkavalaa), each of which might seem to a narrower imagina* 
tion a universe in itself^ aince it has its own earth, heavenly 
bodies^ paradises and hells. A sphere is divided into three 
regions, the lowest of which is the region of desire * This consists 
of eleven divisions which, beginning from the lowest, are the 
hells* and the worlds of animals, Pretas (hungry ghoate), Asursa 
(Titans)* and men. This last* which we inhabit, consists of a 
vast circular plain largely covered with water* In the centre of 
it is Mount Mem, and it ia Buirounded by a wall. Above it rise 
six devalokas, or heavens of the inferior gods. Above the realms 
of desire there follow sixteen worlds in which there is form but 
no desire* Ail arc states of blisB one higher than the other and 
all are attained by the exercise of meditation* Above these again 
come four fonnlesfl worlds* in which there is neither desire nor 
form. They correspond to the four stages of Arflpa trances and in 
them the gross and evil elements of existence are reduced to a 
minimum, but still they are not permanent and cannot be 


* Wt m in Ihu KwH or wont ftgP of tbc pnMent mOiiyiiBi- The K*li halt 
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regarded &3 Snal salvation. We naturally ituiik of tMs aeries of 
worlds as so many storeya nalng one aboro the other and they 
are so depicted^ but it will be observed that the animal kliigdotn 
is plaeed between the heUa and humanity, obviously not as 
having its local habitation there but as beUer off than the onop 
t hough inferior to the other^ and perhaps if we pointed t his out 
to the Hindu artist; he would s mil e and eay that his many 
storeyed picture must not be taken so literally: all states of being 
are merely states of mind^ hellLHh+ brutish, human and divine. 

Grotesque as Hindu notions of the world may seem, they 
include two great ideas of modem science» The universe is 
infinite or at least inimeasurable^^ The vision of the astronomer 
who $ees a solar system in every star of the milky way is not 
'■-vider than the thought that devised those C^kkavalaa or 
spheres, each with a vista of heavens and a procosaiou of Bud- 
dhaSf to look after ite salvation. Yet compared with the sum 
of being a sphere is an atom. Space is filled by aggregates of 
them^ considerod by some as gronps of three, by others aa 
clusters of a thousand. And secondly these world systems, with 
the living beings and plants in them, are regarded as growing 
and devciopuig by natural processes, and, equally in virtue of 
natural process, as decaying and diaintegrating when the time 
comes, la the Aggahha-Sutta^ we have a cuiious account of the 
evolution of mac which, though not the same as Darwin^s, shows 
the same idea of development or perhaps degenemtioii and 
differentiation. Humfln beingg were originally immaterial, 
aenal and self-luminous, but aa the world gradually assumed 
its present form they took to eating first of all a fragrant kiud 
of earth and t hen plauta with the result that their bodies became 
gro^^ and differences of sex and eoJour were produced. 

hio sect of Hinduism peraonificfl the powera of evil lU one 
figure coiresponding to Satan, or the Almman of Peraia. In 
proportion ^ a nation thinka pantlioiatieilJy it is disincHned 
to regarf the world aa being mainly a contest between good 
and evil It ib true there are innumerable demons and innumera- 
able good Bpmto who withstand them. But just aa there is no 


‘ ^ in WnJdnL', TiUl n. IflL 
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fiaality in the exploits of and KnshDAj so Rlvapa and 

other monsters do not attain to the dignity of the Devil. In 
a sense the destructive forces are evil, but when they destroy 
the world at the end of a Kalpa the tresult is not the triumph 
of evil. It IB simply winter after autumn, leading to spruig and 
another enmmer. 

Buddhism having a Btrougor ethical bias than Hinduism was 
more conscious of the existence of a Tempter, or a power that 
makes men ein. This power is personified, but somewhat 
indistinctly, as Mira, originally and etymologically a god of 
death. Ho is commonly called hl4ra the Evil One^^ which 
corresponds to the Mrityuh p&pmA of the Vedas^ but as a 
personality he scema to have developod entirely within the 
Buddhist circle and to be unknown to general Indian mythology. 
In the thought of the Pi takas the connection between death 
and desire is clear. The great evils and great characteristics of 
the world are that everything in it decays and dies and that 
existence depends oo desire. Therefore the ruler of the world 
may bo represented as the god of desire and death. Buddha 
and his saints struggle with evil and overcome It by overcoming 
desire and this triumphant struggle Is regarded as a duel with 
Mara, who ifl driven oS and defeated*. 

Even in his most mythological aspects, Mara is not a deity 
of Hell. Ho presides over desire and temptation, not over 
judgment and punishment. This is the functiou of Yama, the 
god of the dead, and one of the Brahmanie deities who have 
migrated to the Far East. He has been adopted by Buddhism, 
though no explanation is given of his status. But be Is intm- 
duped a$ a vague but eflective figure—and yet hardly more than 
a metaphor—whenever it is desired to personify the inflexible 
pow'ers that summon the living to the other world and there 
make them undergOi with awful accuracy* the retribution due 

*■ Mam piplflliL Bk eapwiallj Windbch, and 1HIW5, und Sam. 

Nik. L iv. 

■ We nmetimn of MIim in Ihe plunU. like Brahmfi lio it ecmeUmH a 
KrteneUty, wmetiinei Ihe type a 4?!™ dE godi. W* tho Iwar that l» bu 
nbuiwd Mi pp™ia6 exiJUKl thmgh not Tirtuoni pwfc by hi* Ifbarality in Jottdpr 
birUu. Thtii. like Sekka mud Olhflr Enddhrilt Doval. Mkra ia ™Jiy M oMw Md 
by iuC©M«ttS oecupnnte. He ii «icl In |» wnrthipped by »me f Jbelan aectiL It 
ii pDedble u»t tbii kKendi abaet nnd bift dan^ter* and abont Krkfana and 

Iho <rOpI* may bnvo a enmnaon origm for Afara ii eatW (tbo Pfmkrit e^ttive- 

lint oi Kriibna) in Bntta-Nipit*, 43fl, 
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for their deeds. In a lemark&bte poa^ago^ c^ed Death 
Messengers, it is related that when a sinner dies he is led before 
■^^^8 Yftma who aeke him if ho never saw the three messengers 
of the gods sent aa warnings to mortaJOj namely an old man^ 
a sick man and a corpse. The sinner under judgment admite 
that he eaw but did not reflect and Yam a sentences him to 
punishment^ untiJ aufforing commensurate to hia sine baa been 
inflicted. 

Buddhism telU of many hells, of which Avici is the most 
terrible* They are of eonrse a]] temporary and therefore 
purgatories rather than places of eternal punishmeuti and the 
beings who inhabit them have the power of struggling upwards 
^d acquiring merit* bat the taak is difficult and one may be 
bom repeatedly in hell. The phraseology of Buddhism calls 
existences in heavens and heUfl new births. To us it seems mote 
i^taral to say that certain people are bom again as men and 
that others go to heaven or bell. But the three deetiniea are 
really paraJlel^* 


The d^re to acoomraodate influential ideas, though they 
might be incompatible with the strict teaching of the Buddha, 
ifl 6 «q in the position accorded to spirita of the dead. The 
* ^ r untiling in hia denunciation of evory idea which 

kind of soul or double escapes from tho body 
a ea ^an continues to exist. But the belief in the existence of 
depart^ ane^tors and the piesentation of offerings to them 
<>fmed a part of Hindu domestic rehmon. To 
belief, Eaddhisni recognized the world 
j ^ ghosts or spiritB, Many varieties of these are 

L f Some are as thin as withered 

hunger, for their mouths are 
JheXVthi According to strict 

and certain fn category of bchigB just shove animals 

But them- 

But m popular estmation, they a» merely the spirite of the 

‘ Aag, Mk. m. Ml 

tht [KipuUr id» ^ ^ it to td imdtntud bow 

dHHia. Tbi K^thA-TAttliu, Xhl 2 mtMlem ^ pfrfttrniMiw flj good 

Anff. Nit. 1. 10, ' ^ pvT^Utry CUD. do J^DSd. 
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dead who oan teoeiTe nonrishmeDt &tiii other betiefitij from the 
livdpg. The veoemtion of the dead aiid the offermg of Bacrihcea 
to or for them, which form a, congpieuous feature in Far h^tem 
Buddhism^ are often regarded aa a perversion of the older faiths 
and so, indeed, they are. Yet m the Khnddaka-p&tha^, which 
if not a very earlj" work ia atill part of the Sutta Ktaka, are 
found aome cnnoua and pathetic verses descHhing how the 
spirits of the departed wait by walJs and orosswaya and at the 
doors* hoping to receive offerings of food* When they receive 
it their hearts are gladdened and they wish their reiativea 
prosperity. As many streams fill the ocean, so does what is 
given here help the dead. Above all, gifts given to monks will 
redound to the good of the dead for a long time. This last 
point is totally opposed to the spirit of Gotama^s doctrine, hut 
it contains the germ of the elaborate system of funeral masses 
which hajj a^ujjied vaat proportions in the Far East. 

4 

What then is the position of the Buddha himself in this 
universe of many worlds and multitudinous deities? European 
writers sometimes fail to understand how' the popular thought 
of India combines the human and superhuman: they divorce 
the two aspects and unduly emphasize one or the other. If 
they are impressed by the historical character of Ootama, they 
conclude that aU legends with a supernatural tinge must be late 
and adventitious^ If, on the other hand, they feel that the 
extent and importance of the legendary element entitlea it to 
considerationj they mimmlze the historical kenteL But in India, 
reality and fancy, prosaic fact and extravagant imagination are 
found not as successive stages in the development of religious 
Ideas, but simultaneously and side by aide. Kesbub Ch under 
Sen was a Babu of liberal views who probably looked as prosaic 
a product of the nineteenth century as any radical poUtici^. 

^ Khud. FfiiUi. 7^ la lliia pHlali. tbe VCfd Fet* ^Sk. hcou Id Iw UKd 

u eqaiT&kfifc ia doparUNl sjiiiiti, DOt EkHemiify iiaplyiug that tJuiy ira un^^r- 
gum^ panuhainnL Ija thi QtaittiMs MiSiiuia; (ff. S, |li» prhStlc# df nuMag 
oSeriagt os. di dj«d u tsoaikUoansoA, kCuI it u expl«4J)»d eZMtJy vJlmt 

alMJH# of pira:&t by UbDlu. On tlu Otbdr buid the XatbA-TMttliii 

tba d«kl do aot bdiidGt by gilt* in thu ifddd^ bat tvo tbn Pijngirkk^ 
Uid t^iddliAltDtftt ua wid by tba commentnry to hold Uur contnfy view. 
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Yet lua foUowers were said to regard titu aa a God, and whetlier 
thia IB a correct statomeat or not, it ia certain that he was 
credited with superhumaD power and received a homage which 
^med even to Indians excefisive^. It Lb in the light of such 
incidents and socii temperamenta that wc should read the story 
of the Buddha, Could we be transported to India in the days 
of his preaching, we should probably see a figure very like the 
portrait given in the more sober parts of the Fitakas, a teacher 
of great inteliigence and personal charm, yet distinctly human. 
But had we talked about him in the villages which lay along 
his route, or even in the circle of his disciples, 1 think we should 
have heard tales of how Devas visited him and how he was 
wont to vanish and betake himself to some heaven, The Hindu 
attributes such feats to a religions leader, as naturatly as 
Europeans would ascribe to him a magnetic personality and 
a Hashing eye. 

The Fitakas emphasis the omniscience and sinjessnees of the 
B^dJm but contain no trace of the idea that he is God in the 
Chmtjan or Mahommedon sense. They are consistently bou- 
th^ic and it is only later that Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
become transformed into beings about whom theistic language 
can be i^. But in those parts of the Pitakae which may be 
re^nably Bupixjsed to contain the ideas of the first century 
a r e ^ddha g death, he la constantly represented as 
imtTucting I^Taa and receiving their homage*. In the Khud- 
daka-^tha the gpirits are invited to come and do him raverenoe, 

^ e IS esenbed as the Chief of the World with all its gods*, and 
IS m^e to deny that he is a man. If a Buddha cannot be called 
Tr*^^*! *^*™ a man, it is only because he is higher than 
both It IS tram of thought which leads bter BuddJusto* 
5 ^. « him :fevfitideva. cr the Deva who is above aU other 
SivI or Visb^u^ ““ “Jtimately a being comparable with 

The idea that ^at teachers of mankind appear in a regular 
senra and at stated mtervals is certainly older than Gctema, 

Mrijr th* Baddli* isy, iLh*t whJT^ i* P»t»Wy Tiiiy 

«I hit auditon^ » tfiat tioy tj* not ka™ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

! n. a IC. sa-a 

* m ih# Lct4ii Saifm. 
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but it is bard to say bow far it was eysteiuatized before bis time. 
The greatness of the position which be won and the importance 
of the institutions which he founded naturally caused bis 
disciples to formulate the vague traditions about bis prede¬ 
cessors. They were called indiSercntly Buddha, Jma, Arhat, 
etc., and it was only after the constitution of the Buddhist 
church that these titles received fixed meanings. 

Closely contiectod with the idea of the Bnddha or Jina is 
that of the Mahbpurusba or great man. It was supposed that 
there are bom from time to time supermen distinguished by 
physical marks who become either universal monarebs (cakra<- 
vartin) or teachers of the truth. Such a prediction is said to 
have been made respecting the infant Gotama and aU previous 
Buddhas. The marks are duly catalogued, as thirty-two greater 
aim! eighty^ smaller signs. Many of them are very curious. The 
hair is glossy black: the tongue is so tong that it can lick the 
ears: the arms reach to the knees in an ordinary upright 
position: the shin has a golden tinge: there is a protuberance 
on the skull and a smaller one, like a ball, betw'oen the eyebrows. 
The long arms may be compared with the Persian title rendered 
in Latin by Longimauus’ and it is conceivable that the pro¬ 
tuberances on the head may have been personal peculiarities of 
Gotama. For though the thirty-two marks are mentioned in 
the Pitakas as well-known signs establishing his claims to 
eminence, no description of them baa been found in any pre- 
Buddbist work®, and they may have been modified to suit his 
personal appearance. At any rate it is clear that the early 
generations of Buddhists considered that the Master conformed 
to the type of the Mahapurusha and attached importance to 
the fact*. The Fitakas repeatedly allude to the knowledge of 

* OeIs htindjvd and mofkA oa ttiQ fluhs of ouh iooi uv mbo cnumcnitod in 
laUir writiASfi^ 

* ArtfLi^erxcA LongimHAUi, Cl tlw pimctlf umrc Th* 

Chliiflw alao fnrty-niiws phyiicil lignd o| pcpfccliEHi to Cotifucio^ includiiiff 

long BJTna- S« EecAfcKAdf 3ur Set SuperMtiliMi 4m CAiKp vol IHL pp. 3-0. 

* Thcni^li W* nspreMatod u experts iJ3 ihtm nurkl. It i«mf liicely 

tbdkt the fdoi of thE3 WM popular ohkia^ tmoBg iho Kvbatfiyad^ lor 

in one form, mt my ralo, it tefcohM that ■, child of tba warrUir cMte born with 
oortain luuka will bercim? ftither a univertal monarth or a gnsat teacher o| the 
tmtli. Thil notioffl must have boen moat diitedltetnl \a Iho jHkatly 
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tL^se marks as forming a part of Brahziiaiiic training and in 
the Account of tho previous Buddha Vipossi they are duly 
cDumorated, These ideas about a Great Man and his character¬ 
istics were probably coment among the people at the time of the 
a birth. They do not harmonize completely ^ith later 
dedciitioDs of a Buddha^s nature^ but they show bow Gotama^s 
COD temporaries may have regarded his career. 

In the older books of the Pi takas sis Buddhas are mentioned! 
as preceding CotaDia^ namely Vipassi, SikhI, VesBabhii, Kaku- 
sandha, Konfigamana and Kassapa, The last three at least may 
have some historical character. The Chinese pilgrim Fa Hsien, 
who visited India from 405 to 411 a.d., saw their reputed birth¬ 
places and says that there a till existed folio we ra of Devadatta 
(apparently Lo K<HaIa) wbo recognized these three Buddhas but 
not Gotams. Asoka erected a monument in honour of Konflga- 
mans in Nepal with a dedicatoiy inscription which has been 
^served. In the Maijhima-NiMya* wo find a atoiy about 
Kakusandha and hia disciples and Gotama once gave^ an 
extended account of Vipasai, whose teaching and career are 
represented as almost identical with his own. Different explana¬ 
tions have been given of tliis common element. There is clearly 
a wish to emphasize the continuity of the Dhamma and the 
exponents in all ages. But are wo to believe 
that the stories, true or romantic, originally told of Gotama 
transferred to his mythical forerunners or that before his 
I t ero waa a Buddha legend to which the account of his 
*®ooi^odat€d? Probably both processes went on 
, notices of the Jain saints show that there 

Cettnvna^ legsuds and traditions independent of 

hSfi things like the miracles attending 

flpnA^iim f outline of the Buddha’s eazeer, the 

before stru^Ie for enlightenment and hesitation 

liie rather 

T..!.. h..«h to hi. ra, 
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dajB after bis buih: that she stands when he h bom: and eo 
on. We may imagine that the death of the mother is due to 
the historical fact that Gotama^s mother did so die^ while the 
other circumBtancea are embellishments of the old Buddha and 
Mah&purusha legend. But the construction of this autta Ls 
cuiionB, The monks in the Jeiavana axe talking of the wondrous 
powers possessed by Buddhas. Gotama enters and asks Trhat 
is the Biib|ect of their discourse. They tell him and he bids 
Ananda describe more fully the wondrous attributes of a 
Buddha. Ananda gives a long list of marvels and at the end 
Gotama observes, "Take note of this too as one of the wondrous 
attributes of a Buddha, that he has his feeLmga^ perceptions 
and thoughts under complete control.’* 

No passage has yet been adduced from the suttas mentioning 
more than seven Buddhas but later books^ such as the Buddha- 
vamsa and the inttoduetlou to the J&taka, describe twenty- 
five*. There are twenty-four Jain Ththankaras and according 
to some aooounta twenty-four incamations of Vishnu, Probably 
all these lists are baaed on some calculation as to the proper 
allowance of saints for an aeon^ The biographies of these 
Buddhas are brief and monotonous. For each sage they record 
the number of his followers, the name of his city, parents, and 
chief disciples, the tree under which ho attained enlightenment, 
tiis height and his age, both in extravagant figures. They ako 
record how each met Gotama in one of his previous births and 
prophesied his future glory. The object of these biographies is 
less to give information about previous Buddhas than to trace 
the career of Gotama as a Bodhisattva. TMs career began in 
the time of Dipankara, the first of the twenty-five Buddhas, 
incalculable ages ago, when Gotama was a hermit called 
Sumedha. Seeing that the road over which Dipankara had to 
pass was dirty, he throw himself down in the mire in order that 
the Buddha might tread on him and not soil his feet. At the 
same time he made a resolution to become a Buddha and 
received from Dipankara the aBsurance that ages afterwards his 

* Motk lik^nJIy thAi he knirWtf tow hu Ato.. VlKi 

■Jid jam ftway and is not by vanderiia^ tlaought# mad derntm. 

* Tbiieo are nLenliDnBd baX m Oiually i^rKHml 

bcoiuue ihfj djd like th^ othtrBi cfxnM into cxmtaot with Gotama m Ilih 
btnha 
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wish would be fulfiJlod. This incident^ called pranidhUna or the 
vow to bocome a Buddba^ ia Crequcntlj i^pisseuted in the 
frescoes found in Central Asia. 

The history of this career is given in, the introductioci to the 
J&taka and in the late Pali work caUed the Caiiyh-pitakA, but 
the suttas make little teference to the topic. They refer in- 
cidentaUy to Gotama^g previous births^ but their interest clearly 
ccnties in his last existence^ They not inirequently use the word 
Bodbisattva to describe the youthful Gotania ot aome other 
Buddha before the attainment of Buddhahoodf but in later 
literatuie it commonly designates a being now existing who 
be a Buddha in the futme. In the older phase of Buddhiafu 
attention is concentrated on a human figure which fills the stage, 
but before the canon closes we are conscioua of a change which 
paves the way for the Jtah^yina. Our sympathetic respect is 
invited not only for Gotema the Buddha^ but for the stmggyng 
Bodhisattva w^ho, battling towarda the goal with tiicrediblc 
endurance and self-sacrifice through lives Innumerable^ at last 
became Gotama. 

It is only natural that the line of Buddhas should extend 
after aa well os before Gotama. In the Pjtakas there are allusions 
to such a posterior series, as w4cn for instance we hear* that 
^1 Buddh^ past and to come have had and wiU have atteudants 
^ e Ananda^ but Metteya the Buddha of the future has not yet 
tecome an im^rtant figure. He is Just mentioned in the DIgha 
ya and Buddha^Vamsa and the Milinda Pahha quotes an 
Qtte^oe of Gotama to the effect that “He will be the leader 

0 t ousan ^ ag I am of hundreds/* but the quotation has not 
been identified. 

etium^rated are supreme Buddhas (Samm&^ 
^ but there IS another order called Pacceka (Sacskrit 

ye a) or private Buddhas, Both classes attain by their oivn 
* knowledp of the four truths but the Pacceka 
iHrtii #1 supreme Buddhas, teachers of inan- 

Fin rr nr^ii *^™'“^**;*‘*’ ’ ^heir knowledge is confined to w'hat is 
occasary or cit own salTation and perfection. They are 

NO.u, 

• Dig, Nik. XVI. V. 15. oa th« ri. tin.™. 
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mentioned m the Nikiyas as worthy of all peepect^ but are not 
prominent in either the earlier or later works* which is only 
natural, aeeing that hy their very definition they are self-centred 
and of little imporiance for mankind. The idea of the private 
Buddha however ia interestingp inasmuch as it implies that even 
when the four truths are not preached they still exist and can 
be discoveied by anyone who makes the necessary menial and 
moral effort. It is also uoticeabie that the superiors^ of a 
supreme Buddha lie in his power to teach and help others. 
A passionless and self-centred sage falls short of the ideal. 

1 Th\X9 is D%. Kik. xrj. S. 12 thc-y Eire litstlared v&rthv a D%iibii cr fom^tmi 
iiionniii«at uitl Saiu. Nik. m. S. 10 llw ^ Ic tk&m. 
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